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DREAMS. 


OR ever round our path fair visions haunt us, 


Dreams of some Future that may never be, 


Through earth’s realities arise to daunt us 


Continually. 


Delusions vain, that oft before have mocked us, 
Where now those phantom hopes that led us on? 
They were but dreams that into slumber rocked us, 


And now are gone. 


Though ever unfulfilled the hopes we cherish, 
Hope dies not, but assumes some wider range ; 
Nothing that once exists can ever perish, 


It does but change. 


Change is the order here; Life’s keenest sorrow 
Cannot for ever on our spirits press, 
Although we vainly think that no to-morrow 


Will ease distress. 
VoL. XIV.—No. 60. 
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We are so small, but drops upon the % 
ocean, 
Within ourselves no feelings we retain ; 
. . ™ 
A fleeting thing is man’s most deep emotion ~ 


Of joy or pain. 


A dewdrop can do naught if it be single, 
It vanishes, its dwelling-place untraced ; 
It never, if it with the Ocean mingle, 


Can be effaced. 


Life, hope, and love, these all are but diurnal, 
They die not, but they pass to other forms ; 
Life’s spirit bides, unchanging and eternal, 


Through calms and storms. 


BEATRICE J. PRALL. 
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Rufford Abbey. 


RUFFORD ABBEY. 


HE Manor of Rufford was at the commencement of the 
twelfth century the fee of Gilbert de Gaunt. This 
Gilbert was a grandson of Gislebert de Gaunt, a nephew 
of William the Conqueror, and his name appears on the 
roll of Battle Abbey. Gilbert married Roesia, Countess 
of Lincoln, and was himself created Earl of Lincoln. 
On his deathbed, in the year 1148, he bequeathed 
Rufford to a colony of Cistercian monks from Rievaulx. 
The deed of gift, which is in Latin, is in a perfect 
state of preservation. It bears the seal of Gilbert, and 
runs as follows: “I, Gilbert de Gaunt, Earle of Lincoln, 

to all men and to all his children of the Holy Church, greeting. Know ye me to 

have given and granted, in perpetual alms, to the monks of Rievaulx, for the souls 
of my father and mother, and for the remission of my sins, my manor of Rufford, 
and whatsoever I have there in domains, to make an abbey of the order of 

Cistercians, to the honour of our beloved Lady, Saint Mary the Virgin.” 

A confirmation of this gift was made by King Stephen, and the estate is still 
called the Liberty of Rufford, and is exempt from the parochial system. 

When Henry VIII. swept away the abbeys of England, Rufford was given by 
him to George, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury. His grandson, the second Earl, had 
charge of Mary, Queen of Scots; he married firstly, a daughter of the first Earl of 
Rutland, by whom he had several children, and secondly, the celebrated Bess 
of Hardwick, widow of Sir W. Cavendish, by whom she had had three sons and 
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The Brick Hall. 


three daughters. Her second daughter, Elizabeth, was married in the chapel at 
Rufford, to Charles Stuart, younger brother of Darnley, the father of James L, 
while he was on a visit there with his mother, the Countess of Lennox; the 
ill-fated Arabella Stuart was the result of this union. An amusing letter on the 
subject written by Lord Shrewsbury to Lord Burghley shows that he was very 
nervous as to the manner in which this act of his matchmaking and scheming wife 
would be viewed by his sovereign; his fears were not unfounded, for the mothers 
of both bride and bridegroom paid a short visit to the Tower. Meanwhile Bess 
had married her step-daughter, Lady Mary Talbot, to Sir George Savile of ‘Thornhill, 
Lupset, and Wakefield, and the Rufford estate was made over to him. He was 
created a baronet June 29th, 1611. 

Their son, likewise Sir George, married Anne, daughter of Sir W. Wentworth, 
and sister of Thomas Wentworth, the great Earl of Strafford, of whom a splendid 
portrait by Van Dyck hangs in the billiard room. 

Strafford was often the guest of his brother-in-law, Sir George. There are many 
interesting letters from him in the possession of the writer, among others one dated 
from Dublin Castle December 1633, addressed to his young nephew, to whom he 
gives, at considerable length, advice as to the management of his large estates ; 
laying down many rules for his guidance through life generally, and warning him 
especially against making too early an appearance at Court, before he should 
be capable of contending with the dangers that would surely there beset him. In 
the Strafford papers he relates a curious anecdote of James I. when hunting with 
his court at Rufford. ‘The loss of the stag, and the hounds hunting foxes instead 
of deer, put the king into a marvellous chaff, accompanied with those ordinary 
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The Picture Gallery. 


symptoms better known to you coutiers, I conceive, than to us rural swains: in 
the height whereof comes a clown galloping in and staring him full in the face: 
‘His blood!’ quoth he, ‘am I come forty miles to see a fellow?’ And presently, 
in a great rage, turns about his horse, and away he goes faster than he came ; the 
address whereof caused His Majesty and the company to burst out into a vehement 
laughter; and so the fume for that time was happily dispersed.” 

The Stuarts were frequent visitors at Rufford; Thoroton says: “This place 
hath often entertained King James and King Charles his son, being very pleasant 
and commodious for hunting in the forest of Shirewood.” During the Common- 
wealth, it was one of the places appointed for the rendezvous of persons disaffected 
to the Government. 

The large cedar on the lawn was planted by Charles II. during one of his 
visits to Rufford. 

Sir William Savile, the third baronet, was the leader of the Royalist forces in 
Yorkshire during the troublous times of the Civil War. When not engaged in 
fighting, he lived at Rufford; just before his death he ordered his old hall at 
Thornhill, near Wakefield, to be burnt down, to prevent it being used as a garrison 
for the forces of the Parliament. He was appointed, in 1643, Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the town and Castle of Sheffield, but died the following 
year. His widow, a daughter of Lord Keeper Coventry, remained on in the Castle 
of Sheffield, which she gallantly defended against the besiegers, although daily 
expecting her confinement, and being, of course, unable to obtain any medical 
assistance. It was only when the walls were actually battered in that her own 
soldiers, to save the heroic lady, gave up the keys. Lady Savile was allowed to 
march out with the honours of war, and to have an escort to Rufford, where she 
was confined the next day. Her eldest son, Sir George Savile, was destined to 
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The Grand Staircase. 


become one of the most famous, and perhaps the most powerful man of his 
time. He was created Lord Savile, then Viscount, and afterwards Marquis of 
Halifax. 

This great statesman adored his Nottinghamshire home, and in spite of the 
high positions he occupied and the honours that were conferred upon him, he 
was never so happy as when he could live quietly down there among his books 
and pictures. In writing from Windsor Castle at the end of July 1679, where 
he was detained by the cares of office, he laments that the summer is passing 
without his being able to see his poor old Rufford, which he prefers to Windsor 
in all its glory,'and yearns for with the longing of an absent lover. 

To the “ Trimmer,” however, it is due that but a portion now remains of the 
original Abbey. In a letter dated from Rufford, February 7th, 1680, to his 
brother Henry Savile—then Envoy Extraordinary to Louis XIV., he begins :— 

“T am once more got to my old tenement, which I had not seen since I had given 
orders to renew and repair it. It looketh now somewhat better than when you was last 
here ; and besides the charms of your native soil, it hath something more to recommend 
itself to your kindness, than when it was so mixt with the old ruins of the abbey that it 
looked like a medley of superstition and sacriledge, and though I have still left some 
decayed front of old building, yet there are none of the rags of Rome remaining. It is 
now all heresye, which in my mind looketh pretty well, and I have at least so much 
reverence for it now as I had when it was encumbered with those sanctified ruins.” 


Lord Halifax married firstly, Dorothy Spencer, daughter of the Earl of Sunder- 
land and of the famous “Sacharissa,” who was constantly at Rufford, and who 
was an ardent admirer of the character and talents of her son-in-law. Indeed, after 
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the death of her second husband, Sir Robert Smythe, Lady Sunderland appears to 
have made it her home from 1663 to the autumn of 1667. 

After the death of Dorothy, Lady Halifax, in 1670, Lord Halifax endeavoured to 
find distraction in public life, and for a short time represented Great Britain as 
Minister at the Hague. 

In 1674 his second marriage took place, to Gertrude Pierrepont, daughter of 
William Pierrepont of Thoresby, and granddaughter of the first Earl of Kingston. 
Lord Halifax died in 1695 and was buried in Westminster Abbey. Macaulay says 
of him: “Among the statesmen of that age Halifax was, in genius, the first. 
His intellect was fertile, subtle, and capacious. His polished, luminous and 
animated eloquence, set off by the silver tones of his voice, was the delight of the 
House of Lords. His conversation overflowed with thought, fancy, and wit. 

He was the chief of those politicians whom the two great parties contemptuously 
called Trimmers. Instead of quarrelling with this nickname, he assumed it as a 
title of honour, and vindicated, with great vivacity, the dignity of the appellation. 
‘Everything good,’ he said, ‘trims between extremes. ‘The temperate zone trims 
‘between the climate in which men are roasted and the climate in which they are 
‘frozen. ‘The English Church trims between the Anabaptist madness and the Papist 
lethargy. ‘The English constitution trims between Turkish despotism and Polish 
‘anarchy. Virtue is nothing but a just temper between propensities any one of 
‘which, if indulged to excess, becomes vice. Nay, the perfection of the Supreme 
‘Being Himself consists in the exact equilibrium of attributes, none of which could 
‘preponderate without disturbing the whole moral and physical order of the world.’ 
Thus Halifax was a Trimmer on principle. He was also a Trimmer by the 
constitution both of his head and of his heart. His understanding was keen, 
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The Servants’ Hall. 


sceptical, inexhaustibly fertile in distinctions and objections ; his taste refined ; his 
sense of the ludicrous exquisite ; his temper placid and forgiving, but fastidious, 
and by no means prone either to malevolence or to enthusiastic admiration. Such 
a man could not long be constant to any band of political allies. He must not, 
however, be confounded with the vulgar crowd of renegades. For though, like 
them, he passed from side to side, his transition was always in the direction 
opposite to theirs. ... To his lasting honour it must be mentioned that he 
attempted to save those victims whose fate has left the deepest stain both on the 
Whig and on the Tory name.” 

Lord Halifax was succeeded by his son Lord Eland, who married a daughter 
of the Earl of Nottingham, but leaving no son the Marquisate became extinct, 
and his cousin Sir John Savile succeeded to the estates and the baronetcy. 

The eighth and last baronet was the celebrated Sir George Savile, who in five 
successive parliaments represented the county of York. He died unmarried in 
1784. His sister Barbara Savile married, in the chapel at Rufford, Richard, fourth 
Zarl of Scarborough, and to their younger son John Lumley-Savile Sir George 
bequeathed his Rufford and Yorkshire estates. Mr. Lumley-Savile ultimately 
succeeded to the earldom of Scarborough, and was the great-grandfather of the 
present owner. 

George IV., when Prince of Wales, paid a visit to Rufford. During this visit 
Charles Dibdin the poet, who had accompanied his royal highness as Master of the 
Ceremonies, wrote his celebrated song “ Woodman, spare that tree,” after having 
witnessed the felling of an oak in the park. 

The principal approach to Rufford Abbey is by the lodge on the Nottingham 
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From the Lake. 


road. A fine stone gateway, surmounted by the arms of the family, opens on a 
once grand avenue of limes. They have, alas! suffered severely in the gales of 
recent years, and more than one of these decrepid old giants now depends on the 
doubtful support of his neighbour. As you descend this avenue the west front of 
the house gradually becomes visible, with its quaint gables and mullioned windows. 
This is the decayed front of the old abbey alluded to above. A bridge connects 
the carriage drive with a fine stone portal with twisted columns, the door of which 
opens on a lobby of carved oak panels with a collection of curious old weapons 

and armour. ‘Three steps lead you into the ancient Banqueting Hall with floor of red 
| brick in mosaic devices. A dado of dark oak panelling runs round the hall, and 
on it hang pictures of the Tudor period, portraits of Arabella Stuart as a girl, of 
Sir William and Lady Savile the heroine of Sheffield Castle, and several of the 
Sidney family. Above the dado the walls are covered with tapestries of the Flemish 
school. Across the hall near the entrance is an oaken screen carved with quaint 
Elizabethan tracery. Beyond the arches at either end of the screen stand 
men in armour placed in front of Gothic tapestry. Above their helmets rises the 
minstrels’ gallery. Along the whole length of the hall, under the windows, runs a 
narrow oak table blackened with age, a relic of the Cistercian monks, together 
with the benches used by them at their meals. In the centre of the hall is an 
enormous fireplace of stone, w*th Elizabethan carving. Crossing the dais at the 
upper end, you find the door leading to the Library, a fine room with a ceiling of 
great beauty. Above the bookcases the walls are covered with rich red velvet 
brocade, forming a good background to the pictures and china. Over the large 
stone fireplace hangs a fine portrait of the Prince of Wales in Garter robes, painted 
by the late Augustus Savile, H.M. Marshal of the Ceremonies, who, besides being 
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of great social fame, was, like his brother the late Lord Savile, an artist of 
considerable talent. 

The Drawing-room walls and ceiling are decorated with carvings of flowers, 
medallions and ribbons in white and gold, and the walls are panelled with crimson 
and white silk of the basket pattern. ‘The furniture is entirely covered with 
exquisite specimens of Gobelin and Beauvais tapestry of the Louis XV. period. 

The Billiard-room contains many interesting family portraits, among others that 
of the sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, the husband of Bess of Hardwick; Sir Henry 
Savile, provost of Eton in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and founder of the Savilian 
fellowship at the University of Oxford, by Marcus Garrett ; a magnificent portrait 
of Strafford by Vandyke ; Barbara, Countess of Scarborough, by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
Lord Halifax, by Sir J. Kneller, and both his wives by Sir P. Lely ; Prince Rupert 
by Lely, and Lady Savile by Romney. 

The Picture Gallery or Ball-room, which forms part of the wing built by Lord 
Halifax, is 124 ft. in length, with floor of oaken parquet, and a ceiling copied from 
one at Hardwick. On the walls of one side of this fine room hang pictures by 
Velasquez, Rembrandt, ‘Teniers, Vandyke, Murillo, Watteau, Greuze and Gainsborough ; 
the other side is entirely covered with fine specimens of Brussels tapestry. 

The Dining-room is, perhaps, the least imposing one of the house, but it 
contains some noteworthy pictures and family portraits, besides a magnificent 
collection of racing cups, mostly trophies by the late Mr. Henry Savile, whose 
celebrated horse Cremorne won the Derby of 1872. 

The grand staircase, of carved oak, was designed and built by the late Lord 
Savile, H.M. Ambassador at Rome; the fine bay window, which forms the first 
landing, being the only addition to the outside of the house since the alterations 
made by Lord Halifax. The windows of this landing are coloured with the coats 
of arms of the family from the time that Sir George Savile obtained the property 
through his marriage with Lady Mary Talbot in 1590. A smaller oak staircase 
leads down to the Chapel, the date of which in its present state is uncertain; but 
it clearly existed in the time of Bess of Hardwick, for there, as already mentioned, 
was celebrated her daughter’s marriage to Charles Stuart in 1574. Its walls are 
covered with tapestry, and the pews of very black oak are surmounted by handsomely 
carved finials. ‘The large gallery above, which forms the pew of the family, contains 
no prayer-books of more recent date than that of Charles II. In the floor of the 
aisle is a tombstone with a cross incised and an inscription in Latin, ‘‘ Robert de 
Markham, a monk of this house who died in 1309,”—but this slab was no doubt 
placed in the chapel at a later period. 

Descending from the family pew by a stone staircase, you come to the basement 
floor. It was at the foot of this staircase that, about thirty years ago, on removing 
some large flags which always seemed damp, a skeleton was found with a bullet 
hole through the skull. ‘The bones were removed to Wellow churchyard and 
buried there. Past the lower door of the Chapel and along a stone corridor, you 
come to the Servants’ Hall ; this was the old crypt of the abbey, an immense hall 
with vaulted roof, huge columns of stone, and a fireplace of colossal dimensions. 

The cellars which adjoin the crypt are extremely interesting, being of the same 
architecture but entirely unaltered since the days of the monks ; the walls throughout 
this portion of the house are 6 ft. in thickness. 

But the bedroom floor is what appears more than all to attract the admiration 
of visitors to Rufford. Many of these rooms are hung with splendid specimens of 
Brussels tapestry made specially for them. In the Stuart Room, where both the 
Charleses slept, these represent the history of Queen Esther. In the State-room 
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scenes from the life of Marcus Aurelius adorn the walls. The furniture in most 
of the bedrooms is French of the Louis XIV. and XV. periods. 

Rufford has always had the reputation of being haunted ; and though the present 
owner, after many years’ residence, can add no testimony of his own on the subject, 
there are several persons of undoubted veracity still living who affirm that they 
have seen “the little old lady in black.” More recently great alarm was occasioned 
to one of the guests by a visit from a gigantic monk with a death’s head under 
his cowl. Whatever the explanation of these mysterious appearances may be, it 
is certain that the belief in them was both wide-spread and widely credited ; for 
among the early registers of the parish church at Edwinstowe was entered the 
burial of a man who “died from fright after seeing the Rufford ghost.” 

The park is undulating and finely wooded. Round the house tall fences of yew 
and of holly are cut into fantastic shapes. ‘Three streams run through the garden, 
and wind their way into a lake dotted with islands with fine old clumps of trees 
upon them. Below a winter garden filled with immense palms rises a fountain, 
which flows into the ancient stew or fishpond bordered with daffodils. Here, 
when in the mood for dreaming, we can picture to ourselves the white-clad forms 
of the Cistercian brothers, engaged in the absorbing pursuit of procuring their 
Friday’s meal, while not forgetting, let us hope, to breathe a prayer for the soul 
of their departed benefactor, Gilbert of Gaunt. 


SAVILE. 





From the Lawn. 
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E nicknamed him Pan because when we found him that Spring morning— 

a small brown waif, lying amongst the long reeds by the river—he was 

blowing quick childish breaths through a tiny rustic pipe, knitting his 

baby brows when no sound came, then laughing with wild glee when his puckered 
red lips drew forth faint shrill wind-like whisperings. 

On his dimpled body he wore nothing but a sheepskin jacket ; and his sole 
possession was the little shepherd’s flute, through which he was making his first 
essay at speech. 

He could tell us neither whence he came nor what he was called; nothing, 
except that ¢/ Vonno had left him there, and that some day 7/7 onno would come 
for him again. 

Weeks, during which we went daily to the riverside wondering why 7/7 Monno 
never came, passed into months, when we still looked for 77 Monno, praying that 
he would not come. And later, as years flew on, we almost believed that there 
never had been such a person as 77 Wonno, but that Pan had come to us as the 
shy violets and starry narcissi and sea-blue anemones come when the winter is 
over; or as the spring birds wake, when their breasts are warm with song, to make 
tireless music in the woods. 

In the untrodden ways of our Oliveta and pine-woods he thrived sunnily, like 
any other delicately-fashioned, sturdy woodland plant: a child of the sun and of 
the wind, honey-pale, like gracious Bombyca, with soft dark eyes that stole now 
blue lights from sea or sky, now golden gleams from the sun ; and hair, like that of 
so many Southern children, dark just where it grew thick and close to his head, 
and auburned, as it were, by the sun, where the outer masses tangled in loose 
tendrils over his forehead. His small lithe limbs never tired ; agile as a squirrel, 
gay as a bird, he spent his childhood in singing and dancing, a spirit of joy and 
love to the one or two souls who knew him. 

And for us—tired wayfarers seeking to forget in this heaven-beloved Southern 
land that the world has grown old—Pan’s coming gave new life to the woods. 
Had Spring always starred the cool green terraces with slim narcissi, pure and 
worshipful acolytes bearing in ardent gold chalices an all-pervading incense? Had 
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the hoary spreading feet of the Olive trees always held thousands of drowsy violets 
deep hidden amongst the long lush green grasses and dock leaves? As Pan danced 
hither and thither through sun and shade, under the shimmering gray-green leaves, 
to our rejuvenated senses his swift bare feet were like the lips of the fairy-tale 
Prince whose kiss broke the enchanted sleep of Beauty ; and where they trod sprang 
lovely coloured things, golden buttercups, or sweet grape-hyacinths, or scarlet 
anemones with wild black hearts widening to the sun. 

Then the birds! Sometimes before he came we used to stand silently under 
the moonlit trees on warm May nights listening, through the throbbing notes of 
the nightingale, to eternal sorrow. In the voices of nature we heard the reiterated 
echo of our own half-forgotten passions. But Pan with his merry flute changed 
the note, and sang lustily of joy from sunrise to sunset, with a never-silent chorus 
of birds ringing changes on the theme. Even when we listened to the nightingale, 
its burden of love’s sorrow changed into an epithalamium chanting love’s rapture, 
whilst the flickering fireflies came and went through the darkness like little upward- 
burning flames of love. We had no doubt that it was Pan’s doing—Pan and his 
flute. The eternally young cast off the masque of death, and the spirit of a child 
that lived of old time in nature awoke to laughter and clapping of hands at the 
sound of this other child’s piping. 

As for learning, one might as well have chained a linnet to a horn-book! 
Pan’s abnormal stupidity in mastering his “humanities” was only equalled by his 
abnormal insight into the hidden meanings of nature and of animal life, as if the 
preponderance in him of bird-like, flower-like virtues, had narrowed the more human 
qualities. He would beat the “ugly, ugly books” vehemently with his small strong 
fists, deluging them with tears, and declaring wrathfully that he hoped #/ Monno 
would come for him soon, very soon. He knew who 2/7 Nonno was no more than 
we did. But he did know that he was a ghost to conjure with, and that rather 
than yield Pan to him we would give up that foolish dream of educating a wild 
faun to become a man of the world. 

But if he could not learn, he could sing! Untaught, save by the birds, whose 
trills and short impetuous calls and tremulous chatterings he learnt to imitate 
almost before he could talk, he would make music on his little flute that for joy 
and sweetness was like nothing human. With the dear plaything caressed by his 
pursed lips, his curly head bent sideways listening to unseen waterways, and to the 
secret birth-songs of growing things, he would interpret to us the voices of woodland 
and meadow. Mirth and innocence and primal loveliness ran riot through his 
music ; yet so intangible were the birdlike harmonies, that when one tried to catch 
and hold them in the memory they melted into elusive cadences of swift wild 
laughter running up to the sky; so gay, so enchanting, that listening we would 
often find ourselves laughing too, for no other reason than that the world was in 
its prime. 

So we gave him his flute, and set him to herd our goats under the olive trees 
in winter and spring, and up on the hills in summer, when it became so hot on the 
lower lands that even Pan felt drowsy, and lost his fresh colours. Air! He could 
not live without it. It was Pan who first showed us that what we had so often 
longed for as some unknown unattainable good,—as love, or sympathy, or health, 
or pleasure,—was in truth nothing else but this: the open air and the light of 
Heaven. 

When Pan’s instincts led him upward after mountain-clinging breezes we followed 
him, feeling our limbs more full of spring and youth at every step taken to mect 
those jocund airs blown straight from the far-off white Alps, whose snow-peaks 
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“He would lure the swift minnows into his palms." 


glittered against the hot sky, cool as white lilies held before a fire. Here, clambering 
up the tall pines, Pan would shower upon us sweet brown cones, whilst laughter 
echoed from hill to hill across the valleys. And in sultry noons, when the spreading 
umbrella-pines grew heavy with their own silence, and a brooding stillness seemed 
even here to arrest the life of nature, Pan’s flute shrilled sweeter and more 
piercingly passionate from excess of delight, as if some occult mystery sprang from 
the very silence, as between lovers whose strongést thoughts are the unspoken. 

We taught the boy nothing, beyond that a good Power is over all. And every 
morning, as the sun rose, Pan would tune his pipe to a hymn in praise of the 
“ dear delightful God who made the merry world”; but at night he would murmur 
that he was too sleepy to play, and the dear God too sleepy to listen; and so 
would fall into a blithe night-rest unshriven. How should one speak of the religion 
of redemption and resurrection to a happy soul that knew not of sin or death? 
And if he never knew of the one, why should the other ever be more to him 
than a passing sleep like the winter retreat of the flowers? “It is asleep till next 
spring,” he would say, if he came across a dead bird or animal. 

The struggle of death overcoming life he saw but once. We had gone down 
to the river (for the greater part of the year merely a pebbly path through the 
valley, but moving now with lazily running water after the autumn rains). Pan had 
clambered on to a rock in the middle of a pool, and lay, face downwards, dabbling 
his fingers in the shallow water. With queer waving movements of his little hands 
he would lure the swift minnows into his palms, flashing them for one instant into 
the air, to see how they leapt to silver in the sunlight, and laughing softly at their 
zigzag darting motions when he threw them gently back into the brown pool. But 
for a moment, lost in childish delight at the gleaming thing shining like a jewelled 
sheath in his hand, his quick instinct forsook him. I saw his eyes widen with fear 
at the strange convulsive beating of the little gills; and then hot tears of terror 
and anger at the sudden wan stillness rushed down his cheeks. 

“T am afraid,” he cried, leaping up with a shudder, and staring at the dead 
minnow. “Something has gone away from it... I am afraid.” 

“Tt is only frightened,” I said: “give it to me. I will put it into the deep 
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pool, and if you do not terrify the poor little thing by looking for it again it will 
soon be as lively as ever.” 


But as our little Pagan grew older, conscience, conventional to the last, urged 
us to lead him out into a Christian world. What would happen to him when the 
“something ” that went away from the minnow went away from us also? We 
began by taking him now and again to the nearest village church, whose delicate 
gray campanile we could see from our rose-garden, rising like some bell-like flower 
on the outskirts of the hill over against the blue sea. When there was singing 
Pan’s voice rang clear and true above the droning gabble of untrained peasants ; 
but generally the stuffy atmosphere and dull half-light made him restive, and 
j plucking at my skirts he would whisper: “Come away from the funny place and 

the funny people,” and drag me back into the keen light of heaven. 

“What were they doing, all crowded together so still and solemn? and why 
did they make such strange ugly songs?” he wondered. 

“They were praising God,” I answered. “And He will not love you, Pan, 
if you are naughty and will not learn to praise Him in His place of worship.” 
“The funny God!” laughed Pan. 

We never could make him understand that the God who “hid in the church,” 
as he expressed it, was one with his own God, who warmed the earth and spoke 





g in the winds and moved the waves of the sea with an almost visible presence. 
r But he took a child’s pleasure in the lit candles, and gold and red vestments of 
g feast days, and, above all, in the more joyful out-of-door processions. In_ these, 
d he made up for his delinquencies in church by pouring out his happy little soul 
e in song, until his singing became a feature of the simple old-world ceremonies. 
n It was through these innocent means that the world took possession of Pan. 

It was the feast day of the patron saint of our church, when, as usual on this 
y day, a great waxen image of the Saint, arrayed in gold-embroidered vestments, was 
= to be carried in solemn procession from the church on the hill to the little chapel 
r on the sea-shore where the holy man had performed his devotions and worked 
9 his miracles. Pan, who as far as we could reckon must have been about twelve 
1 years old, though he had still the looks and ways of a child, was for the first 
> 


time to join the children of the choir, whilst we stationed ourselves half way down 


1 the hill to see him pass. The Saint and his relics were nothing to us: it was 
really Pan we were praising in our hearts, the spirit of joy who had brought peace 
and prosperity to our home. 

1 From where we stood, the crumpled white village, with its tortuous tunnelled 

? ways, like the cells of a honeycomb, climbing round the slim campanile, looked 

l like a feudal castle, growth of a bygone chivalry, forgotten there amongst the 

4 friendly olive terraces and orange groves. From the little market square the 

5 procession wound slowly under the old gray archway down the roughly-paved, 

) cypress-bordered path towards the sea. 

y The sun poured upon the glittering image and the gay banners, on the 

t gorgeously-robed decorous priest, on the eager flushed faces of the singing children 

| as they led the way down the hot white path, where groups of peasants bowed their 

heads and mumbled a prayer when the shining gilt figure of the Saint passed by. 

; 


Quaintly solemn came the slow Gregorian hymn from the merry mouths of 
| sun-browned peasant-boys, not quite at ease in their newly-washed lace-fringed 
surplices, lustily chanting the Latin words with shrill unmelodious voices, and 
curbing their restless young limbs to solemn paces. Over all Pan’s sweet treble 
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rose in delicious birdlike joy; even the sonorous Latin syllables seemed to grow 
young between his lips. And as he sang under the blazing sky in honour of the 
unknown God, some divine enthusiasm fell upon him; and suddenly we saw the 
well-known child’s form darting out in front of the decorous ranks, and heard 
the clear shrill tones of Pan’s flute soaring high and sweet above the rest of the 
music, as if the praise within him was too strong to find utterance in any but his 
accustomed form of speech. 

As the merry notes trilled joyfully skywards, his bare feet tripped to the measure 
in fawn-like bounds and leaps; even the heat-stricken air seemed to quiver with 
delicate laughter at the revelry of his music. And so he came, a small elfin 
thing of laughter and music, dancing between the grave black cypresses, at the 
head of the sedate procession ; whilst his swift brown fingers, skimming over the 
reed pipe, drew forth sounds of love and joy in honour of the anchorite who had 
won saintship by the denial of these things. ‘To us it seemed that here, once more, 
we saw the fresh, nature-taught soul of youth paying simple homage to the dear 


Sun-God. 


Later, after the heat and excitement of the day, we took him down to the 
shore and let him plunge his limbs, redolent of thyme, into the cool sea. 

“In the woods he is the offshoot of some sylvan race—of fauns or dryads,” I 
said, as I watched the child, now sporting through the blue crystal-clear waters, 
now floating drowsily on his back staring up at the sky, with indolent arms flung 
over his head. “ But when he is in the sea he becomes like some wild foam-flower 
born of a sea-nymph by a water-snake. Every moment I dread to see him 
ravished from our sight. See! what a distance he has gone. Pan! Pan! You 
must come home... we are waiting for you.” 

“Come and fetch me,” he shouted back; “I am very happy here. Why 
should I come ?” 

“Because we have sweet new honey-cakes for supper, and a bowl of yellow 
cream, and the first strawberries of the season,” I returned, glad that he was too 
naughty to be anything but a human child. ‘Come back at once.” 

This time he obeyed; flinging back the® parting water in clouds of filmy 
mist with his strong little arms as he flashed back to the shore; then, swinging 
himself on to a great red-brown rock on the edge of the sea, he lent the sweetness 
of his naked wet body to the freshening evening wind. The full glare of the 
setting sun swept in a white flood over the wide sea to his feet; and the gentle 
lapping of ripples against the rock made a monotonously sweet accompaniment to 
the song that came rushing from his lips—the same processional hymn that he 
had sung in the morning, but with its stately rhythm broken by roulades of childlike 
laughter. 

He could face light that blinded the rest of us. And as I looked at him 
standing there—his little body glowing like yellow ivory in the sun, become, as it 
were, part of the golden atmosphere, and his arms held out crosswise, like a 
naked acolyte of the God Apollo—there crept over me a wild fear that he would 
vanish suddenly, as he had come, and melt into that strong white blaze. 

“Come back! Come back, Pan,” I called. ‘We are tired of waiting for you.” 

“T am not coming back,” he laughed. “// Monno has come for me. Did 
not you see him at the Festa, Mamina?” 

“What do you mean? J/ Wonno? There is no such person,” I exclaimed. 

“Well . . . who knows?” he answered, twisting himself into his clothes. 
“ But there was that stranger watching the procession, and when he put his eye 
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on me so hard, then I said, ‘ Perhaps this is 27 Monno, though he does not look 
like what I thought 27 onno would look.’” 

“The stranger only looked at you so hard because you were naughty, and 
played your flute instead of singing with the other boys. He was shocked at you.” 

“Who knows?” repeated Pan; and played more merrily than ever as we climbed 
the narrow stony path through orange and lemon groves towards the woods. 

But next day he disappeared, as he was fond of doing now and then when 
the caprice took him; and we saw nothing of him until the evening, when I heard 
the well-known swift pattering of bare feet running along the pathway between my 
roses, and Pan came flying to me, his eyes dancing through a luminous haze of tears. 

“Dear, dear friend,” he cried, “I am going away, and I have come to leave 
you the most precious thing I have in all the world.” 

“ Going away so lightly and easily?” I said. “Never to come back again? 
Oh, Pan!” 

“No, no, no. Of course I will come again and live here for ever and ever. 
But first I must go and learn to be a great singer in the big world; and teach 
people there all the lovely secrets the woods and hills and birds have told me. 
That’s what he says. And then, when I have learnt how to make new songs I 
shall come home and sing them to you, Mamina .. . and they shall all be about 
you and the olive trees and the roses and the blessed sun and—and——” 

“Can you live without the woods: and the blessed sun?” I asked, though 
I knew beforehand that no words of mine could keep him now. “ Will you be 
happy in the big world of cities ?” 

“ Happy? Why, yes. Why should I not be happy? And yet—” his voice 
faltered—“ I am sorry. Isn’t it odd to be sorry?” 

He flung back his head, laughing merrily at the new strangeness of “ being 
sorry.” 

“T am to work very, very hard,” he went on. “They say my music is not 
real music—only bird-music ; and that my flute is not a real flute—only like the 
toys children play with out there in the cities. But the stranger—the kind man 
with a nose like an eagle’s beak, and the strong, hard eyes—will give me a beautiful 
new flute of ebony with silver stops, whilst you are taking care of the old one till 
I come back again.” 

“The old one was good enough for us, Pan.” 

“Oh, yes. And it will still be good enough when I come back. And you 
will take great care of it, won’t you, Mamina? and look at it every day, and touch 
it, and speak to it of me? When you think of me you will take it in your hand 
and be very gentle with it—and merry, thinking of me. Dear little flute! Dear, 
dear little flute!” 

He held it against his cheek for a moment, then passed it softly and lingeringly 
across his lips. Something like a sigh rose to his breast, but could not force its 
way through the happy expectation of the coming days. The vision of this new 
life held him like an enchantment, and when his lips quivered at the familiar 
touch of his flute he did not know that where delight ended regret awoke, 
new-born. It was strange and not wholly sad to be “sorty,” like those sweet 
autumn songs of his when red leaves came tumbling in gay showers into the 
sodden brown earth in the chestnut forests. 

“You must not work too hard,” I said. ‘You do not know what it means ; 
and the heavy town air will stifle those merry lungs of yours. They are just strong 
enough for the woods and hills. You will wear them out, Pan, in the noisy 
world.” 
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“The birds do not wear out their little lungs,” he laughed. “And I will be 
like them, and sing and sing for ever.” 

“Till the summer, you mean,” I corrected. “There are no bird-songs in the 
winter, Pan.” 

He laughed again, tossing his curly head. 

“Except mine! Oh, I am wiser than the birds, because if I could not sing 
in the winter I should sleep like the flowers till the spring. I could not live if 
I had no music in my lungs. But even when I am a great singer I shall play on 
my new flute when I am thinking most of you and when I am tired of the new 
things. And you? You will not forget me-—say?” 

I could not answer. What would life be without him? What would the silent 
months bring to us, for whom spring and summer and autumn and winter had 
grown young again at the sweet wild laughter of Pan’s pipings ? 


PANY . ET. 


Ir was May when Pan left us. The olive trees stood with their grey fantastic 
trunks half hidden by a sun-smitten mist of feathery young corn, and a mass of 
yellow dandelions and buttercups grew wantonly over all the terraces. ‘Through the 
cool grasses came a subtle stir of life, silent, unseen, magnetic; and through the 
air a tremor of delicate wings. Over honeyed blossoms, the darting hawk-moth 
hung poised on whirring wings, and everywhere flitted white butterflies and dun- 
coloured bees; whilst all night long the fireflies mocked the nightingales through 
the woods. 

We had a long drought that summer, and by October the parched woods were 
strewn with withered black olives left there to rot as useless. And when, too late 
for the olive harvest, the rains came, they seemed to be driven straight from the 
bitter white hills, charged with snow and rage. 

Such a fierce winter and such a tardy spring came, we said, to avenge us for 
tamely submitting to the invaders from the world, who were cutting down our 
olive trees by the score, and building trim villas and glaring hotels in their place. 

The Philistines had fallen upon us, and every year their inroads made greater 
havoc; it was useless to groan at each stroke of the axe, at each stone piled on 
the altar of Psogress. So we shrugged our shoulders and let the inevitable creep 
nearer and nearer to the hills. But there was one spot we vowed to keep 
intact, with its roses and its trees, until Pan came back and played to us again 
on his flute. 

During those years news from Pan was as rare as December flowers. But we 
had proof that he had not forgotten us: on my birthday, on certain feast-days, 
on the anniversary of that spring evening when we had found him by the river. 
Not by letters, but by quaintly devised messages ; flowers pressed together into 
symbolic shapes; hearts, to show that he still loved and longed for us; lyres, 
when the new musical life had taken hold of him; and sometimes, when the 
need for expression was strongest, merely narrow strips of wood carved with figures 
and birds and flowers, between whose lines we read eagerly what our sympathy 
divined to be the mood then shaping the boy’s character. 

But at last there came a real message from the world: a cutting from a journal 
telling of the début of the new singer, Lorenzaccio Lanoni, who had taken Naples 
by storm and was to become the greatest tenor of the century. Lorenzaccio 
Lanoni! How we laughed to think that our little Pan, who played to the goats 
so merrily on his oaten flute, had grown into so magnificent a hero! 
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But even at the moment of his triumph we knew that the old simple life was 
not forgotten; for had he not sent with that prosaic newspaper, a miniature flute 
delicately and lovingly fashioned after the pattern of the shepherd’s pipe he had left 
with 4s? 

After this the messages were frequent; until at last scarcely a week passed 
without one of the curious little strips of wood finding its way to us. At first 
they spoke of triumph and delight,—laurel wreaths, roses, and entwined hearts 
half hidden under garlands of myrtle. Once the hearts had always been winged, 
to tell us that his love flew back to us. But there were no wings to the 
entwined hearts, and one of them was always carved with more delicate finish 
than the other. 

“ His love is no longer with us, but with a woman,” we read. ‘Soon we shall 
hear no more from him. He is nineteen; just the age when love turns boys’ 
heads. And moreover Pan is a singer.” 

With what eagerness we pondered over the quaintly told love-story, and how 
we thrilled with Pan when the boyish reverence grew into a passion that could 
think of and breathe nothing but the beloved name! In these days the tablets were 
carved all over with hearts and flames, and along the borders were chiselled three 


4 


notes of the musical stave—La, Do, /é. ... L’Adorée, L’Adorée! 





Then came a silence. It was over. He had forgotten us. He would 
never come to redeem the treasure he had left with us. Love had stolen him 
from us. 

Yet once more, after several months of silence, another sign came from him— 
short, poignant, tragic. No written words could more eloquently have made known 
to us that the moment of disillusion had arrived to Pan. Ona charred bit of wood 
we could just discern a broken heart and broken lyre, roughly and hastily carved, 
and starred all about with big falling tears. Love had failed him: so we interpreted 
the broken heart. But why a _ broken lyre? Was it that in his first bitter 
disappointment he had turned in anger from his music because it had not power 
to heal love’s wounds instantly and for ever? ‘‘ Boys’ love is like the wind, swift 
to come and swift to change,” we said, nodding our heads wisely. ‘‘ He will come 
back to us now; but the first glow of youth will have left him, and when the peace 
of the woods has healed the smart he will fly back to the world in search of new 
and lighter loves.” Had we not passed that way ourselves ? 

For many weeks we heard no more from Pan. But day and night the door of 
our home stood open, that at whatever hour he came he might be sure of a 
welcome. And day after day we sat listening for light footsteps running up the 
path, and for the sweet sound of a flute carolling through the woods; for we 
could not imagine Pan’s return without music and laughter to herald his coming. 
How we hungered for the merry notes that would come dancing up the hill to 
tell us that he had come to forget unkind love and fleeting fame in the happy 
woods! How we would rejoice at being together once more, and listen, as of old, 
to the gay songs of the little shepherd’s pipe! 

But it all came about quite differently after all. It was May again, and I was 
resting in the little garden that seemed to have sprung up of itself, a nest of big 
red roses amidst the green woods. Overhead birds were chirping, and round the 
flaming roses hovered transparent white butterflies, just as in the days when Pan 
used to skip bare-legged up and down between the rows of brilliant blossoms. 
And suddenly, glancing down the hill, where the olive trees spread their weird 
tangled branches over a green sea of misty wild oats, I saw him coming. Not as 
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we had imagined—running and singing up the narrow track, with outstretched 
hands and sparkling eyes; but slowly, painfully, his shoulders bent and drawn like 
those of an old man. Nor did I hurry to meet him, with cries of welcome. 
Something held me motionless, my hands tightening over the flute, from which I 
never parted now, for fear that he should come and not find it ready for him. 

So—though our eyes met, and were drowned in each other’s sorrow—not a word 
passed our lips, as, with slow trailing movements and long-drawn heavy breathing, 
he dragged his languid limbs along the garden path to where I sat. And then 
he fell on his knees with a great cry, bowing his head on my lap where my 
hands lay over the flute ; and I felt hot tears and kisses falling like rain over the 
little oaten joy of his childhood. 

“Pan! Pan! Come back to us at last! How we have longed for you! 
Five long years! But nothing is changed now that we have you again. Oh, 
hush! hush! Here, you shall forget that there are tears in the world.” 

“Forget?” He raised his head, fixing his haggard eyes on me! “Did I 
forget you and the dear woods, and the goats, and the birds? And shall I forget 
the other here? Never—never!” 

It was still Pan. . . yet not Pan. The same soft brown eyes and small pointed 
face ; the same delicate limbs and sweet voice. But in his eyes glowed a fever of 
sorrowful passion ; and the fallen shoulders and laboured breathing told their own 
tale of physical collapse. 

“There are the roses,” he said, a light breaking over his face; “ just as when 
I left. How lovely! how lovely!” He stretched out his arms to them, and the 
light faded. ‘‘ How they glow and burn in the sunlight . . . red like love . . . red 
like lovely, passionate, cruel, cruel love!” 

“Nothing is cruel here,” I said softly: “ Nature is never cruel.” 

“That is true,” he murmured. ‘ Nothing here was ever cruel. Then love is 
not here. Because love is cruel, and bitter as the grave.” 

“Have you nothing truer than that to teach the birds?” I asked, putting the 
flute in his hand. “ Have you forgotten all the merry tunes?” 

He took the flute and held it against his lips for a long time in silence, whilst 
over his face passed one rapid emotion after another: anguish, regret, gentle 
memories, and gradually a gleam of hope and gladness. 

Then, at the first notes he played, I knew that he had not forgotten the old 
songs. How they soared, wild and piercing, sweet beyond mortal words! He had 
found the right magic with which to charm away madness and sorrow. 

But suddenly the melody broke off harshly: his poor sunken chest was torn 
with a long racking cough. The flute fell from his fingers, and dropped unheeded 
on the ground. 

“Do you remember,” he whispered painfully, “how you told me my lungs 
were only large enough for the woods and hills? I wished to be cleverer than 


the birds. But I was wrong... I shall never sing again... not even on the 
dear little flute. They say I am dying... and so 1 was... dying for want of 
fresh air and light, and for you, and the cool air amongst the pines. So I came 
back to you. . . empty-handed . . . without even fame to lay at your feet.” 

What the boy’s moral hurt was, we could but dimly guess. No hint of it 
ever passed his lips after that first bitter plaint against love’s cruelty. But if the 


rude world and airless cities had dried the blood in his veins, and broken the 
music in his lungs, it had left untouched the delicate flower-like spirit that used 
to make him one with the birds and all spring blossoms. And if love has 
power to wound, it has none the less power to heal; and we were sanguine 
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‘He would fill his lungs with the pungent fragrance of the pines.” 


enough to believe the healing virtues of our woods and hills would restore to Pan 
his lost music. If ¢hat was dead . . . then was there no hope for Pan. 

We took him to the hills, where he could fill his lungs with the pungent 
fragrance of the pines, stretched, lizard-like, for long hours in the scorching sunshine, 
whilst life-giving airs from the distant snow mountains breathed balm upon body and 
soul. Around him moved noiselessly the tender-mouthed goats, browsing on_rose- 
mary and thyme; and the cool stream fell in tinkling drops from the rock above, 
as if expectant of the well-known answer from the shepherd-boy’s flute. But, though 
the flute always lay beside him, Pan never attempted to play on it. Sometimes, 
when he thought no one was looking, he would raise it to his lips and, with 
closed eyes, blow very softly down the tube, until a kind of sigh wavered through 
the air. Then he would drop his face on his arm and weep silently,—less wise 
than the birds, who do not die when their voices are broken. 

Little by little it seemed to us that the cough came less violently, and that 
healthier colour was creeping into his thin brown cheeks. Sometimes, even, we 
caught the old note of laughter in the boy’s voice as he watched the antics of the 
kids, or when we reminded him of some elfin prank of his childhood. 

“You will sing again yet, Pan,” I said. “Not this year, perhaps; but next 
spring you will begin again with the birds.” 

He shook his head. 

“Never with my voice,” he answered. ‘“ But with this—yes,” and he caressed 
the flute with his fingers. ‘“ Yes—it shall send laughter through the woods next 
spring, Mamina. But not yet. I am not going to make weak music, like a 
grasshopper. Wait till my lungs are full, and bursting with the sweet sun.” 

So we waited whilst he drank his fill of the ‘“ sweet sun,” and the aromatic 
pines distilled themselves into his veins and poured out their juices to heal his 
lungs. His old joy in things of nature revived. Birds would hop round him as he 
lay on the soft thyme, and lizards run along his languid blue-veined wrist. Then 
he began to climb the pine trees and fling brown cones about our ears, as he had 
done when a child; and finally he took to roaming alone about the hills, often 
disappearing for a whole day and night; and each time he came back there was 
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fresh light in his eyes and greater spring in his step. And sometimes, before he 
came, we would hear the soft laugh, full of some strange subtle mystery, he sent to 
herald his coming. 

We had not ventured to tell him of the devastation of the olive woods or of 
the growth of the dusty new town. But as autumn came on we were driven by 
the cold winds to take shelter in the valleys. 

As we passed the reeds by the pebbly, dried-up river, he paused. 

“Do you think 77 Vonno ever came to look for me here?” he asked. 

“Never! Or rather, he changed into this gnarled olive tree, and watches over 
the spot for ever. So he may do. Because we are never going to let you leave us 
again, Pan.” 

“* Never,” he answered, with his low laugh. “Next spring I’ll come and 
serenade him, and tell him a thousand strange things on my flute to make his 
wild silver hair flutter. Oh, I feel new life in me! Let us wander through the 
woods to the old haunts, and to the sea to bathe by moonlight, as we used to do.” 

“To-morrow. ‘To-day you shall only rest under the trees. We have a lifetime 
before us, remember.” 

“Tt is good to be at home again,” he said, stretching his limbs as he lay on 
the burnt-up grass, staring up at the flickerings of blue sky between the colourless 
leaves. ‘‘ But the air is not what it is in the hills. And the terraces are not as 
green and cool as they used to be.” 

“Wait, impatient boy, for the spring. Then your flute shall conjure up flowers 
and green things to your heart’s content.” 

“And there is not the same silence. Don’t you remember the lovely silence 
that was like music? What ¢s that noise?” he exclaimed, raising himself on his 
elbow. ‘Do you hear? As if trees were being cut down.” 

“They are making clearings in the wood. Don’t be afraid. They will never 
come near us.” 

“ Here?” he cried: “can they be so wicked as to destroy our woods? And 
then: ...”—his troubled eyes widened like those of a hunted animal tracked to 
its lair. ‘‘Oh, I hear sounds like the distant roar of cities—a hum of voices—and 
the endless weary rolling of wheels! Where am I? Has the hateful world 
followed us even here?” 

“Hush!” I said, laying my hand over his: “it shall never find us. We will 
stay in the old home and mock its foolish noise, until by degrees we shall cease 
to hear it. 

“How close it comes! Do you hear? Loud laughter. . .” 

“There has been a festa in the church. They are strangers coming back 
from it. They are only happy. Laughter will never hurt the woods, Pan.” 

“ Laughter like ¢ha¢!” he murmured. 

“ Now they are singing. Come! Be honest; and confess that such singing is 
good, whether born of the world or of the woods!” 


A man and woman came into sight, walking side by side along the narrow 
path below us. The woman’s voice rose, pure and full as a bell, to where we 
were sitting,—so beautiful i: its voluptuous tenderness that I held my breath to 
listen. Now and then her companion croaked back the refrain, in thin scrapy 
tones that aroused the loud rollicking laugh that had vexed Pan’s ears; then 
again her voice would thrill through the air, half mockingly through all the passion 
of the words, 


“To mortro a’amor, e ai contento.” 
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What all this signified to Pan I knew not; but when I turned to look at him 
I saw, by the strained agony in his eyes and the rush of blood to his cheeks, 
that life or death had come to him in the guise of this beautiful sense-troubling 
voice from the world. 

When the song ended, the boy sprang to his feet, and throwing back his 
head, drew one long deep breath. Over his eyes and mouth spread a radiant 
and exultant smile, as if excess of joy, in slaying grief, had revived in him the 
spirit of immortality that seemed to have animated him as a child. And oh, the 
joy and exultation that poured forth between his smiling lips—like the joy and 
exultations of spring vitalised and made human by some strange thrill of love 
and passion ! 

The woman started—hesitated—then, with a defiant shrug of her shoulders, 
glanced up at the singer, as he stood waiting, still with that glad, conquering 
smile on his lips. 

“L’adorata! ... L’adorata. . . he murmured, stretching out his hands. 

Pity passed, like a summer cloud, over her blue eyes; then, raising her fingers 
to her lips, she blew him a handful of kisses with the coquettish, half-deprecating 
grace of a prima-donna humouring an exacting audience; and the next moment 
she had passed out of sight, only her cruel mocking laugh ringing back to us 
through the silence. 

I flung my arms round Pan. But he pushed me away ; and, pressing his hands 
on his chest, struggled once more to force his broken voice. ‘Then with a little cry 
he fell upon the discarded flute ; and as he pressed it to his mouth I saw the fatal 
rush of life-blood crimsoning his lips, and making mute the little oaten singer. 

* * * * * * * 


9 


It seems to us, who wait and long for him, that the world has grown old since 
the death of Pan. ‘The woods show grey and russet, where of old our eyes leapt to 
green and gold; and once more the nightingale sings to us of eternal sorrow. 

But often, when a south wind quickens the heavy tops of the trees, and 
sunset flushes the red pine-needles at our feet, the old dream returns. And, 
though we know it is in vain, our thrilled hearts are silent, listening for the sweet, 
wild laughter of Pan’s pipings. 


KATHERINE LEEDS. 
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I.—-IN ENGLAND. 


O appreciate fully the remarkable development in the fitting and furnishing 
of passenger rolling stock, it is necessary to know the conditions under 
which travelling by train first took practical shape. 

The earliest railways were private lines, principally constructed by coal and 
other mine owners, for facilitating the conveyance of the minerals from the pit’s 
mouth to the shipping places. 

The first public railway—the Stockton and Darlington—was incorporated for the 
same purpose, and originally the directors had no idea of providing for passenger 
traffic. However, as the date for the opening of the railway approached, some 
one or another of the officials connected with the undertaking proposed that 
passengers should be conveyed. The suggestion was well received, and George 
Stephenson, the engineer of the Stockton and Darlington Railway, was instructed 
to build a passenger coach. This primitive vehicle was constructed at Stephenson’s 
engine works, at Newcastle-on-Tyne. The difference in appearance between this 
crude carriage and a 
modern corridor coach 
is quite as startling as 
that between the 
original Stockton and 
Darlington Railway 
locomotive (‘ Locomo- 
tion”) and the latest 
creation of Mr. 
McIntosh or Mr. F. W. 
Webb. Stephenson ap- 
pears to have had mis- 
givings as to the success 
of the venture, and 
named the vehicle the 
“ Experiment.” Nor 
were the directors of 
the Stockton and Dar- 
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The ‘‘ Experiment.” 
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lington Railway very sure of their legal position; for the sub-committee, which had 
the matter in hand, on October 7th, 1825, passed a resolution that a coach or 
hackney-carriage licence should be obtained from a magistrate, to allow the “ Ex- 
periment ” to ply for hire. The outlines of a modern caravan, or bathing machine, 
are graceful compared with those of the “Experiment.” A wooden seat was fixed 
around the sides of the interior. A deal table was placed longitudinally down the 
centre, on which, when darkness set in, a tallow candle was placed! The door 
was at the rear—omnibus fashion. The “Experiment” was drawn by horses, the 
Stockton and Darlington Railway locomotives being reserved for the more important 
coal traffic. This coach took part in the procession previous to the opening of 
the railway; and, as the following notice shows, commenced regular work on 


October roth, 1825 :— 


**STocKTON & DARLINGTON RAILWAY. On the following Days, viz. :— 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, & FRIDAY. 
THE COMPANY’S COACH From Darlington at half-past 7 in the 


morning,. and will reach Stockton about 
half-past 9; the Coach will set off from 
the latter place on its return at 3 in the 
afternoon, and reach Darlington about 5. 


called the 
‘ EXPERIMENT,’ 


which commenced Travelling on MONDAY, 
the 1oth of OCTOBER, 1825, will continue 


to run from Darlington to Stockton, and SATURDAY. 
from Stockton to Darlington, every day From Darlington at 1 in the afternoon, 
[Sundays excepted], setting off from the and will reach Stockion about 3. 


Depot at each place at the times specified 


as under, (22z.) :— Passengers to pay Is. each, and will be 


allowed a Package of not exceeding 14]b., 


On Monpay. all above that weight to pay at the rate of 

From Stockton at half-past 7 in the 2d. per stone extra. Carriage of small 

morning, and will reach Darlington about Parcels, 3d. each. The Company will not 

half-past 9; the Coach will set off from be accountable for Parcels of above £5 
the latter place on its return at 3 in the value, unless paid for as such. 

afternoon, and reach Stockton about 5. Mr. RICHARD PICKERSGILL at his 

office in Commercial Street, Darlington ; 

TUEsDAY. and Mr. TuLiy at Stockton, will for 

From Stockton at 3 in the afternoon, and the present receive any Parcels and Book 

will reach Darlington about 5. Passengers.” 













































































Early First-class Carriage, Great Western Railway. 
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Third-class Carriage, Broad Gauge, Great Western Railway. 











The Stockton and Darlington Railway did not work the passenger traffic, but 
let the “ Experiment” to a contractor, who paid toll for the use of the railway. It 
proved so successful that shortly afterwards several other horse-drawn coaches were 
placed upon the Stockton and Darlington Railway. A few years later we find 
these coaches were mounted on railway trucks, which were coupled together and 
formed into a train of coaches and propelled by locomotives. 

Unfortunately the “Experiment” was not preserved as a curiosity, but, after 
becoming too old for use as a railway carriage, was used as a signal cabin at 
Shildon on the Stockton and Darlington Railway. 

Passenger traffic being a success upon the Stockton and Darlington Railway, 
other lines adopted the system of coaches drawn by horses, among which may be 
mentioned the Whitby and Pickering and the Edinburgh and Dalkeith railways. 
Whishaw describes these passenger carriages on the latter line as follows :— 


“The closed carriages are in 3 compartments, each holding 8 passengers. There 
are three doors only, which are on one side, the other side being entirely shut up ; instead 
of side lights there are blinds on each side of the glass sashes! There is a seat in front 
and one behind, each of which will hold 4 persons including the driver. There is a 
curved splash-guard in front of each outside seat, but we found this did not prevent the 
mud being cast over in abundance, to the annoyance of ourselves and fellow-passengers.” 


When the Liverpool and Manchester Railway was incorporated, it was proposed 
to convey passengers as part of the business of the railway. ‘To efficiently do this, 
proper vehicles were constructed, but the mail (road) coaches being considered the 
acme of perfection in travelling were taken as the models upon which the railway 
coaches were constructed. Indeed, the early railways had their carriages constructed 
by coach-builders, the most famous London firms being Williams of Goswell Street 
and Davis of Wigmore Street. The late W. Bridges Adams, who rose to some 
eminence as a locomotive designer, was originally a coach-builder, then a railway 
carriage contractor, and finally a locomotive and railway engineer. 

In 1835 the Directors of the London and Birmingham and Great Western 
Railways offered prizes of £200 and £100 for the best designs for railway 
carriages. The bottoms of the vehicles were not to be more than fourteen inches 
above the ground, and the width of the bodies was restricted to the 
moderate measurement of seven feet. 

It is therefore not surprising to find that all the earlier railway carriagcs 
minutely resembled road coaches in matters of detail. This is specially noticed in 
the outlines of the bodies, in the fittings and doors, the guard’s seat outside, the 
exterior lamps, and the distinctive colours and names given to each vehicle. 
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Mail Carriage, London & Birmingham Railway. 


Thus the first-class carriages on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway were 
named “ Delight,” “Greyhound,” ‘‘ Harlequin,” etc. These, as also the “ mails,” 
“had spring buffers, whilst the interiors were lined with drab cloth, the cushions 
properly stuffed with horsehair, and the seats separated by elbows, by which each 
passenger gets his full share of room.” 

An early improvement in English carriages was the introduction of spring buffers 
and screw couplings. By the use of these inventions, trains of carriages were 
coupled together, with enough rigidity to cause them to travel with that smoothness 
of motion and freedom from oscillation for which they have always been famous ; 
the springs of the bufferssand draw-bars receiving the vibration and at the same 
time affording that degree of elasticity requisite for comfortable travel. With the 
use of the centre coupler, so common in America, the absence of this smoothness, 
and the presence of considerable oscillation, are very noticeable at high speeds. 
American railroad experts freely acknowledge this, but claim compensating advantages 
for the centre coupler when traversing sharp curves. 

Readers are tolerably familiar with the prejudices that existed against travelling 
by rail in the pioneer days of our iron roads. For years the “ quality” would 
have nothing to do with the iron horse, but “ posted” in the old style. 

As railways increased, and business people, with whom “time was money,” 
habitually travelled by train, the roadside posting houses lost the major portion of 
their trade, and one by one the posting houses were closed for lack of patronage ; 
and so it came about that when noblemen and country gentlemen wished to travel 
by road, posting horses could not be obtained. The railways came to their rescue, 
and fifty years ago it was a common sight to find ladies and gentlemen travelling 
in their own private carriages, which were mounted on railway trucks and attached 
to the passenger trains. In addition to the charge for the conveyance of their 
carriages, passengers so travelling were charged first-class fare. Reference to the 
“general information” contained in railway time-tables shows this old rule is still 
in existence, although I expect traffic officials would be somewhat surprised if at 
the present time a passenger proposed to avail himself of the arrangement. 

Yet the habit of travelling in private carriages remained in vogue for some 
years ; but, several misadventures happening caused by sparks from the engines 
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First-class Carriage, London & Birmingham Railway. 


setting fire to the private carriages, the practice was abandoned. The frightful 
accident to the Countess of Zetland’s maid in December 1847, on the Midland 
Railway, was practically the death blow to this method of railway travelling. 

With the advent of the “quality” as ordinary first-class passengers, an 
amelioration in the design and fitting of railway carriages became imperative. 
Meanwhile, let us glance at the character of the vehicles a few years previous to 
the virtual abandonment of travelling in private carriages. 

The Great Western Railway being constructed through districts famous for the 
high social standing of the inhabitants, the directors took special pains to provide 
vehicles of designs superior to those in general use on the railways. 

Brunel’s original idea, and one that influenced to a considerable degree the 
width of gauge chosen by him, was to hang the railway carriages between the 
wheels, after the manner of road vehicles. Brunel was always ready to try any 
innovation, that on the surface wore an appearance of improvement upon existing 
methods. We therefore find him building passenger carriages with large wheels, 
to prevent percussion when passing over the rail joints; wheels loose on the axles, 
for facilitating the passage of curves; india-rubber, and even bags containing 
compressed air, between the body and frames of the vehicles, to take up the 
vibration ; and india-rubber pads between the springs and hanger hooks. He had 
a special weakness for springs, and tried all kinds, in the hopes of lighting upon 
a pattern that gave the best results in reducing vibration to a minimum. 

Brunel had one carriage constructed which at that period embodied all his 
ideas of comfort in railway travelling: it was called the “grand saloon,” or “ posting 
carriage,” and a writer in 1838 describes it as “complete with every convenience 
and luxury, being most gorgeously fitted up.” After such an announcement, the 
reader might expect to have his breath taken away by a formal recital of this 
acme of perfection in railway travelling. He will, however, survive the shock, as 
we shall describe the “grand saloon” without any unnecessary word-painting. 


“The interior was furnished with seats along each side, excepting at the openings 
serving for doors. The seats were formed in compartments forming stalls, which were 
capable of containing two or three persons. Two tables were placed along the middle 
formed with flaps, by which the passage could be left open if desired. The centre of 
the roof was elevated in order to allow the passengers to walk about the carriage. The 
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body of the carriage was not rested immediately upon the frame, according to the plan 
followed with other carriages. There were eight air-cushions between them in india- 
rubber cases, and placed upon two longitudinal pieces, furnished with plate iron, and 
fixed to the frame by bolts. The cushions were maintained in their places by other 
iron plates fixed to the framing of the body, the edges of which are rounded. They 
were also held by bands fastened to the frame.” 


The first-class broad-gauge carriages were built by Davis, of Wigmore Street, 
London, and were of two kinds, the one 21 ft. long with four compartments, the 
other 18 ft. long with only three compartments. They were 8 ft. wide and about 
6 ft. 6 in. hign, these dimensions being very considerably larger than those af the 
narrow-gauge vehicles, and they were fitted with the “clerestory”” roof, and copper 
gauze wire panels for ventilation covered with wooden slides. Some of the _first- 
class compartments had a door in the centre, being thus divided into two small 
rooms, each for four persons. 

The Great Western second-class carriages were enclosed at first, but as they 
attracted first-class passengers, they were soon made open, as shown in the 
illustration. ‘They contained six compartments, each seating twelve passengers, on 
wooden benches 18 in. wide and 8 ft. 6 in. long, unadorned with any upholstery ; 
the width of the compartments was only 4 ft. ‘These vehicles were supported by 
six wheels, the tops of which projected through the bottom of the carriages ; the 
guard rode with the passengers, for the purpose of applying the brake, which acted 
upon four of the wheels. In 1844 some of these carriages were enclosed and 
retained as “second-class,” those left open being designated “ third-class.” 

Having shown the type of vchicles originally in use on the Great Western 
Railway, it will not be out of place to turn to that company’s formidable 
competitor—the London and North-Western Railway, then known as the London 
and Birmingham Railway. 

Three styles of London and Birmingham carriages are illustrated. The most 
luxurious were designated “ mail” carriages, and a glance at the illustrations shows 
them to have been constructed on the usual stage-coach model. The carriage 
comprised two complete coach bodies, a coupé at one end, and a “boot” 
surmounted by a seat for the guard at the other. Two outside lamps were 
provided on each side, besides one in each compartment. 

Let us just glance at the measurements of these super-excellent travelling 
vehicles. The compartments were only 5 ft. wide and 4 ft. 11 in. high, whilst the 
weight of the whole vehicle was but 3 tons 12 cwt.—something near the weight 
of a single compartment of a modern carriage. 

It will be well to place on record that sleeping saloons are far from being a 
luxury of modern railway travel. The first trunk line ever constructed ran 
“bed carriages” in the night mail trains, between London and Birmingham. The 
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Second-class Carriage, London & Birmingham Railway. 








end compartment of the “ mails” was fitted with a cushion surmounting a sliding 
board, which covered the space between the seats, whilst the cupboard door of 
the boot was lifted up; and so, passengers using the “bed carriages” were able to 
place their heads on one seat, stretch their bodies across the compartment and 
ensconce their fee¢ in the doot. Stuffed pillows were also provided. 

The first-class carriages were somewhat wider than the “ mails ”—6 ft. 6 in.,—but 
then three passengers a side had to crowd into this space, as compared with two 
in the 5 ft. provided in the “mails.” These compartments measured only 5 ft. 
4 in. longitudinally, and the whole carriage weighed but 76 cwt.; each first-class 
carriage contained three compartments ; and like the other vehicles (and locomotives 
too, for that matter) were supported by only four wheels ; the luggage was stacked on 
the roof of the vehicle, and accommodation was also provided on top for a guard, 
together with the necessary brake apparatus. The guard occupied a seat according 
to the direction in which the train was proceeding—as the conductor does the 
rear platform of a modern tramcar. 

The second-class carriages were in exterior appearance similar to the first-class, 
but the dimensions were on a less liberal scale, if “liberal” can be applied to the 
cramped measurements provided for the first-class patrons of the railway. It will 
be noticed that the “ quarter-lights” were oval in shape. The interiors were noted 
for the lack of fittings—hard wooden seats, with backs extending about 18 in. 
above them. Indeed, one of the old style Chatham thirds, still running, mnus its 
evil-smelling oil lamps, will convey to the reader the type of vehicle provided 
for second-class passengers on the London and North-Western Railway less than 
sixty years ago. But there were enclosed “ seconds,” of which the Company only 
‘possessed thirty-six, and they were reserved for the night trains, second-class 
passengers travelling by day being accommodated in a vehicle very similar to the 
third-class one about to be described. 

This third-class carriage was superior to many contemporaneous vehicles—for 
it had a roof, although at this time, on some railways, the only accommodation 
provided for third-class passengers consisted of seats fixed on the roofs of second- 
class carriages. The guard travelled inside with the passengers (the management 
prebably considered his presence necessary to keep the passengers in order). 
Spring buffers were not provided for the vehicle. Here again the suggestion occurs 
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Third-class Carriage, London & Birmingham Railway. 
that the designer of the vehicle, knowing it was to be used for the “ poorer” class 
of travellers, who were inured to hard knocks, considered a few extra ones, whilst 
on a railway journey, of little consequence. 

It is well known that the “ Hero of Waterloo” did not take kindly to railways, 
the melancholy occurrence at the opening of the Liverpool and Manchester, of 
which he was a spectator, doubtless prejudicing him. But the Duke of Wellington 
being Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, a vehicle had to be provided for his 
accommodation, and presumably the South-Eastern set aside the best they then 
possessed, 

After the dissolution of the “ Joint Committee” in 1845 the carriages formerly 
used in common by the South-Eastern, London and Brighton, and Croydon Railways, 
were divided. The former Company was lucky enough to get three of the “ Dandy 
coaches” built for the London and Croydon in 1838, and one of these (numbered 
211 in the South-Eastern books) was reserved for the official journeys of the 
Duke of Wellington. ‘This vehicle consisted of three compartments, a first-class in 
the centre and a second-class at either end. It weighed but 3 tons 18 ewt., and 
measured 14 ft. g in. long, 6 ft. 8 in. wide, and 6 ft. in height. The first-class 
compartment, reserved for his Grace, was 5 ft. 3} in. long, of which the door 
measured 22 in., so that the seats were only 20 in. wide. Accommodation was 
arranged for six passengers in this compartment, the seats divided by arm-rests as 
in modern vehicles ; but the latter measure 8 ft. 6 in. in width against 6 ft. 8 in. 
in this Dandy coach. The door was only 4 ft. 6 in. high, whilst the ‘ quarter- 
lights” measured about 15 in. by 12 in. The late Duke probably did not read 
much when travelling ; at all events, he was not provided with an oil lamp solely 
for his own compartment, two being provided for the three compartments of the 
carriage, the first-class being favoured with one-half of each lamp. I fear the 
British workman would indulge in a very deep and prolonged growl, if his 
matutinal workmen’s train were composed of coaches of such “ cribbed, cabined and 
confined” dimensions. This vehicle is still preserved by the South-Eastern. 

In 1844 the Parliamentary Trains Act made covered third-class carriages 
compulsory on one train each way, daily. The vehicles supplied by the London 
and South-Western Railway were of such a character that they were only just 
“within the meaning of the Act.” They were designed in such a way as to 
supply a maximum of discomfort to the “poorer class of travellers,” who took 
advantage of the cheap trains. A deal board, called by courtesy a seat, was fixed 
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Third-class Carriage, Vale of Neath Railway. Broad Gauge. 


around the four sides of the interior. ‘These carriages were lighted by means of 
two skylights in the roof, and ventilated with a narrow longitudinal slit along the 
side close to the top; but a curtain was drawn over this opening to prevent the 
passengers looking out—which they might have done by kneeling on the seats— 
the Company being determined that, if passengers would travel at a penny per 
mile, they should not enjoy the satisfaction of seeing the country surrounding the 
railway, as they proceeded upon their journey at the regulation speed of twelve 
miles an hour. 

En passant we quote a gem from the Ratlway Chronicle of 1845, showing 
the class of people who, it was presumed, would travel third class: “We are 
glad to hear that the Manchester and Birmingham Railway have lighted their 
third-class carriages. It is an item of comfort not very costly, and conducive 
to good behaviour among the third-class passengers, just as much as in the 
public streets.” 

All modern main-line passenger vehicles are now being constructed upon the 
bogie principle. This is not such a modern improvement as is usually supposed, 
for as long ago as 1845 the Cork and Bandon Railway had a composite bogie 
coach, containing one first-, two second-, and two third-class compartments, concerning 
which we are informed that “ the first- and second-class are enclosed and cushioned, 
and the third-class covered in.” The Liverpool and Manchester Railway had a 
bogie carriage as early as 1846. 

Recently a further development has taken place, both in the design of the 
bogie truck, and also in the manner by which it is affixed to the main frames of 
the vehicle. Originally these trucks were supported on four wheels, but now 
six-wheel bogie trucks are common, although the advantage of such an alteration 
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Third-class Carriage, Great Western Railway. Narrow Gauge (about 1850). 


is not evident, as the centre pair of wheels is provided with the usual flanges. 
The four-wheel bogie supports the carriage on a hollowed centre-piece, in addition 
to rubbing and bearing plates, at each end on either side. In the six-wheel type 
of bogie, the weight is sustained by a “ bolster” located between the middle pair 
of wheels, the bolster rests on strong helical springs, and the rubbing plates are 
only fixed at the corners of the bogie truck, making five points of contact between 
each bogie and the body—zve., the centre pin, and the four corners. 

Earlier in this article mention was made of the improvements introduced by 
W. Bridges Adams. In 1847 he constructed some eight-wheel carriages for the 
North Woolwich branch of the Eastern Counties Railway. These vehicles were 
40 ft. long and g ft. wide. The accommodation comprised a first-class saloon, 
with couches and a table, and three second-class compartments. These carriages 
were supported on eight wheels, with a peculiar arrangement of springs, which 
permitted a lateral movement to the wheels. Several of these carriages were 
supplied to the South-Eastern Railway; and that Company exhibited one of them 
at the Great Exhibition in 1851. It was there described as the ‘“ London and 
European Carriage,” and was 44 ft. long, with four first- and four second-class 
compartments, in addition to the guard’s accommodation. These vehicles were in 
reality two four-wheel carriages joined together by a hinge arrangement, so that, 
although the wheel base was 30 ft., by this method it was reduced to less than 
half that length. The arrangement was not very successful, and at the end of 1855 
the eight-wheel carriages were each made into two four-wheel ones, 
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The Queen's Saloon, on 60-ft. underframe. London & North-Western Railway, 1897. 


One result of the “railway mania” of 1845 was the duplicating of railway 
routes between different towns. The new railways had to do something to 
attract passengers, and as British Railway officials strongly resent competition 


; in the form of “rate cutting,” the interlopers had to devise some other method 
; to obtain a share of the traffic. Up to this time the first-class passengers 
; were the only ones catered for; the new companies, therefore, took steps to 
/ attract the second-class passengers, by improving the accommodation of the 
second-class carriages. 

Readers can form a fairly accurate idea of the style of these vehicles by the 
j particulars already given. And this is what the Rat/way Chronicle had to say to 
, the innovation, in 1849 :— 
C 
ij “A very decided improvement was made in the fitting and accommodation of the second- 
S and third-class carriages. The consequence of this change is, that people in easy 
h circumstances desert the expensively decorated and well-cushioned first-class for the 
e humble second-class carriages, which are made air- and water-tight, and even in some 
‘ instances cushioned too /” 
d Happy the lot of the second-class passenger in 1849! But what would the shade 
' of the Ratlway Chronicle scribe say if he saw the luxury of a third-class corridor 
. carriage of to-day? 
, Let us warn the reader, however, that he is not to think that the second-class 
” passenger was much better catered for than his third-class brother. A very general 
s) error made by popular writers on railway matters is to describe the position of 


third-class travellers, as existing years ago, in the very darkest hues. As a matter 
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of fact, considering the great difference in the fares paid by the second- and 
third-class passengers, the former have always been, and are still, far worse treated 
than the more fortunate penny-a-mile travellers. Thus in 1854 we read :— 


“ New second-class carriages of improved construction are being placed on the 
South-Eastern Railway. The seats are covered with stuffed Jeather cushions, and there 
are also stuffed leather cushions along the backs. The distance between the seats is more 
than usual, so that persons can sit opposite each other comfortably. The carriages appear 
to be well ventilated, and, what is important to travellers who wish to see the country, 
they are lit at each side from one end to the other, by a series of windows which give 
them a light and cheerful appearance. It is not intended to build any more second-class 
carriages on the old plan. There can be no doubt that the public will appreciate these 
improvements, and it is to be hoped that the example will be followed by the other railway 
companies.” 


The “example” was not very speedily followed by other railways; for six 
years later, in 1860, we find the carriage superintendent of the Great Western 
reporting :— 


“Orders have been given for stuffing the seats and backs and putting hat cords in 
the roofs of one hundred of the second-class carriages of the southern division, of which 
fifty-six have been completed in the half-year; and the cost of those fifty-six, together 
with the cost of adding rails and luggage covers to the roofs of twelve second-class 
carriages, has been charged to revenue.” 


Smokers had to fight long and frequently before “smoking carriages” were 


provided—indeed, the Metropolitan and Metropolitan District are at the present 
time exempt by parliamentary statute from being compelled to provide this 
accommodation, whilst the other lines only need provide one smoking compartment 
of each class in each train. 

A railway official writing thirty years ago stated that, a certain railway being 
very short of carriages, the astute general manager adopted the happy idea of 
painting in large letters upon the sides of some cattle trucks the words “Smoking 
Saloon.” The effect of this experiment was phenomenal; a general rush was made 
to the “smoking saloon,” other carriages being deserted by the smokers, 
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The fines for smoking were very strictly enforced on several lines, sums under 
the heading “ Fines for smoking” appearing regularly in the Great Northern balance 
sheets for many years. However, the objection of railway directors to this almost 
universal habit at last gave way before the pressure of public opinion, and we 
now hear of requests that non-smoking carriages should be so labelled, and smoking 
be allowed in all others. 

As recently as August 1866, the then chairman of the Brighton Railway informed 
the shareholders, ‘‘ He could not hold out the slightest hope of putting on smoking 
carriages. Their line was very short—the longest journey was one hour and a 
half—and if gentlemen could not do without cigars for one hour and a half, they 
had better go into the second-class and into the third, where they were at perfect 
liberty to smoke.” 

In 1881 the Great Eastern introduced an improved type of first-class smoking 
carriages for their suburban trains. These contain three compartments, each 7 ft. 
9} in. long, of which 3 ft. 4 in. is between the seats; in this space is provided a 
mahogany table of elliptical shape, the major axis of which, across the carriage, is 
4 ft. 2 in., whilst its greatest width is 1 ft. 104 in. As the compartments are 
7 ft. 3 in. wide, and the tables at each end come almost to a point, ample room 
is allowed for reaching the doors. The carriages are upholstered in leather—as is 
usual with first-class smoking carriages. 

If a “new humourist” wants to practise his wit upon a railway company, 
foot-warmers, or “tins of hot water,” form a perennial theme for his sarcasm ; yet 
this despised method of obtaining some small amount of warmth when travelling 
by rail does not appear to have come into vogue till the winter of 1851-52, when 
the Great Northern introduced the much-maligned foot-warmer. At first a charge 
of sixpence each was made for the conveniences, and they were only supplied to 
first-class passengers. When this concession obtained its majority (in the last 
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An early Sleeping-car on the Irish Mail, 1875. London & North-Western Railway. (From a woodcut of the time.) 


months of 1872) the Great Northern extended the boon to second- and third-class 
passengers. 

The London and North-Western, towards the close of 1861, warmed some of 
their trains by a system of steam pipes; but this laudable attempt to raise the 
temperature of the carriages in cold weather was soon forgotten, and until within 
very recent years all passengers have been dependent upon the despised foot-warmer 
for artificial heat whilst travelling. ‘The Great Western and Great Northern now 
warm most of their expresses by steam; on most other lines the foot warmer is still 
the only comfort provided in cold weather. 

To the Great Northern, also, we appear indebted for another improvement in 
the “ Evolution of Comfort in Railway Travelling”—namely, the introduction of 
gas as a luminant, in place of the wretched oil lamps, so long the bane of studious 
railway travellers. It was in May 1857 that the Great Northern made an _ initial 
trial of gas for lighting their trains. ‘The system was that of a Mr. Knapton of 
York, and ordinary coal gas was employed. 

Some ten years later we find the North London, Metropolitan, Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, and also the Great Northern, using Newall’s “low-pressure” gas, 
contained in collapsible indiarubber rollers, fixed on the tops of the carriages. 
The North London has continued the use of this system, the gas-bags being 
located within the guard’s van. Compressed oil-gas is now used by most railways 
for lighting their carriages, although several systems of electric lighting have also 
been introduced, but not with continuously brilliant success. 

Before passing to modern vehicles, a description of a Great Eastern carriage 
constructed in 1868 will be of interest, as showing, at that comparatively recent 
date, how little the original design of 1830 had been departed from. The carriage 
is still in use; it has three compartments with stage-coach outlines, and measures 
17 ft. 6 in. long, 7 ft. wide and 5 ft. 11 in. in height. It is supported on four 
wheels, with a base of g ft. 6 in.; and contains a first-class compartment in the 
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A 65-ft. Sleeping-car. London & North-Western Railway, 1897. 


centre, 5 ft. 9 in. across, and a second-class compartment at either end, each 5 ft. 
6 in. wide. 

After introducing the “ Pullman” to this country, the Midland appear to 
have rather regretted it, for in 1875 new and improved first-class carriages were 
designed. These contained four compartments, instead of the usual three; the 
compartments were generally more commodious, being nearly 7 ft. high, 7 ft. 6 in. 
wide, and 6 ft. 4 in. across; whilst the arm-rests were made to turn up—the usual 
practice now. 

The “ quarter-lights” were also much larger, measuring 30 in. in length and 
17 in. in height. These dimensions, although liberal twenty-two years ago, are 
surpassed in modern bogie vehicles. 

It will be as well to place on record that corridor carriages and dining cars, now 
general, are not the result of such recent ideas as is usually supposed. ‘Towards 
the end of 1865, Mr. Mitchell, then engineer of the Highland Railway, drew up 
and published a detailed description of a first-, second- and third-class train, with a 
continuous passage from end to end, and provided with lavatory accommodation 
and refreshment buffet. It was proposed to build a train on this plan to run on 
the East Coast route between England and Scotland. The idea was not at that 
time carried into effect, although sleeping cars were afterwards provided for the 
night trains. 

Some twenty-three years ago sleeping saloons were run in the night expresses by 
both East and West Coast routes to Scotland. But these were only six-wheel 
coaches. ‘Those on the West Coast each contained accommodation for twelve 





passengers, a small compartment providing for four, and a larger one for eight 
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Coach for Southampton Steamer-Express. London & South-Western Railway. 


travellers. One door was provided on either side, with a passage across the 
carriage, the smaller compariment being at one side of the entrance passage and 
the larger at the other side. Lavatory accommodation was provided at both ends 
of the saloon. ‘The seats were similar to those provided in the first-class carriages, 
with a passage down the centre; by means of sliding extensions, each two met 
and made a transverse couch, Above each of these was a mattress with pillows, 
etc., lowered by levers from the roof; and reached by a pair of steps, thus forming 
upper and lower berths. ‘The illustration clearly shows the interior arrangements of 
this style of sleeping carriage. 

About the same time the London and North-Western introduced a special 
design of first-class carriage for use in the Scotch and Irish mail trains; each 
compartment could be converted into three beds, by rather an awkward arrangement. 
On the off side of the compartment, the couch was in a longitudinal position, the 
passenger’s head resting on one seat and his feet on the other, the intervening 
space being covered by a  sliding-frame connecting the two seats. The other two 
berths were arranged the length of the compartment, and comprised the remaining 
two seats on either side (the dividing arms being raised for the purpose). In_ this 
way the door on the platform side of the carriage was left free for the use of 
the passengers. 

The Great Western introduced broad-gauge “ sleepers ” on its West of England 
mail trains; indeed, the broad gauge was peculiarly adapted for sleeping, dining, 
and corridor coaches; but, save the “sleepers,” the Great Western management 
did not awake to the advantages of these improvements until the broad guage 
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was no more, or nearly so; the first corridor train in this country being built 
by the Great Western a few months prior to the abolition of the broad gauge in 
1892. 

A first-class corridor coach was tried on the East Coast in 1883, with a passage 
down one side, and first-class compartments each accommodating four passengers 
opening from the corridor; the carriage was about thirty-seven feet long, and, like 
all East Coast Joint Stock vehicles of fourteen years back, was supported on 
three axles only. 


G. A. SEKON. 


(70 be concluded next month.) 
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Interior of First-class Carriage, Southampton Steamer-Express. London & South-Western Railway. 























“KING WILLIAM.” 


Y Ballyrennan our political opinions are strong and 
well defined, and we express them freely. 
Fortunately this expression is usually confined 
to sympathisers, except at public gatherings, or 
meetings of our Local Board of Guardians and 
Town Commissioners, when we tell home truths 
to the opposition, which are duly reported in Zhe 
Ballyrennan Constitution and The Ballyrennan 
Journal, papers equally illegible, and representing 
the opposite poles of public opinion. 
In matters religious we are not bigoted. Men 
inherit their opinions, and we expect them to stick 
to them, whatever they may be, generally thinking the less of them if they don’t. 
We bear no malice if they were born to a set of ideas at variance with ours, but 
we bitterly resent a falling away. If we think some folk ought to be on our side 
and are not, if they belong to us by birth and “rat” to the enemy, we feel that 
hanging is too good for them—and so, perhaps, it is, since renegades ever envenom 
quarrels, being the sourest champions of the side they have espoused, and hardest 
on the one they have left. 

Such feuds, however, as that between Mrs. Macfarlane, who kept the refresh- 
ment room at the railway station, and Mr. James O’Kane the station master 
were rare, since usually Catholics and Protestants live on very neighbourly terms 
in our part of Ireland. They had taken a dislike to each other from the first, 
and after events served to intensify it. 

Mrs. Macfarlane was a tall, thin, and eminently respectable woman of fifty, 
possessed of many rigid virtues. At the time our story opens, she had been for 
two years proprietress of the buffet, and made a decent living by it, for Ballyrennan 
is situated on the Great Northern Railway, and a fair amount of traffic passes 
through it. 

The station master, familiarly known as Jim O’Kane, was Ballyrennan born, 
and had once been a porter on that very line. He was an intelligent, easy-going, 
yet quick-tempered man of pronounced Celtic type, with a round, good-natured 
face, a humorous mouth, shrewd, twinkling eyes, and immense volubility. Between 
him and Mrs. Macfarlane the deadliest warfare raged. She was cold and superior, 
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and implacably in the right. She pointed out Jim’s deficiencies whenever she saw 
them, and she saw them very often. All day long she sat in her refreshment 
room, spectacles on nose, her Bible open before her, knitting, and rising only at 
the entrance of a customer. Jim had an uneasy consciousness that nothing escaped 
her eye, and her critical remarks had more than once been reported to him. 

“The dour ould pill!” he said to his wife. ‘Why, the very look ov her ’ud 
sour a crock o’ crame. She’s as cross as a bag ov weazels.” 

Jim was a Catholic and a Nationalist. He objected to being referred to by 
Mrs. Macfarlane as a “ Papish” and a “ Rebel.” 

**Papish, indeed!” said he. “Tell the woman to keep a civil tongue in 
her head, or twill be worse for her.” 

“ How did the likes ov her iver git a husban’?” he would ask distractedly, 
after a sparring match. “Faith, an’ ’tis no wunder the poor man died.” 

Mrs. Macfarlane was full of fight and courage. Her proudest boast was of 
being the granddaughter, daughter, sister, and widow of Orangemen. ‘The com- 
parative lukewarmness of Ballyrennan Protestants disgusted her. She often told 
her intimates that in the little town where she was born no Papist was allowed to 
settle. In her childhood every evening the fife and drum band used to march 
through the streets playing “ Protestant Boys,” when the inhabitants were expected 
to rush to their windows and join in the chorus, unless there was a good excuse, 
such as illness. Otherwise the windows were broken. She looked on herself in 
Ballyrennan as a child of Israel among the Babylonians, and felt that it behoved 
her to uphold the standard of her faith. To this end she sang the praises of the 
Battle of the Boyne with a triumph that aggravated O’Kane to madness. 

Jim’s rage was the greater because Mrs. Macfarlane, whatever she said, said 
little or nothing to him. She passed him by with lofty scorn and _ indifference, 
affecting not to see him; and while she did many things that O’Kane found 
supremely annoying, they were all things strictly within her rights. 

Matters had not arrived at this pass all at once. The feud dated from Mrs. 
Macfarlane’s having adopted a little black dog, a mongrel, on which she lavished 
a wealth of affection, and which—as the most endearing title she knew—she named 
“King William.” This of course was nobody’s concern save Mrs. Macfarlane’s own, 
and in a world of philosophers she would have been allowed to amuse _ herself 
unheeded ; but Jim O’Kane was not a philosopher. 

Unlike most Irishmen he had a great love for flowers. His garden was 
beautifully kept, and he was prouder of his roses than of anything on earth save his 
eldest daughter Kitty, who was nearly sixteen. Picture, then, his rage and dismay 
when he one day found his beds scratched into holes, and his roses uprooted by 
“King William,” who had developed a perfect mania for hiding away bones under 
Jim’s flowers. O’Kane made loud and angry complaints to the dog’s owner, which 
she received with unconcern and disbelief. 

“Please, Misther O'Kane,” she said with dignity, “don’t try to put it on the 
poor dog. Even if you do dislike his name, that’s no reason for to say he was in 
your garden. He knows better, so he does, than to go where he’s not wanted.” 

After this there was open war between the station master and the widow. 

Jim, with many grumblings, invested in a roll of wire netting, and spent a 
couple of days securing it to his garden railings, Mrs. Macfarlane protesting the 
while that she did not believe a word he had said, that he had trumped up a 
charge just out of spite, that it was only what might be expected from one of his 
kind, that for her part she had always lived with gentry and had no patience 
with low agitators, and that she was quite sure it was his own children, and none 
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else, that he had to thank for the state of his garden—if, indeed, there was 
anything wrong with it at all, which she doubted. 

Under the windows of the refreshment room were two narrow flower-beds, 
which Jim took care never to touch, affecting to consider them the exclusive 
property of Mrs. Macfarlane. They were long left uncultivated, an eyesore to the 
station master; but one day Kelly, the porter, came to him with an air of mystery, 
to say that “th’ ould wan”—for by this term was Mrs. Macfarlane generally 
indicated—* was settin’ somethin’ in the beds foreninst the refreshment ruum.” 

Jim came out of his office, and walked up and down the platform with an air 
of elaborate unconsciousness. Sure enough, there was Mrs. Macfarlane gardening. 
She had donned old gloves and a clean checked apron, and trowel in hand was 
breaking up the caked earth, preparatory, it would seem, to setting seeds. 

“What’ll she be doin’?” asked Jim, when he got back. 

“Not a wan ov me knows,” said Kelly. ‘“She’s been grubbin’ there since 
tin o’clock.” 

From this time Mrs. Macfarlane was assiduous in the care of her two flower- 
beds. Every day she might be seen weeding or watering, and though Jim steadily 
averted his gaze, he was devoured by curiosity as to the probable results. What 
on earth did she want to grow? ‘The weeks passed. ‘Tiny green seedlings at last 
pushed their way through the soil, and in due course the nature of the plants 
became evident. Jim was highly excited, and rushed home to tell his wife. 

“ Be the Hokey, Mary,” he said, “’tis lilies she has there; an’ may I never 
sin, but it’s my belief they’re Orange lilies ; an’ if they are, I'll root ev’rywan ov 
thim out, if I die forrit.” 

“Be quiet now,” said Mary, a pacific creature who spent much of her time 
soothing her quick-tempered husband. ‘Sure she wouldn’t do the likes o’ that on 
yu.* ’Tis too hasty ’y’are, Jim. How d’ye know they’re lilies at all? For the love 
o’ God keep her tongue off ye, an’ don’t be puttin’ yersel’ in her way.” 

“Whist, woman, d’ye think I’m a fool? "Tis lilies th’are annyways, an’ time 
‘ll tell if they’re Orange or no; but faith, if th’are, I won’t stand it. I'll complain 
to the Boord.” 

“Sure the Boord ‘Il be on her side, man. They'll say why shudden’t she 
have Orange lilies if she likes.” 

“Ah, Mary, ’tis too sinsible y’are inthirely. Have ye no sperrit, woman alive, to 
let her ride rough shod over uz this way? ‘Make a mouse 0’ yerself an’ the 
cat ’ll ate ye’ ’s a thrue sayin’.’ Sure Saint Pether himself cuddn’t stand it,—an’ 
be the Piper that played before Moses, I won’t.” 

“Ye misforthunit man, don’t be dhrawin’ down ructions on yer head. Haven't 
ye yer childher to think about? An’ don’t be throublin’ yerself over what she does. 
’Tis plazin’ her y’are, whin she sees y’re mad. Take no notice, man, an’ p’raps 
she'll stop.” 

“The divil fly away wid her for a dour, bitther ould sarpint. The vinom’s in 
her sure enough. Why should I put up wid her, I’d like to know?” 

“Ah, keep yer tongue between yer teeth, Jim. “lis too onprudent y’are. Not 
a worrd ye say but is brought back to her by some wan. Have sinse, man. 
You'll go sayin’ that to Tom Kelly, an’ he'll have it over the town in no time, an’ 
some wan ’Il carry it to her.” 

“ An’ do ye think I care a button for the likes ov her? Faith, not a pin. | If 
you got yer way, Mary, ye’d have me like the man that was hanged for sayin’ 


* In the North of Ireland “‘ you” and ‘‘two” are pronounced as almost exact equivalents to 
the French “yeux” and ‘‘ ¢2,” 
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nothin’. Sure I never did a hand’s turn agin her, an’ ’tis a mane thrick ov her 
to go settin’ Orange lilies over foreninst me, an’ she knowin’ me opinions.” 

“Faith, [ll not say it wasn’t, Jim, if they ave Orange lilies: but sure ye don’t 
know rightly yet what they are, an’ in God’s name keep quiet till ye du.” 

Soothed somewhat by his wife, O’Kane recovered his composure, and as at 
that moment Tom Kelly rang the station bell, announcing that the Limited mail 
train from Dublin was signalled, he hurried out to his duties. 

The days went by. The lilies grew taller and taller. They budded, they 
bloomed ; and, sure enough, Jim had been in the right — Orange lilies they 
proved to be. 

“They'll be a fine show for the Twelfth of July, I’m thinkin’,” said Mrs, 
Macfarlane complacently to Head Constable Cullen, who had stopped “to 
pass her the time o’ day,” as she walked by her beds, swinging a dripping 
watering-pot. 

“So they will, ma’am,” said the Constable; 
Misther O’Kane say to them ?” 

“T’m sure I don’t know, an’ I don’t care,” replied Mrs. Macfarlane _loftily. 
**T haven’t consulted Misther O’Kane. He’s nothin’ to me.” 

“To be sure—to be sure; but bein’ Orange lilies ye know, an’ we have so few 
of them about here ; and him bein’ such an out-an’-out Nationalist, az’ a Catholic, 
I just thought it might make a differ between ye.” 

“ An’ if it does, it won’t be the first. I’m proud to differ from the likes of 
him. You’ve no sperrit down here to make a fellow like that a station master, 
him that was a common porter to start with; and as for his low opinions, I scorn 
them—an’ ignorant, benighted, Papish rebel.” 

“Come, come, ma’am: ’twas the Company made him station master, not uz. 
Jim isn’t a bad soort, an’ you’re givin’ him too hard names, so y’are.” 

“T’m surprised at yu, Head Constable,” said Mrs. Macfarlane with energy, “so I 
am—yu, a decent man, that has had the benefit of the pure gospel, takin’ his part.” 

“But sure, ma’am, the Bible bids uz love our inimies.” 

““So it does, but it bids us have no part with evil-doers, an’ woon text is as 
good as another, I’m thinkin’. Ah, times is changed when a man like yu, wearin 
the Queen’s uniform an’ all, can be found to wrest the Scriptures to the advantage 
of a fellow like that.” 

“Sure, ma’am, I’m for pace an’ concord. What’s the use of fightin’? We've 
all got our own idayas, an’ maybe in th’ ind, woon is as right as another.” 

“T’m surprised at you, Head Constable, that I am ; and if my poor father was 
alive this day to hear you he’d say the same. God be with the time when he 
marched through Strabane at the head of six hundherd Orangemen in full regalia, 
playin’ ‘Croppies lie down.’ ” 

Speaking thus, Mrs. Macfarlane turned abruptly into the refreshment room, and 
banged the door behind her. 

The Head Constable smiled and looked foolish, for he was a great man in a~ 
small way, and accustomed to be treated with respect ; then he walked off whistling 
to hide his discomfiture. 

At the time of the blossoming of the Orange lilies, James O’Kane was not at 
home, having had to go some twenty miles down the line on official business, and 
the obnoxious flowers took advantage of his absence to make a gay show. When 
he returned, as luck would have it, Mrs. Macfarlane was away, and had shut up 
the refreshment room, but had not locked it. No one locks doors in Ballyrennan 
unless their absence is to be lengthy. She had left “ King William” behind, and 
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told Tom Kelly to take care cf the dog, in case he should be lonely, for she had 
been invited to the wedding of a friend of hers, who was to be married that day 
at Dungannon. 

All this Tom Kelly told the station master on his return, but he did not say 
a word about the Orange lilies, being afraid of an explosion; and, as he said, 
“detarmined not to make or meddle, but just to let him find it out himself.” 

For quite a time Jim was occupied over way-bills in his office; but at last his 
attention was distracted by the long-continued howling and yelping of a dog. 

“Let the baste out, can’t ye?” he at length said to Kelly. “I can’t stand 
listenin’ to um anny longer.” 

“T was afeared twas run over he might be, agin’ she came back,” said Kelly, 
‘an’ so I shut um up.” 

“Sure there’s no danger. There won't be a thrain in for the next two hour, 
an’ if he was run over, God knows he’d be no loss. “Tisn’t I would grieve for 
um, th’ ill-favoured cur.” 

“King William” was accordingly released. 

When O’Kane had finished his task, he stood for a time at the office door, 
his hands crossed behind him supporting his coat tails, his eyes fixed abstractedly 
on the sky. Presently he started for his usual walk up and down the platform, 
when his eye was at once caught by the flare of the stately rows of Orange lilies. 

“Be the Holy Poker!” he exclaimed. ‘“ But I was right. "Tis orange they are, 
sure enough. What’ll Mary say now? Faith, ’tis lies they do be tellin’ whin they 
say there’s no riptiles in Ireland. ‘That ould woman bangs Banagher, an’ Banagher 
bangs the divil.” 

He stopped in front of the obnoxious flowers. 

“Sure isn’t it the murtherin’ pity there’s nothin’ I can plant to spite her. She 
has the pull over me intirely. Shamerogues makes no show at all—you’d pass 
them unbeknownst—while Orange lilies ye can see a mile off. Now, who but 
herself ’ud be up to the likes o’ this?” 

At the moment he became aware of an extraordinary commotion among the 
lilies, and looking closer perceived “ King William” in their midst, scratching as 
if for bare life, scattering mould, leaves and bulbs to the four winds, and with 
every stroke of his hind legs dealing destruction to the carefully tended flowers. 

The sight filled Jim with sudden gladness. 

“More power to the dog!” he cried, with irrepressible glee. “ More power to 
um! Sure he has more sinse than his missis. ‘“ King William,” indeed, an’ he 
rootin’ up Orange lilies! Ho, ho! Tare an’ ouns; but it’s the biggest joke that 
iver I hard in me life. More power to ye! Good dog!” 

Rubbing his hands in an ecstacy of delight, he watched “ King William” at his 
work of devastation, and, regretfully be it confessed, when the dog paused, animated 
him to fresh efforts by thrilling cries of “ Rats!” 

“King William ” sprang wildly hither and thither, running from end to.end of 
the beds, snapping the brittle lily stems, scattering the blossoms. 

“Be gum, but it’s great! Look at um now. Cruel wars to the Queen 0’ 
Spain if iver I seen such sport! Go it, ‘King William!’ Smash thim, me boy ! 
Good dog! Out wid thim!” roared Jim, tears of mirth streaming down his cheeks. 
“Faith, ’tis mad she’ll be. I’d give sixpince to see her face. O Lord! O Lord! 
sure it’s the biggest joke that iver was.” 

At last “ King William” tired of the game, but it was only when every lily lay 
low, and Mrs. Macfarlane’s carefully tended flower-beds were a chaos of broken 
stalks and trampled blossoms, 
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It was the quietest hour of the afternoon at Ballyrennan station. Kelly was 
busy in the goods store; M‘Crossan, the other porter, had just sauntered across 
to Mrs. McGlynn’s for a half-glass of whiskey, so Jim had all the fun to 
himself, and grudged losing any by rushing in search of some one to share it. 
Now, gloating over the destruction wrought, he picked up “ King William” by the 
scruff of the neck, bundled him into the refreshment room and shut the door, 
then, beaming with pure joy, rushed off to tell his subordinate the news. 

“Tom,” he gasped, peering into the dusky goods store, “I’m fit to be tied. 
What d’ye think? Th’ould woman’s Orange lilies is all knocked into smithereens.” 

“Oh, my dear, my dear!” cried Kelly. “Sure, I thought whin ye’d see um, 
ye’d go mad an’ break things. ” 

“But, Tom, the fun ov it is, I never laid a finger on thim. “Iwas the dog— 
‘twas ‘ King William,’ if ye plaze, that did the work—‘ King William,’ begorra, rootin’ 
up Orange lilies! Faith, ‘twas like Teague’s cocks, that fought wan another 
though they were all of the same breed.” 

“The dog?” said Kelly, and there was an accent in the interrogation that 
angered the station master. 

“Amn’t I afther tellin’ you ’twas the dog: who else? Maybe ye don’t 
believe me?” 

“Oh, I do b’leeve ye, sir. Why wouldn’t I? O’ny I hard ye say ye’d pull 
thim up if ’twas Orange lilies they was, an’ so I thought maybe——” 

“There’s. manny’s the thing a man sez, that he doesn’t do; an’ annyhow I 
didn’t do this, but begad ’twas fine sport all the same, an’ I’m not a bit sorry. 
’Twould be far much betterer to me than a tin-poun’ note this minnit if I could 
see the face ov her whin she finds it out.” 

“She'll be back soon now,” said Kelly, “an’ I misdoubt but we’ll hear from her 
before long.” 

Kelly’s words were speedily justified. 

As O’Kane in high good humour, having communicated the side-splitting joke 
to Mary and M‘Crossan, was busy over an account book, Kelly came in. 

“‘She’s back,” he whispered, ‘an’ she’s neither to hold nor to bind. I was 
watchin’ out, an’ sure ‘twas struck all of a hape she was whin she seen thim 
lilies ; an’ now I'll take me oath she’s goin’ to come here, for begob, she looks as 
angry as if she was vexed, as the sayin’ is.” 

“ Letter. come,” chuckled O’Kane; “I’m ready forrer.” 

At this moment the office door was burst open with violence, and Mrs. 
Macfarlane, in her best Sunday costume, bonnet, black gloves and umbrella 
included, her face very pale save the cheek bones, where two bright pink spots 
burned, entered the room. 

“ Misther O’Kane,” she said, in a voice that trembled with rage, “will you 
please to inform me the meanin’ of this dastardly outrage ?” 

“What outrage are ye talkin’ ov, ma’am?” asked O’Kane innocently. “Sure, 
be the looks ov ye, I think somethin’ has upset ye intirely. Faith, ye’r lookin’ 
as cross as nine highways.” 

“Oh, to be sure. A great wonder indeed that I should be vexed. ‘ Crabbit was 
that cause had,’” interrupted Mrs. Macfarlane with a sneer. ‘“ You're not deceivin’ 
me, sir. Full well yu know, Misther O’Kane, full well yu know that it’s good 
reason to be angry yu’ve given me this day. Full well yu know the outrage to 
which I am alludin’. I’m not taken in by your pretinces, but if there’s law in the 
land or justice I’ll have it of yu.” 

“Would ye mind, ma’am,” said O’Kane imperturbably—for his superabounding 
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delight made him feel quite calm and superior to the angry woman—“ would ye 
just mind statin’ in plain English what y’re talkin’ about, for not a wan ov me 
knows yit?” 

“Oh, you son of Judas! Oh, you deceivin’ wretch, as if it wasn’t you that 
has been desthroyin’ my flower-beds !” 

“ Ah, thin it is yer ould flower-beds yer makin’ all this row about? Yer dirty 
Orange lilies? Sure ’tis clared out of the place they ought t’ve been long ago 
for weeds. “Tis mesel’ that’s glad they’re gone, an’ so I tell ye plump an’ plain, 
bud as for me desthroyin’ them, sorra finger iver I laid on thim. I wouldn’t 
demane mesel’.” 

“Hould yer tongue before ye choke with lies,” cried Mrs. Macfarlane in 
towering wrath. “Who but yerself would do the like? Is it when I can get 
witnesses that heard yu swear yu’d pull them up? Don’t try to fool me.” 

“ Begorra, yer right enough in that. So I did say it, an’ so I might have done 
it too, on’y it was done for me, an’ the throuble spared me. I wasn’t nixt or nigh 
thim whin the desthruction began.” 

“ An’ if you please, Misther O’Kane,” said Mrs. Macfarlane with ferocious 
politeness, “will yu kindly mintion, if yu did not do the job, who did?” 

“Faith, that’s where the joke comes in,” said O’Brien pleasantly. “ "T'was fhe 
very same baste that ruinated my roses, bad cess to him—yer precious pet, ‘ King 
William.’ ” 

“Oh! is it leavin’ it on the dog y’are, you traitorous Jesuit? the poor wee 
dog that never harmed you? Sure ’tis only a Papish would think of a mean trick 
like that to shift the blame.” 

The colour rose to O’Kane’s face. 

“Mrs. Macfarlane, ma’am,” he said, with laboured civility, “wid yer permission 
we'll lave me religion out o’ this. Maybe if ye say much more, I might be losin’ 
me timper wid ye.” 

“ Much I mind what you lose,” cried Mrs. Macfarlane, once more flinging her 
manners to the winds. “It’s thransported the likes of you should be for a set 
of robbin’, murderin’, destroyin’ thraytors.” 

“Have a care, ma’am, how ye spake to yer betthers. Robbin’, deceivin’, 
murdherin’, destroyin’ thraytors, indade! I like that! ‘Thraytors! ‘Thraytor yerself, 
for that’s what the lot ov yu is. Who wants yu here at all?” 

Exasperated beyond endurance, Mrs. Macfarlane struck at the station-master 
with her neat black umbrella, and had given him a nasty cut across the brow, 
when Kelly interfered, as well as M‘Crossan and Mrs. O’Kane, who rushed in 
attracted by the noise. Between them O’Kane was held back under a_ shower of 
blows, and the angry woman hustled outside, whence she retreated to her own 
quarters, muttering threats all the way. 

“Oh, Jim! ’tis bleedin’ y’are!” shrieked poor anxious Mary wildly. “Oh, my 
dear! my dear! why did ye dhraw her on ye? Sure I tould ye how ’twould be. 
Sure she’ll process ye.” 

“Let her,” said Jim. ‘ Much good she'll get by it. Is it makin’ a liar ov 
me she’d be whin I tould her I didn’t touch her ould lilies? Sure I'll process 
her back for assaultin’ an’ battherin’ me.” 

“’Tis thrue for him,” said Kelly. “She flagellated him wid her umbrelly, an’ 
sorra blow missed bud the wan that didn’t hit, and on’y I was here, an’ lit on her 
suddent, like a bee on a posy, she’d have had his life, so she would.” 

The lawsuit between Mrs. Macfarlane and O’Kane never came off. Perhaps 
on reflection the former saw she could not prove that the station master had uprooted 
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her plants, or, what was more probable, the sight of him going about with his 
head bound up made her realise that he might be able to turn the tables on her. 
Accordingly, she meditated a scheme by which to “ pay him out,” as she phrased 
it, for his conduct, without the intervention of judge or jury. 

Not for an instant did she forget her cause of offence, or believe O’Brien’s 
story that it was the dog that had destroyed her Orange lilies. After some 
consideration she hit on an ingenious device, that satisfied her as being at once 
supremely annoying to her enemy, and well within the law. Her lilies, emblems 
of the religious and political faith. that were in her, were gone; but she still had 
means to testify to her beliefs, and protest against O’Kane and all that he represented 
to her mind. 

Next day, when the midday train had just steamed into the station, Jim was 
startled by hearing a wild cheer :- 

“ Hi, ‘King William !’ Hi, ‘ King William!’ Come back, ‘ King William.’ ‘ King 
William,’ my darlin’! ‘ King William !’” 

The air rang with the shrill party cry, and when Jim rushed out he found that 
Mrs. Macfarlane had allowed her dog to run down the platform just as the 
passengers were alighting, and was now following him, under the pretence of 
calling him back. There was nothing to be done. ‘The dog’s name certainly was 
“King William,” and Mrs. Macfarlane was at liberty to recall him if he strayed. 

Jim stood for a moment like one transfixed. 

“Faith, I b’leeve ’tis the divil’s grandmother she is, to think ov the like!” he 
exclaimed. 

Mrs. Macfarlane passed him with a deliberately unseeing eye. Had he been 
the gatepost, she could not have taken less notice of his presence, as, having made 
her way to the extreme end of the platform cheering for “ King William,” she picked 
up her dog, and marched back in triumph. 

“*T wonder how he likes that,” she said to herself with a defiant toss of the 
head, and a pleasing conviction that he did not like it at all. 

“Oh, say nothin’ to her, Jim! Oh, Jim, for God’s sake say nothin’ to her,” 
pleaded Mary. 

“T won't,” said Jim grimly,—‘“not a word. But if she does id agin, I’ll be 
ready forrer, so I will. Ill make her sup sorrow.” 

Speedily did it become evident that Mrs. Macfarlane was pursuing a regular 
plan of campaign, for at the arrival of every train that entered the station that 
day, she went through the same performance of letting loose the dog and then 
pursuing him down the platform, waving her arms and yelling for “ King William.” 

By the second challenge, Jim had risen to the situation and formed his 
counterplot. He saw and heard her in stony silence, apparently as indifferent to 
her tactics as she to his presence, but he was only biding his time.. No sooner 
did passengers alight and enter the refreshment room, than, having just given 
them time to be seated, he rushed up, threw open the door of his enemy’s 
headquarters, and putting in his head cried: 

“Take yer places, gintlemin, immaydiately. The thrain’s just off. Hurry, 
please. She’s away.” 

The hungry and discomfited passengers hurried out, pell mell, and Mrs, 
Macfarlane was left speechless with indignation. 

“T bet I’ve got the whip hand ov her this time,” 
the signal to start. 


chuckled Jim, as he gave 


Mrs. Macfarlane’s spirit, however, was not broken. From morning until night, 
whether the day was wet or fine, she greeted the arrival of each train by loud 
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cries for “‘ King William,” and on each occasion Jim retorted by bundling out all her 
customers before they could touch bite or sup. 


If those laugh best who laugh last, O’Kane certainly had the victory in this 
curious contest, for the result of his activity was that during all the time their 
feud lasted, Mrs. Macfarlane scarcely made a penny. She began to look worn and 
anxious, but was still defiant, still indomitable. 

The feud still continued. 

Each day Mrs. Macfarlane, gaunter, fiercer, paler, and more resolute in ignoring 
the station master’s presence, flaunted her principles up and down the platform. 
Each day did Jim hurry the departure of the trains and sweep off her customers. 
Never before had there been such punctuality known at Ballyrennan, which is 
situated on an easy-going line, where the guard, when indignant tourists pointed 
out that the express was some twenty minutes late, was accustomed to reply,— 

“Why, so she is. ’Tis thrue for ye.” 

One day, however, Mrs. Macfarlane did not appear. 

She had come out for the first train, walking a trifle feebly, and uttering her 
war cry in a somewhat quavering voice. When the next came no Mrs. Macfarlane 
greeted it. 

The small boys who daily gathered to see the sight—anything is worth looking at 
in Ballyrennan—crept away disappointed when the train, after a delay quite like that 
of old times, at last steamed out of the station. Jim himself was perplexed, and 
a little aggrieved. He had grown used to the daily strife, and missed the excitement 
of retorting on his foe. 

“Maybe ’tis tired of it she is,” he speculated. “Time forrer. She knows now 
she won’t have things all her own way. She’s too domineerin’ by half.” 

“* What ’s wrong with th’ ould wan, sir?” asked Tom Kelly when he met O’Kane. 
“She didn’t stir whin she hard the thrain.” 

“Faith, I dunno,” said Jim. ‘“ Hatchin’ more dishturbance, Ill bet. Faith, she’s 
like Moloney’s goose, that was niver well but whin she was doin’ mischief.” 

“She looks mighty dounsey these times,” remarked Kelly, but his superior 
appeared to take no heed. 

Secretly, however, he was uneasy, and blustered a little to himself to keep up 
his spirits. 

“Tis lyin’ low she is,” he muttered, ‘‘to spring some other divilment on me ; 
but I’m up to her.” 

It would not do, and after a time he found himself wandering in the 
direction of the refreshment room. ‘There was no sign of life visible, so far as 
Jim could see; but he was unwilling to observe too closely, for fear of catching 
Mrs. Macfarlane’s eye, while in the act of taking an undignified interest in her 
proceedings. 

Suddenly he remembered that the windows at the back had the lower panes 
muffed to imitate ground glass, and that one was scratched in the corner, thus 
affording a convenient peephole. He stole round as if on burglary intent, with 
many cautious glances to right and left; then, assured that no one was watching 
him, peered in. From his position he could not see much, but he discerned a 
black heap of something lying in the middle of the room, and was sure he heard 
a groan. Considerably startled, he hastened round to Kelly. 

“Tom,” he said, “maybe y’ought just to look in an’ see if anythin’ is wrong 
wid th’ould widow woman.” 

“An’ what ’ud be wrong wid her?” said Kelly easily. He hated being 
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disturbed. ‘She'll be out to meet the nixt thrain as fresh as a throut: see if 
she doesn’t.” 

“ All the same, I think ye’d better go.” 

“Sure I’ll go whin I’m done here. I’ve a power o’ worrk to git through.” 

“Work indeed! All the work ye do will niver kill ye. Faith, ye’re as lazy as 
Finn McCool’s dog, that rested his head agin’ the wall to bark.” 

“Tis aisy for ye to talk,” said ‘Tom. “Sure I'll go if ye like, sir, bud she'll 
shnap the head off ov me,” and he disappeared in the direction of Mrs, 
Macfarlane’s quarters. 

A moment more, and Jim heard him shouting “ Misther O’Kane, Misther 
O’Kane!” He ran at the sound. ‘There, a tumbled heap, lay Mrs. Macfarlane, 
no longer a defiant virago, but a weak, sickly, elderly woman, partly supported on 
Tom Kelly’s knee, her face ghastly pale, her arms hanging limp. 

“Be me sowl bud I think she’s dyin’,” cried Kelly. “She just raised her head 
whin she saw me an’ wint off in a faint.” 

“ Lay her flat Joe, lay her flat. Where’s the whiskey?” 

Jim rushed behind the counter, rummaged amongst the bottles, and came 
back with half a glass of whiskey in his hand. 

“Lave her to me,” he said, ‘an’ do you run an’ tell the missus to come _ here 
at wanst. Maybe she’ll know what to do.” 


He tried to force the whiskey between Mrs. Macfarlane’s set teeth, spilling a 
good deal of it in the process. She opened her eyes for a moment, looked at 
him vacantly, and fainted again. 

Mary came in to find her husband gazing in a bewildered fashion at his prostrate 
enemy, and took command in a way that excited his admiration. 

“ Here,” said she, “give uz a hand to move her on to the seat. ‘Tom, do ye run 
home an’ get Biddy to fill two or three jars wid boilin’ wather, an bring thim along 
wid a blanket. She’s as cowld as death. ‘Tom, fly off wid ye for the docther.” 

‘*What docther will I go for, ma’am ?” 

“The firrst ye can git,” said Mary promptly, beginning to chafe the inanimate 
woman’s hands and loosen her clothes.- 

When the doctor came, he found Mrs. Macfarlane laid on an impromptu 
couch composed of two of the cushioned benches placed side by side. She was 
wrapped in blankets, had hot bottles to her feet and sides, and a mustard plaster 
over her heart. 

“Bravo! Mrs. O’Kane,” he said. “I couldn’t have done better myself. I 
believe you have saved her life by being so quick—at least, saved it for the 
moment, for I think she is in for a severe illness. She will want careful nursing 
to pull her through.” 

“She looks rale bad,” assented Mary. 

“She must be put to bed at once. Where does she live?” 

“She lodges down the town,” said Mary: “at old Mrs. Smith’s in Castle 
Street ; bud sure she has nowan to look afther her there.” 

“Tt is too far to move her in her present state. The infirmary is nearer; I 
might try to get her there.” 

As he spoke Mrs. Macfarlane opened her eyes. Apparently she had 
understood, for she shook her head with something of her former energy and 
exclaimed “No, NO!” 

“What did you say?” asked the doctor. “Don’t you like the idea of the 


infirmary?” But Mrs. Macfarlane had again lapsed into unconsciousness. 
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Mary glanced at Jim, but he did not speak. 

“Sure there’s a room in our house,” she ventured, after an awkward pause. 

“The very thing,” said the doctor, “if you don’t mind the trouble, and if 
Mr. O’Kane does not object.” 

Jim made no answer, but walked out. 

“ He doesn’t, docther,” cried Mary. “Sure he has the rale good heart. I'll 
run off now, an’ get the bed ready.” 

3orne on an impromptu stretcher by Jim, Tom, M‘Crossan and the doctor, 
Mrs. Macfarlane was carried to the station master’s house, undressed by Mary, and 
put to bed in the spotlessly clean whitewashed upper room. 

The cold and shivering had now passed off, and she was burning. Nervous 
fever the doctor anticipated. She raved about her dog, about Jim, about the 
passengers, her rent, and fifty other things that made it evident her circumstances 
had preyed on her mind. 

Poor Mary was afraid of her at times; but guided by Dr. Mowbray’s directions 
she tried to do her best, and managed wonderfully well. 

There could be no doubt Jim did not like having the invalid in the house. 

“Here’s everythin’ upside down,” he grumbled,—‘‘ Mary up to her eyes in 
worrk an’ the house an’ childer at sixes an’ sevens, an’ all for a dour ouid woman 
that cuddn’t give uz a civil worrd.” 

Kitty was wonderfully helpful to her mother, and took care of her brothers 
and sisters, but her father grumbled at his wife’s absence. 

When from the unhappy woman’s ravings he learned how the feud had preyed 
on her mind, and discovered the straits to which she had been reduced, a dreadfully 
guilty feeling stole over him, which he tried in vain to combat. 

“Sure, twas her own fault,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Doesn’t every wan know I’m 
the paceablist man goin’, if I’m o’ny let alone? She desarved to be paid out, so 
she did, an’ I’m not wan bit sorry.” 

This did not prevent him from feeling very miserable. He became desperately 
anxious that Mrs. Macfarlane should not die, and astonished Mary by bringing 
home various jellies and meat extracts, that he fancied might be good for the 
patient ; but he did this with a shy and hang-dog air by no means natural to him, 
and always made some ungracious speech as to the trouble, to prevent Mary 
thinking he was sorry for the part he had played. He replied with a downcast 
expression to all inquiries from outsiders as to Mrs. Macfarlane’s health, but he 
brought her dog into the house and fed it well. 

“Not for her sake, God knows,” he explained, “but bekase the poor baste was 
frettin’, an’ I cudn’t see him there wid no wan to look to him.” 

He refused, however, to style the animal “ King William,” and called it “ Billy ” 
instead, a name to which it soon learned to answer. 

One evening, when the whitewashed room was all aglow with crimson light that 
flooded through the western window, Mrs. Macfarlane returned to consciousness. 
Mary was sitting by the bedside, sewing, having sent out the children in charge of 
Kitty to secure quiet in the house. For a long time, unobserved by her nurse, 
the sick woman lay feebly trying to understand. Suddenly she spoke. 

“What is the matter?” 

Mary jumped. 

“To be sure,” she said, laying down her needlework. “ "Tis very bad you 
were intirely, ma’am, but thanks be to God, sure you’re mendin’ now.” 

“Where am I?” asked Mrs. Macfarlane after a considerable pause. 

“Tn the Station House, ma’am.” 
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“* An’ who are you?” 
“Sure, don’t ye know me? I’m Mary O’Kane.” 

“ Mary O’Kane—O’Kane ?” 

“ Yis, faith! Jim O’Kane’s wife.” 

“ An’ is this Jim O’Kane’s house ?” 

“Whose else id it be? But there now, don’t talk anny more. Sure, we'll tell 
all about it whin y’re betther. ‘The docther sez y’re to be kep’ quite.” 

“But who brought me here ?” 

“'Troth, ’twas carried in ye were, an’ you near dyin’. Hush up now, will ye? 
Take a dhrop o’ this, an’ thry to go to shleep.” 

Mrs. Macfarlane lay silent, but she did not go to sleep. She seemed to be 
fitting things together in her mind like pieces of a Chinese puzzle, as she watched 
the sunset crimson glow and fade on the opposite wall. 

“ How long have I been here?” she asked Mary next morning, when she awoke 
refreshed by a good night’s rest. 

Goin’ on three weeks, ma’am.” 

* An’ was it you nursed me?” 

“Sure I did.” 

“ An’ who’s goin’ to pay you? I’ve no money.” 

“ Not a wan of me knows,” said Mary, with a touch of temper, “nor cares 
naythur. “Iwasn’t for yer money we tuk ye in. Hould up now a minnit till I 
change yer cap. Docther Mowbray’s comin’.” 

Presently Dr. Mowbray bustled in—a fresh-coloured, cheery little man. 

“That’s right, that’s right,” he said. ‘Going on finely, so you are. ’Pon my 
word, Mrs. Macfarlane, you have every reason to thank Mrs. O’Kane here for your 
being alive to-day. It was touch and go, I can tell you, at one time, touch and go; 
but here you are now, doing beautifully.” 

When Mary went downstairs to get some beef-tea, Mrs. Macfarlane turned 
anxiously to the doctor. 

“ Doctor,” she said, “ who’s supportin’ me here?” 

“Don’t worry your head about that yet awhile,” replied the doctor. “ Wait 
till you’re better.” 

* But I want to know. “Tis preyin’ on my mind.” 

“The O’Kanes have taken care of you ever since you fell ill, and have let 
you want for nothing. A kinder creature than that woman never drew breath.” 

“ But doctor, I can’t pay them back; an’ if you only knew, this is the last 
house in the kingdom I’d like to be in, an’ they are the last people I’d like to 
take charity from.” 

‘Now, Mrs. Macfarlane, Mrs. Macfarlane, put all that nonsense out of your 
head. Who’s talking of charity? ‘Time enough to think of this when you're well 
and strong.” 

“Tt’s grieved I am that ’twas to them I was brought. Who sent me here at all?” 

“JT did,” said the doctor. ‘There was no place else to send you to. It was 
too far to carry you to your lodgings, and they told me there was no one there to 
nurse you.” 

“No more there was; but I’d sooner have died, doctor—’tis the truth I’m 
tellin’ yu. “T'was O’Kane brought me to this.” 

“Oh, I heard of all that folly,” said the doctor, “and upon my word it seems 
to me you should both be ashamed of yourselves. Let it pass. It is over and 
done with now.” 

“But, doctor, he rooted up my flowers.” 
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“Well, he says he didn’t; but sure it wasn’t to please him you planted them.” 

“ He said it was the poor wee dog.” 

* And perhaps it was ; but anyhow, whatever he did, it seems to me his wife has 
made amends, and you ought to live like decent, peaceful neighbours for the future.” 

“Where is my dog? I suppose he killed it.” 

“Not he. Your dog is downstairs, as fat as a fool: I'll tell them to let it in 
here presently. But now lie down and sleep, like a good creature, for you're 
talking far too much. ‘Take that bottle every two hours, and as much nourishment 
as you can swallow, and you'll soon have no need for me.” 

By-and-by said Mrs. Macfarlane to Mary, “ The doctor thinks I’m mendin’ nicely.” 

“So he does,” said Mary. “Praise be to God, but ye’re gettin’ stronger 
every minnit.” 

“T think, Mrs. O’Kane, ’tis time for me to be movin’ back to my _ lodgins. 
Perhaps I could manage it to-morrow. I’m sure I’m greatly obligated to you for 
all you’ve done, but it’s a shame to be beholden to you any longer.” 

“Ts it movin’ you're talkin’ ov?” asked Mary. ‘‘ Why, woman alive, ye’re as 
wake as wather. Ye won’t be fit to stand for another tin days, not to talk o’ 
leavin’ the house.” 

“Td sooner go,” said Mrs. Macfarlane obstinately. 

“Now, don’t be talkin’ foolishness. You'll kill yourself wid yer nonsinse.” 

“An’ if I do,” said Mrs. Macfarlane bitterly, “who is to grieve?” 

At this moment in rushed “ King William” in wild excitement, leaped on the 
bed, licked his mistress’s face, wagged his tail, and whined for sheer joy. 

“There’s wan that loves ye annyways,” said Mary smiling; and she noticed two 
big tears start suddenly from Mrs. Macfarlane’s hard eyes, and drop on the dog’s 
coat, as she bent her head to conceal them. 

“Sure, she has a heart, afther all,’ was Mrs. O’Kane’s unspoken comment. 
Then she tucked in her patient, and left her lying wearily back on the pillow, 
her thin hand resting on “ King William’s” back, as he snuggled beside her. 

Next day, when she came upstairs, carrying a glass of milk with a fresh egg 
beaten into it, what was her dismay to find Mrs. Macfarlane, a long thin figure 
in her white nightgown, had got out of bed, and was trying to make her way 
across the room by clinging to tables and chairs. 

“God be good to uz! what are ye about?” cried Mary in dismay. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t ye ring the bell I left beside ye, if ye wanted annythin’? ‘“I’d have been 
up to ye before ye cud say ‘ Jack Robinson.’” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs. Macfarlane: “I only wanted to find my clothes. 
I’m a deal better and stronger, an’ ’tis too bad to be lyin’ here any longer.” 

“Ver clothes, is it? Why, I hung thim in the cupboard foreninst ye. Ye 
won’t be wantin’ thim for another week, sure.” 

“But I do,” said Mrs. Macfarlane. ‘“TI’ll not stay here any longer. I’m goin’ away.” 

“ Goin’ away, an’ you not fit to travel! Ah, thin where ’ud ye be goin’ to? 
Now get back to your bed again, dear, an’ don’t be foolish.” 

Mrs. Macfarlane would have resisted, would have resented being called foolish, 


but a sudden weakness came over her. Before she knew she was caught in 
Mary’s strong arms, and half supported, half carried back to the bed that was so 
gratefully warm. There she lay exhausted. 

At last she found voice. 

“Yu’ve been very good to me, Mrs. O’Kane, an’ I’m not unmindful of it ; but 
I cannot stay eny longer under this roof, beholden to your husband. I must go.” 

“Sure ye’ll go whin y’re able.” 
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“T’m able now.” 

“’Deed y're not, an’ as for bein’ beholdin’, God knows we don’t grudge it to 
you, an’ you shouldn’t grudge takin’ it.” 

“ P’raps you don’t ; but ’tis 4¢s money.” 

“ Whisht, now,” said Mary. “Sure, Jim isn’t as bad as ye make out. I tell 
ye what, I’ve been his wife this seventeen year, and his heart’s as soft as butther.” 

“T’ve not found it so.” 

“That was bekase you wint provokin’ him; but me b’leef is of both of ye, 
that yer bark’s worse than yer bite, but I won’t stay here argying anny longer. 
You ax the docther to-morrow, an’ see what he thinks.” 

When Jim came in to supper his wife said to him,—‘“ That craythure upstairs 
is mad to get away. She thinks we begrudge her the bit she ates.” 

Jim was silent. Then he said,—“ Sure, annythin’ that’s bad she’ll b’leeve ov uz.” 

* But ye’ve niver been up to see her. Slip into the room now, an’ ax her 
how she’s going on. Let bygones be bygones in the name of God.” 

“T won't,” said Jim. 

“Oh yes, ye will. Sure afther all, though ye didn’t mane it, ye’re the cause 
ov it. Go to her now.” 

Half pushed by Mary, Jim made his way up the steep stair, and knocked at 
the door of Mrs. Macfarlane’s attic. 

“Come in,” said a feeble voice, and he stumbled into the room. 

When Mrs. Macfarlane saw who it was, a flame lit in her hollow eyes. 

“Tm sorry,” she said, with grim politeness, “that ye find me here, Misther 
O’Kane; but it isn’t my fault. I wanted to go a while ago, an’ your wife 
wouldn’t let me.” 

“ An’ very right she was; y’re not fit for it. Sure, don’t be talkin’ ov goin’ 
till y’re better, ma’am,” said Jim awkwardly. “Y’re heartily welcome for me. I 
come up to say—to say, I hope y’ll be in no hurry to move.” 

“ Yu’re very good, but it’s not to be expected I’d find myself easy under this roof, 
where I can assure you I’d never have come of my own free will, an’ I apologise 
to you, Misther O'Kane, for givin’ so much trouble—not that I could help myself.” 

“Sure, ’tis I that should apologise,” blurted out Jim. ‘An’ rale sorry I am— 
though maybe ye won’t b’leeve me, that ever I dhruv the customers out.” 

For a long time Mrs. Macfarlane did not speak. 

“T could forgive that easier than your rootin’ up my lilies,” she said, in a 
strained voice. 

“But that I never did. God knows an’ sees me this night, an’ He knows that 
I never laid a finger on thim. I kem out, an’ foun’ the dog there scrattin’ at 
thim, an’ if this was me last dyin’ worrd, ’tis thrue.” 

* An’ ’twas really the dog?” 

“Tt was, though I done wrong in laughin’ at him, an’ cheerin’ him on; but 
sure ye wouldn’t mind me whin I told ye he was at me roses, an’ I thought it 
sarved ye right, an’ that ye called him ‘King William’ to spite me.” 

“So I did,” said Mrs. Macfarlane, and she added more gently, “I’m sorry now.” 

“Are ye so?” said Jim brightening. “Faith, I’m glad to hear ye say it. We 
was both in the wrong, ye see, an’ if you bear no malice, I don’t.” 

“You have been very good to me, seein’ how I misjudged you,” said Mrs. 
Macfarlane. 

“Not a bit ov it; an’ ’twas the wife annyhow, for I was hardened against ye, 
so I was.” 


“ An’ you’ve spent yer money on me, an’ I——” 
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“Sure don’t say a worrd about id. I owed it to you, so I did, but ye won’t 
have to complain ov wantin’ custom wanst y’re mended.” 

“] hadn’t taken a shillin’ for a fortnight,” said Mrs. Macfarlane in a low voice. 

Jim got very hot, and shifted uncomfortably from one foot to another. 

“Sure, I was a brute baste,” he said, “ an’ you a widow woman.” 

“No, I see nowI drew it on myself. “Iwas I provoked you; I was set against 
you because—-because——” 

“Oh, sure I know why, and there’s too much of it in the worrld, God help uz, 
espicially in this misfortunit counthry, but we’ll live and let live. Sure people isn’t 
half as bad as ye think whin ye don’t know thim.” 

“T tell you what,” said Mrs. Macfarlane, “I’ll not call the dog ‘ King William’ 
eny more.” 

“An’ why not?” said Jim in his repentance. “Sure I don’t mind, as long as 
'tisn’t done to anger me. “lis as good a name as another.” 

“T had no right ever for to call him that, an’ you objectin’.” 

“Begorra,” said Jim, “I'll tell ye what: I think mesel’ King William was a 
betther man anny day than King James—to his own side—but ’twas the feelin’ ov 
the thing that vexed me. An’ now I want to tell ye not to be down-sperrited. 
Y’ll soon be about an’ makin’ heaps o’ money.” 

Mrs. Macfarlane smiled wanly. 

“No chance o’ that, I’m afraid. What with my illness an’ all that went before 
it, business is gone. Look at the place shut up this three weeks an’ more.” 

“Not it,” said Jim. “Sure sence y’ve been sick I put our wee Kitty in charge 
of the place, an’ she’s made a power o’ money for ye, an’ she o’ny risin’ sixteen, 
an’ havin’ to help her mother an’ all. She’s a clever girl, so she is, though I sez 
it, an’ she ruz the prices all round. She couldn’t manage with the cakes, not 
knowin’ how to bake thim like yerself; but sure I bought her plenty ov biscuits 
at Connolly’s, and her mother cut her sandwidges an’ made tay, an’ the dhrinks 
was all there as you left them, an’ Kitty kep count ov all she sould.” 

Mrs. Macfarlane looked at him for a moment queerly ; then she drew the sheet 
over her face, and began to sob. 

Jim, feeling wretchedly uncomfortable, crept downstairs. 

“Go to the poor thing, Mary,” he said. “Sure she’s cryin’. We’ve made it 
up,—an’ see here, let her want for nothin’.” 

Mary ran upstairs, took grim Mrs. Macfarlane in her arms and actually kissed 
her; and Mrs. Macfarlane’s grimness melted away, and the two women cried 
together for sympathy. 


Now, as the trains come into Ballyrennan station, Jim goes from carriage to 
carriage making himself a perfect nuisance to passengers with well-filled luncheon 
baskets. ‘ Won’t ye have a cup o’ tay, me lady? There’s plinty ov time, an 
sure we’ve the finest tay here that you'll get on the line. There’s nothin’ like it 
this side 0’ Dublin. A glass o’ whiskey, sir? ‘There’s John Jamieson or Andy 
Watt’s if ye prefer that, and fine sherry wine. Ye’ll get nothing till Portadown 
after this. Cakes, ma’am, for the little ladies? ’Tis a long journey, an’ maybe 
they’ll be hungry,—an’ apples. Apples is mighty good for childher. She keeps 
fine apples, if ye like thim.” 


Mrs. Macfarlane has now grown quite fat, is at peace with all mankind, takes 
the deepest interest in the O’Kane family, and calls her dog “ Billy.” 
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The Council Room, Musée Plantin. 
AN ARTIST IN ANTWERP. 


starting-point for other and more interesting places, that its own charms 
are apt to pass unnoticed. It has indeed fallen from the high estate it 
occupied when Charles V. put off the crown of the Netherlands, but neither the 
“Spanish Fury” nor the mercantile needs of the present day have entirely taken 
away its claim to be one of the most delightful places at which an artist can linger. 

From the moment of landing it is vividly impressed upon him that he is abroad. 
The row of porters wearing blue blouses and smoking cigars, the men and women 
in their quaint garb landing mussels from Dutch fishing-boats, the children lying 
on the path or playing at cards on the pavement, are all so different from the 
English type, that the sketch-book is involuntarily produced. An effective group 
soon gathers, for the fishwives are very proud of being put into a picture ; and till 
the sketcher tears himself away he is surrounded by picturesque models and warm 
admirers, who take an interest in him and his work as long as he remains in 
Antwerp, and greet him as a comrade whenever he appears. 

His attention will soon be arrested by the Vieilles Boucheries, towering as a 
giant above the neighbouring houses, and he will find fitting subjects for his pencil, 
both in its massive architecture and the picturesque scenes around the shrines 
attached to its walls. 

Moving on to catch the view given in our frontispiece of the spire of lacework 
in stone, whose magic has enthralled him during the whole of the voyage up the 
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\ NTWERP is now so often, instead of the end of a journey, merely the 
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Schelde, he is beset 
by more women of 
foreign aspect in neat 
dresses selling steam- 
boat tickets. Very 
few untidy women 
are to be seen ; those 
corresponding to our 
coster class have 
smooth hair with a 
straight fringe, and 
all are continually 
knitting. They are 
said to be much 
more industrious than 
the men; but they 
make up for it at 
the February Carnival 
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and at the August 
Kermesse, when the 
whole town is given 

over to festivity. 
One of the pret- 
tiest sights at the 
Kermesse is the pro- 
cession of illuminated 
cars representing the 
“a various trades, on 
the preparation of 
= =< >> which great care is 
nr ~ Lh bestowed. The citi- 
a ig 3 zens are in their ele- 
“Le Cabinet de Plantin,” Musée Plantin. ment when organising 
fétes and processions, 
and if practice makes perfect they should by this time be adepts, for they have 
been at it several hundred years. A most graphic account is given by Motley of 
the preparations made for the reception of the Duke of Anjou on his entry into 
Antwerp in 1582, when a “Stupendous Allegory” in the form of a huge gilded 
car, crowded with those emblematical and highly bedizened personages so dear to 
the Netherlanders, awaited the approach of the new Sovereign. All the Virtues 
seemed to have come out for an airing in one chariot. Religion, in red satin, held 
the gospel in her hand, supported by Justice in orange velvet armed with blade 
and beam; Prudence and Fortitude embraced each other near a column enwreathed 
with serpents with their tails in their ears to typify deafness to flattery ; while 
Patriotism as a pelican and Patience as a brooding hen looked benignantly upon 
the scene. The streets were lined with troops and citizens, the balconies were 
filled with fair women ; the very gables, says an enthusiastic contemporary, seemed 

to laugh with ladies’ eyes. 

Although Antwerp cannot now boast of such “stupendous allegories,” yet the 
scene on a Kermesse night, with the torchlight procession, now winding through 
the narrow streets, now emerging into the great square, bright with illuminations 
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Courtyard of Musée Plantin. 


and coloured lamps and crowded with gaily-dressed and light-hearted spectators, is 
not one to be easily forgotten. 

Indoors and out, all is festivity: the Hotel de Ville is illuminated, and stately 
functions are proceeding in its noble rooms; while the beautiful modern Gothic 
Bourse is thrown open for a free public ball, where the dancers are footing it 
merrily to the strains of the band playing lively music in the midst. ‘There is 
another band in the Place Verte; the cafés there are overflowing, and the chairs 
extend across the roadway, giving the occupants a fine view of the Cathedral with 
Rubens’ statue in the foreground. 

But now the procession approaches; the Belgian national anthem strikes up 
amid great enthusiasm, all forsake their seats, babies are held high and clap their 
little hands to see the pretty-coloured lamps and the procession winding through 
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Blind Ezel Straat, Bruges. 


the town. The Cathedral chimes ring out the sweet music which has been the 
accompaniment of so many a Kermesse, and still the lofty spire keeps its silent 
watch of centuries over the ill-fated town, so many of whose joys and sorrows it 
has witnessed ; now seeing her exalted to heaven in her prosperity and pride, now 
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Proof-Readers' Room, Musée Plantin. 


thrust down to hell beneath Spanish tyranny and Alva’s cruelty, or the no less 
disastrous rule of her own blind and mad impulses. 

Antwerp, like England, owes a deep debt to the foreign craftsmen she has 
allowed to settle in her midst. One of these was the printer, Christopher Plantin, 
who was born in 1514, and after carrying on business for a time in Paris removed 
to Antwerp about 1555, in which year he issued two small volumes. 

Within the next seven years he had brought out many important works in 
various languages, and his reputation was fairly established; but being accused of 
printing a prayer-book deemed heretical, he had to take refuge in France for nearly 
two years, during which time his business was entirely destroyed and _ his printing- 
office and household goods sold by his creditors. He, however, managed to 
overcome the prejudice of the ecclesiastics, and in the end was appointed printer 
to the King of Spain, and of all the liturgical books used in that country and its 
dependencies, and returning to Antwerp was made ruler of the printers there. 

Before long, his premises becoming too small, he purchased the property now 
forming the Musée Plantin—a large building occupying four sides of the quadrangle 
shown in our drawing, which soon became one of the wonders of the literary world. 
Two hundred golden crowns, says an old chronicler, were required every day for 
payment of the workmen; and twenty-two presses were kept at work. From these 
issued the largest and most expensive book then known—the “ Royal Polyglot in 
four languages, published in eight folio volumes, with full-page illustrations from 
copper plates.” 

Scarcely, however, was Plantin settled in his new home when, on the fatal 3rd of 
November, 1576, the Spanish Fury burst over the city, transforming it within three 
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days from a fairyland of wealth 

and splendour to a charnel- 
house with three thousand dead 
bodies lying in the _ streets; 
while the magnificent marble 4 
Town House, celebrated as a | 
world-wide wonder, and over 

five hundred palaces, were Q 
reduced to smouldering ruins. 

The business of Plantin 
was crushed: ‘‘nine times,” 
he said, “did I have to pay 
ransom to save my property 
from destruction,—it would 
have been cheaper to have 
abandoned it”; but his 
despondency was only for 
a. day. In the ruins of 
the sacked city he still 
kept at work. When the 
siege appeared imminent 
he removed temporarily 
to Leyden, where he 
was appointed printer 
to the University, but 
after the siege he 
returned to Antwerp— 
no longer, alas, the 
Antwerp of his earlier 
days—for though, says 
Motley, other causes 
had silently girdled the 
yet green and flourishing 
tree, the Spanish Fury 
was the fire which consumed it to ashes. From that time its commercial prosperity 
was blasted. 

Plantin died in 1589, and was buried in the Cathedral, where his tomb is still 
to be seen. He left no son, but had five daughters, one of whom was married 
to John Moretus, who had been his trusted manager for many years, and was 
moreover a man of learning and wrote well in four languages. To him Plantin 
left the management of his printing-office, with the injunction that at his death it 
should pass to the members of the family who could most wisely manage it ; and 
the prudence of this arrangement was shown by the fact that the business remained 
in the family for three centuries. John Moretus fully maintained its reputation, 
which was carried to the highest point by his sons, John Moretus (2) and 
Balthazer (1), the latter adding most of the treasures of art and learning which 
now grace the walls of the ‘“ Musée Plantin.” Under the management of their 
successors, Balthazer (2) and (3), it was considered the first printing-house in the 
world, but after the death of Balthazer (3) in 1696, and throughout the eighteenth 
century, it confined itself exclusively to the production of religious works. This, 
however, was extremely profitable, owing to the monopoly granted by Philip II.; but 
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on this being withdrawn, in 1806, the business rapidly dwindled, and eventually 
came to an end in 1867. 
By this time everything was in decay, and it seemed probable that types and 
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matrices would go to the 
melting pot, and prints, 
furniture, and pictures 
find their way bit by bit 
to bric-a-brac shops, and 
this old glory of Antwerp 
become a_ story of the 
past. Such a fate has, 
however, happily been 
averted by the purchase 
of the house and _ its 
contents by the city 
authorities ; and through 
their enlightened policy, 
aided by loving hands 
by which the whole has 
been arranged and cared 
for, we have now before 
us in the Musée Plantin, not only the actual picture of a medieval printing 
house, but an epitome of the literary history of three centuries. To pass the 
doorway is to surround oneself with the same familiar objects which artists and 
men of letters saw and handled two or three hundred years ago, Here are 
their chairs and tables, their books and candlesticks, and other accessories of 
everyday office and domestic life; portraits of Plantin, his wife, daughters, and 
friends ; the ing presses used for many generations ; the punches of the great 
type of the “polyglot,” and blocks of its initial letters; first editions and fine 
copies from the presses of famous early printers, bought, not for show or as rarities, 
but as texts to be compared, collated or referred to for some new manuscript 
about to be put into the compositors’ hands. 

Among all these and the thousands of engravings, with their plates and blocks, 
etchings, paintings, and works of art of all kinds, covering the tapestried and 
stamped-leather-hung walls, an artist could work for months; but as Bruges still 
remains to be visited we must be content, in addition to the view of the courtyard, 
with drawings of the shop, proof-readers’ room, Plantin’s office, the composing and 
printing-room, and John Moretus’ bed-chamber, and these are selected more for 
their personal connection with the brave old printer, than for any intrinsic 
superiority, as here everyday objects possess as much interest as the rarest. 

But deeper than any archeological or artistic interest, or even than this personal 
sympathy with the founder, is the feeling that here lies the key to one great hold 
of Antwerp upon our imagination, as the battlefield whereon was fought the conflict 
between that which had waxed old, and was ready to vanish away, and a fresh 
and changed generation rejoicing in new views of government and religion, new 
worlds to conquer, and new hopes, and lofty, though vague and sometimes 
unattainable aspirations. For notwithstanding all that is ancient in Antwerp, one’s 
thoughts do not seem to dwell so much on the remote past as upon the new 
learning, beginning to throw its light over the dark ages, and the upheavals which 
were to usher in the renaissance, so that even the burden of the Cathedral chimes 
seems to be “ Ring out the old, ring in the new.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
THE KING IN STRELSAU. 


R. RASSENDYLL reached Strelsau from Zenda without accident about 
nine o’clock in the evening of the same day as that which witnessed the 
tragedy of the hunting-lodge. He could have arrived sooner, but prudence 

did not allow him to enter the populous suburbs of the town till the darkness 
guarded him from notice. ‘The gates of the city were no longer shut at sunset, as 
they had used to be in the days when Duke Michael was Governor, and Rudolf 
passed them without difficulty. Fortunately the night, fine where we were, was wet 
and stormy at Strelsau ; thus there were few people in the streets, and he was able 
to gain the door of my house still unremarked. Here, of course, a danger presented 
itself. None of my servants were in the secret; only my wife, in whom the Queen 
herself had confided, knew Rudolf, and she did not expect to see him, since she 
was ignorant of the recent course of events. Rudolf was quite alive to the peril, 
and regretted the absence of his faithful attendant, who could have cleared the way 
for him. The pouring rain gave him an excuse for twisting a scarf about his 
face and pulling his coat-collar up to his ears, while the gusts of wind made the 
cramming of his hat low down over his eyes no more than a natural precaution 
against its loss) Thus masked from curious eyes, he drew rein before my door, 
and, having dismounted, rang the bell. When the butler came a strange hoarse 
voice, half-stifled by folds of scarf, asked for the Countess, alleging for pretext a 
message from myself. The man hesitated, as well he might, to leave the stranger 
alone with the door open and the contents of the hall at his mercy. Murmuring 
an apology in case his visitor should prove to be a gentleman, he shut the door 
and went in search of his mistress. His description of the untimely caller at once 
roused my wife’s quick wit; she had heard from me how Rudolf had ridden once 
from Strelsau to the hunting-lodge with muffled face: a very tall man with his 
face wrapped in a scarf and his hat over his eyes, who came with a private 
message, suggested to her at least a possibility of Mr. Rassendyll’s arrival. Helga 
will never admit that she is clever, yet I find she discovers from me what she 
wants to know, and I suspect hides successfully the small matters of which she 
in her wifely discretion deems I had best remain ignorant. Being able thus to 
Copyright in the United States of America, 1897, by Anthony Hope. 
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manage me, she was equal to coping with the butler. She laid aside her 
embroidery most composedly. 

“ Ah, yes,” she said, “I know the gentleman. Surely you haven't left him 
out in the rain?” She was anxious lest Rudolf’s features should have been 
exposed too long to the light of the hall-lamps. 

The butler stammered an apology, explaining his fears for our goods and the 
impossibility of distinguishing social rank on a dark night. Helga cut him short 
with an impatient gesture, crying, “ How stupid of you!” and herself ran quickly 
down and opened the door —a little way only, though. The first sight of Mr. 
Rassendyll confirmed her suspicions ; in a moment, she said, she knew his eyes. 

“Tt is you, then?” she cried. ‘ And my foolish servant has left you in the 
rain! Pray come in. Oh, but your horse!” She turned to the penitent butler, 
who had followed her downstairs. ‘Take the Baron’s horse round to the stables,” 
she said. 

“T will send some one at once, my lady.” 

“No, no, take it yourself—take it at once. Til look after the Baron.” 

Reluctantly and ruefully the fat fellow stepped out into the storm. Rudolf 
drew back and let him pass, then he entered quickly, to find himself alone with 
Helga in the hall. With a finger on her lips, she led him swiftly into a small 
sitting-room on the ground floor, which I used as a sort of office or place of 
business. It looked out on the street, and the rain could be heard driving against 
the broad panes of the window. Rudolf turned to her with a smile, and, bowing, 
kissed her hand. 

“The Baron what, my dear Countess ?” he inquired. 

“ He won’t ask,” said she with a shrug. “Do tell me what brings you here, 
and what has happened.” 

He told her very briefly all he knew. She hid bravely her alarm at hearing 
that I might perhaps meet Rupert at the lodge, and at once listened to what 
Rudolf wanted of her. 

“Can I get out of the house and, if need be, back again unnoticed?” he 
asked. 

“The door is locked at night, and only Fritz and the butler have keys.” 

Mr. Rassendyll’s eye travelled to the window of the room. 

“T haven’t grown so fat that I can’t get through there,” said he. “So we'd 
better not trouble the butler. He’d talk, you know.” 

“T will sit here all night and keep everybody from the room.” 

“T may come back pursued if I bungle my work and an alarm is raised.” 

“Your work ?” she asked, shrinking back a little. 

“Yes,” said he. “Don’t ask what it is, Countess. It is in the Queen’s 
service.” 

“For the Queen I will do anything and everything, as Fritz would.” 

He took her hand and pressed it in a friendly, encouraging way. 

“Then I may issue my orders?” he asked, smiling. 

“They shall be obeyed.” 

“Then a dry cloak, a little supper, and this room to myseif, except for you.” 

As he spoke the butler turned the handle of the door. My wife flew across the 
room, opened the door, and, while Rudolf turned his back, directed the man to 
bring some cold meat, or whatever could be ready with as little delay as possible. 

“ Now come with me,” she said to Rudolf, directly the servant was gone. 

She took him to my dressing-room, where he got dry clothes; then she saw 
the supper laid, ordered a bedroom to be prepared, told the butler that she had 
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“ With a finger on her lips, she led him swiftly into a small sitting-room.” 


business with the Baron and that he need not sit up if she were later than eleven, 
dismissed him, and went to tell Rudolf that the coast was clear for his return to 
the sitting-room. He came, expressing admiration for her courage and address: I 
take leave to think that she deserved his compliments. He made a hasty supper; 
then they talked together, Rudolf smoking his cigar. Eleven came and went. 
It was not yet time. My wife opened the door and looked out. The hall was 
dark, the door locked and its key in the hands of the butler. She closed the 
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door again and softly locked it. As the clock struck twelve Rudolf rose and 
turned the lamp very low. Then he unfastened the shutters noiselessly, raised 
the window and looked out. 

“Shut them again when I’m gone,’ 
knock like this, and you’ll open for me.” 

“For heaven’s sake, be careful,” she murmured, catching at his hand. 

He nodded reassuringly, and crossing his leg over the window-sill sat there 
for a moment listening. The storm was as fierce as ever, and the street was 
deserted. He let himself down on to the pavement, his face again wrapped up. 
She watched his tall figure stride quickly along till a turn of the road _ hid it. 
Then, having closed the window and the shutters again, she sat down to keep her 
watch, praying for him, for me, and for her dear mistress the Queen. For she 
knew that perilous work was a-foot that night, and did not know whom it might 
threaten or whom destroy, 

From the moment that Mr. Rassendyll thus left my house at midnight on 
his search for Rupert of Hentzau, every hour and almost every moment brought 
its incident in the swiftly moving drama which decided the issues of our fortune. 
What we were doing has been told; by now Rupert himself was on his way back 
to the city, and the Queen was meditating, in her restless vigil, on the resolve 
that in a few hours was to bring her also to Strelsau. Even in the dead of night 
both sides were active. For, plan cautiously and skilfully as he might, Rudolf 
fought with an antagonist who lost no chances, and who had found an apt and 
useful tool in that same Bauer, a rascal and a cunning rascal, if ever one were 
bred in the world. From the beginning even to the end our error lay in taking 
too little count of this fellow, and dear was the price we paid. 

Both to my wife and to Rudolf himself the street had seemed empty of every 
living being when she watched and he set out. Yet everything had been seen, from 
his first arrival to the moment when she closed the window after him. At either 
end of my house there runs out a projection, formed by the bay windows of the 
principal drawing-room and of the dining-room respectively. These projecting walls 
form shadows, and in the shade of one of them—of which I do not know, nor 
is it of moment—a man watched all that passed; had he been anywhere else, 
Rudolf must have seen him. If we had not been too engrossed in playing our 
own hands, it would doubtless have struck us as probable that Rupert would 
direct Rischenheim and Bauer to keep an eye on my house during his absence ; 
for it was there that any of us who found our way to the city would naturally 
resort in the first instance. As a fact, he had not omitted this precaution. ‘The 
night was so dark that the spy, who had seen the King but once and never Mr. 
Rassendyll, did not recognise who the visitor was, but he rightly conceived that 
he should serve his employer by tracking the steps of the tall man who made so 
mysterious an arrival and so surreptitious a departure from the suspected house. 
Accordingly, as Rudolf turned the corner and Helga closed the window, a short 
thickset figure started cautiously out of the projecting shadow, and followed in Rudolf’s 
wake through the storm. ‘The pair, tracker and tracked, met nobody, save here 
and there a police-constable keeping a most unwilling beat. Even such were few, 
and .for the most part more intent on sheltering in the lee of a friendly wall and 
thereby keeping a dry stitch or two on them than on taking note of passers-by. 
On the pair went. Now Rudolf turned into the Konigstrasse. As he did so, 
Bauer, who must have been nearly a hundred yards behind (for he could not start 
till the shutters were closed) quickened his pace and reduced the interval between 
them to about seventy yards. This he might well have thought a safe distance 
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he whispered. “If I come back, I'll 
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on a night so wild, when the rush of the wind and the pelt of the rain joined 
to hide the sound of footsteps. 

But Bauer reasoned as a townsman, and Rudolf Rassendyll had the quick ear 
of a man bred in the country and trained to the woodland. All at once there 
was a jerk of his head; I know so well the motion which marked awakened 
attention in him. He did not pause nor break his stride: to do either would 
have been to betray his suspicions to his follower; but he crossed the road to 
the opposite side to that where No. 19 was situated, and slackened his pace a 
little, so that there was a longer interval between his own footfalts. ‘The steps 
behind him grew slower, even as his did ; their sound came no nearer: the follower 
would not overtake. Now a man who loiters on such a night, just because 
another ahead of him is fool enough to loiter, has a reason for his action other 
than what can at first sight be detected. So thought Rudolf Rassendyll, and his 
brain was busied with finding it out. 

Then an idea seized him, and, forgetting the precautions that had hitherto 
served so well, he came to a sudden stop on the pavement, engrossed in deep 
thought. Was the man who dogged his steps Rupert himself? It would be like 
Rupert to track him, like Rupert to conceive such an attack, like Rupert to be 
ready either for a fearless assault from the front or a shameless shot from behind, 
and indifferent utterly which chance offered, so it threw him one of them. Mr. 
Rassendyll asked no better than to meet his enemy thus in the open. They could 
fight a fair fight, and if he fell the lamp would be caught up and carried on by 
Sapt’s hand or mine; if he got the better of Rupert, the letter would be his; 
a moment would destroy it and give safety to the Queen. I do not suppose that 
he spent time in thinking how he should escape arrest at the hands of the police 
whom the fracas would probably rouse; if he did, he may well have reckoned on 
declaring plainly who he was, of laughing at their surprise over a chance likeness 
to the King, and of trusting to us to smuggle him beyond the arm of the law. 
What mattered all that, so that there was a moment in which to destroy the 
letter? At any rate he turned full round and began to walk straight towards 
Bauer, his hand resting on the revolver in the pocket of his coat. 

Bauer saw him coming, and must have known that he was suspected or 
detected. At once the cunning fellow slouched his head between his shoulders, 
and set out along the street at a quick shuffle, whistling as he went. Rudolf stood 
still now in the middle of the road, wondering who the man was: whether Rupert, 
purposely disguising his gait, or a confederate, or, after all, some person innocent 
of our secret and indifferent to our schemes. On came Bauer, softly whistling and 
slushing his feet carelessly through the liquid mud. Now he was nearly opposite 
where Mr. Rassendyll stood. Rudolf was well-nigh convinced that the man had 
been on his track: he would make certainty surer. The bold game was always 
his choice and his delight ; this trait he shared with Rupert of Hentzau, and hence 
arose, I think, the strange secret inclination he had for his unscrupulous opponent. 
Now he walked suddenly across to Bauer, and spoke to him in his natural voice, 
at the same time removing the scarf partly, but not altogether, from his face. 

“You're out late, my friend, for a night like this.” 

Bauer, startled though he was by the unexpected challenge, had his wits about 
him. Whether he identified Rudolf at once, I do not know; I think that he must 
at least have suspected the truth. 

“A lad that has no home to go to must needs be out both late and early, sir,” 
said he, arresting his shuffling steps, and looking up with that honest stolid air 
which had made a fool of me. 
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I had described him very minutely to Mr. Rassendyll; if Bauer knew or guessed 
who his challenger was, Mr. Rassendyll was as well equipped for the encounter. 

“No home to go to!” cried Rudolf in a pitying tone. ‘‘ How’s that? But 
anyhow heaven forbid that you or any man should walk the streets a night like 
this! Come, I'll give you a bed. Come with me, and I'll find you good shelter, 
my boy.” 

Bauer shrank away. He did not see the meaning of this stroke, and his eye, 
travelling up the street, showed that his thoughts had turned towards flight. Rudolf 
gave no time for putting any such notion into effect. Maintaining his air of genial 
compassion, he passed his left arm through Bauer’s right, saying : 

“T’m a Christian man, and a bed you shall have this night, my lad, as sure as 
I’m alive. Come along with me. ‘The devil, it’s not weather for standing still !” 

The carrying of arms in Strelsau was forbidden. Bauer had no wish to 
get into trouble with the police, and, moreover, he had intended nothing but a 
reconnaissance ; he was therefore without any weapon, and he was a child in 
Rudolf’s grasp. He had no alternative but to obey the suasion of Mr. Rassendy]ll’s 
arm, and they two began to walk down the Konigstrasse. Bauer’s whistle had 
died away, not to return; but from time to time Rudolf hummed softly a cheerful 
tune, his fingers beating time on Bauer’s captive arm. Presently they crossed the 
road. Bauer’s lagging steps indicated that he took no pleasure in the change of 
side, but he could not resist. 

“ Aye, you shall go where I’m going, my lad,” said Rudolf encouragingly ; and 
he laughed a little as he looked down at the fellow’s face. 

Along they went ; soon they came to the small numbers at the station end of 
the Konigstrasse. Rudolf began to peer up at the shop fronts. 

“It’s cursed dark,” said he. ‘“ Pray, lad, can you make out which is nineteen ?” 

The moment he had spoken the smile broadened on his face. The shot had 
gone home. Bauer was a clever scoundrel, but his nerves were not under perfect 
control, and his arm had quivered under Rudolf’s. 

“Nineteen, sir?” he stammered. 

“ Aye, nineteen. ‘That’s where we’re bound for, you and I. There I hope we 
shall find—what we want.” 

Bauer seemed bewildered: no doubt he was at a loss how either to understand 
or to parry the bold attack. 

“Ah, this looks like it,” said Rudolf, in a tone of great satisfaction, as they 
came to old mother Holf’s little shop. ‘Isn’t that a one and a nine over the 
door, my lad? Ah, and Holf! Yes, that’s the name. Pray ring the bell. My 
hands are occupied.” 

Rudolf’s hands were indeed occupied: one held Bauer’s arm, now no longer 
with a friendly pressure but with a grip of iron; in the other the captive saw the 
revolver that had till now lain hidden. 

“You see?” asked Rudolf* pleasantly. “You must ring for me, mustn’t you? 
It would startle them if I roused them with a shot.” A motion of the barrel told 
Bauer the direction which the shot would take. 

“There’s no bell,” said Bauer sullenly. 

“Ah, then you knock ?” 

“I suppose so.” 

“In any particular way, my friend ?” 

“T don’t know,” growled Bauer. 

“Nor I. Can’t you guess?” 

“No, I know nothing of it.” 
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“A tall, handsome, dark girl faced him.” 





“Well, we must try. You knock, and 
right. You understand ?” 

“How can I guess?” asked Bauer, in an attempt at bluster. 

“Indeed I don’t know,” smiled Rudolf. “ But I hate waiting, and if the door 
is not open in two minutes I shall arouse the good folk with a shot. You see? 
You quite see, don’t you?” Again the barrel’s motion pointed and explained 
Mr. Rassendyll’s meaning. 

Under this powerful persuasion Bauer yielded. He lifted his hand and knocked 


Listen, my lad. You must guess 
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on the door with his knuckles, first loudly, then very softly, the gentler stroke 
being repeated five times in rapid succession. Clearly he was expected, for without 
any sound of approaching feet the chain was unfastened with a subdued sattle. 
Then came the noise of the bolt being cautiously worked back into its socket. 
As it shot home a chink of the door opened. At the same moment Rudolf’s 
hand slipped from Bauer’s arm. With a swift movement he caught the fellow by 
the nape of the neck and flung him violently forward into the roadway, where, 
losing his footing, he fell sprawling face-downwards in the mud. Rudolf threw 
himself against the door: it yielded, he was inside, and in an instant he had shut 
the door and driven the bolt home again, leaving Bauer in the gutter outside. 
Then he turned with his hand on the butt of his revolver. I know that he hoped 
to find Rupert of Hentzau’s face within a foot of his. 

Neither Rupert nor Rischenheim, nor even the old woman fronted him: a tall, 
handsome, dark girl faced him, holding an oil lamp in her hand. He did not 
know her, but I could have told him that she was old mother Holf’s youngest 
child, Rosa, for I had often seen her as I rode through the town of Zenda with 
the King, before the old lady moved her dwelling to Strelsau. Indeed the girl 
had seemed to haunt the King’s footsteps, and he had himself joked on her 
obvious efforts to attract his attention, and the languishing glances of her great 
black eyes. But it is the lot of prominent personages to inspire these strange 
passions, and the King had spent as little thought on her as on any of the 
romantic girls who found a naughty delight in half-fanciful devotion to him— 
devotion starting in many cases, by an irony of which the King was happily 
unconscious, from the brave figure that he made at his coronation and _ his 
picturesque daring in the affair of Black Michael. The worshippers never came 
near enough to perceive the alteration in their idol. 

The half then, at least, of Rosa’s attachment was justly due to the man who 
now stood opposite to her, looking at her with surprise by the murky light of the 
strong-smelling oil-lamp. The lamp shook and almost fell from her hand when 
she saw him; for the scarf had slid away, and his features were exposed to full 
view. Fright, delight, and excitement vied with one another in her eyes. 

“The King!” she whispered in amazement. “No, but ” And she searched 
his face wonderingly. 

“Ts it the beard’ you miss?” asked Rudolf, fingering his chin. ‘ Mayn’t 
kings shave when they please, as well as other men?” Her face still expressed 
bewilderment, and still a lingering doubt. He bent towards her, whispering, 
“ Perhaps I wasn’t over-anxious to be known at once.” 

She flushed with pleasure at the confidence he seemed to put in her. 

“1 should know you anywhere,” she whispered, with a glance of the great 
black eyes. ‘‘ Anywhere, Your Majesty.” 

“Then you'll help me, perhaps?” 

“With my life.” 

“No, no, my dear young lady, merely with a little information. Whose house 
is this?” 

“My mother’s.” 

“Ah! She takes lodgers?” 

The girl appeared vexed at his cautious approaches. 

“Tell me what you want to know,” she said simply. 

“Then who’s here ?” 

“ My lord the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim.” 

“ And what’s he doing ?” 
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“He’s lying on the bed moaning and swearing, because his wounded arm gives 
him pain.” 

“And is nobody else here ?” 

She looked round warily, and sank her voice to a whisper as she answered, 
“No, not now—nobody else.” 

“T was seeking a friend of mine,” said Rudolf. “I want to see him alone. 
It’s not easy for a King to see people alone.” 

“You mean (al 

“Well, you know who I mean.” 

“Yes. No, he’s gone ; but he’s gone to find you.” 

“To find me! Plague take it! How do you know that, my pretty lady?” 

“ Bauer told me.” 

“ Ah, Bauer! And who’s Bauer?” 

“The man who knocked. Why did you shut him out?” 

“To be alone with you, to be sure. So Bauer tells you his master’s secrets ?” 

She acknowledged his raillery with a coquettish laugh. It was not amiss for 
the King to see that she had her admirers. 

“Well, and where has this foolish Count gone to meet me?” asked Rudolf 
lightly. 

“You haven’t seen him ?” 

“No; I come straight from the Castle of Zenda.” 

“ But,” she cried, “he expected to find you at the hunting-lodge. Ah, but 
now I recollect! The Count of Rischenheim was greatly vexed to find, on his 
return, that his cousin was gone.” 





“ Ah, he was gone! Now I see! Rischenheim brought a message from me to 
Count Rupert.” 

“And they missed one another, Your Majesty ?” 

“ Exactly, my dear young lady. Very vexatious it is, upon my word!” In this 
remark, at least, Rudolf spoke no more and no other than he felt. ‘“ But when do 
you expect the Count of Hentzau?” he pursued. 

“ Early in the morning, Your Majesty—at seven or eight.” 

Rudolf came nearer to her, and took a couple of gold coins from his pocket. 

“T don’t want money, Your Majesty,” she murmured. 

“Oh, make a hole in them and hang them round your neck.” 

“Ah, yes: yes, give them to me,” she cried, holding out her hand eagerly. 

“You'll earn them ?” he asked, playfully holding them out of her reach. 

* How ?” 

“ By being ready to open to me when I come at eleven and knock as Bauer 
knocked.” 

“Ves, I'll be there.” 

“And by telling nobody that I’ve been here to-night. Will you promise me 
that ?” 

“Not my mother ?” 

* No” 

“Nor the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim ?” 

“Him least of all. You must tell nobody. My business is very private, and 
Rischenheim doesn’t know it.” 

“Tl do all you tell me. But—but Bauer knows.” 

“True,” said Rudolf: ‘ Bauer knows. Well, we’ll see about Bauer.” 

As he spoke he turned towards the door. Suddenly the girl bent, snatched at 


his hand and kissed it. 
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“T would die for you,” she murmured. 

“Poor child!” said he gently. I believe he was loth to make profit, even in 
the Queen’s service, of her poor foolish love. He laid his hand on the door, but 
paused a moment to say, 

“Tf Bauer comes, you have told me nothing. Mind, nothing! I threatened 
you, but you told me nothing.” 

“ He'll tell them you have been here.” 

“That can’t be helped; at least they won’t know when I shall arrive again. 
Good-night.” 

Rudolf opened the door and slipped through, closing it hastily behind him 
If Bauer got back to the house, his visit must be known; but if he could ‘intercept 
Bauer, the girl’s silence was assured. He stood just outside, listening intently and 
searching the darkness with eager eyes. 


* * * * * * * 


CHAPTER XI. 
WHAT THE CHANCELLOR’S WIFE SAW. 


THE night, so precious in its silence, solitude, and darkness, was waning fast: 
soon the first dim approaches of day would be visible, soon the streets would 
become alive and people be about. Before then Rudolf Rassendyll, the man who 
bore a face that he dared not show in open day, must be under cover; else men 
would say that the King was in Strelsau, and the news would flash in a few hours 
through the kingdom and (so Rudolf feared) reach even those ears which we knew 
to be shut to all earthly sounds. But there was still some time at Mr. Rassendyll’s 
disposal, and he could not spend it better than in pursuing his fight with Bauer. 
Taking a leaf out of the rascal’s own book, he drew himself back into the shadow 
of the house walls and prepared to wait. At the worst he could keep the fellow 
from communicating with Rischenheim for a little longer, but his hope was that 
Bauer would steal back after a while and reconnoitre with a view to discovering 
how matters stood, whether the unwelcome visitor had taken his departure and 
the way to Rischenheim were open. Wrapping his scarf closely round his face, 
Rudolf waited, patiently enduring the tedium as he best might, drenched by the 
rain which fell steadily, and very imperfectly sheltered from the buffeting of the 
wind. Minutes went by; there were no signs of Bauer nor of anybody else in 
the silent street. Yet Rudolf did not venture to leave his post; Bauer would 
seize the opportunity to slip in; perhaps Bauer had seen him come out, and was 
in his turn waiting till the coast should be clear; or, again, perhaps the useful 
spy had gone off to intercept Rupert of Hentzau, and warn him of the danger 
in the Konigstrasse. Ignorant of the truth and compelled to accept all these 
chances, Rudolf waited, still watching the distant beginnings of dawning day, which 
must soon drive him to his hiding-place again. Meanwhile my poor wife waited also, 
a prey to every fear that a woman’s sensitive mind can imagine and feed upon. 
Rudolf turned his head this way and that, seeking always the darker blot of 
shadow that would mean a human being. For awhile his search was vain, but 
presently he found what he looked for—aye, and even more. On the same side 
of the street, to his left hand, from the direction of the station, not one but three 
blurred shapes moved up the street. They came stealthily, yet quickly; with 
caution, but without pause or hesitation. Rudolf, scenting danger, flattened himself 
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close against the wall and felt for his revolver. Very likely they were only early 
workers or late revellers, but he was ready for something else; he had not yet 
sighted Bauer, and action was to be looked for from the man. By infinitely 
gradual sidelong slitherings he moved a few paces from the door of Mother Holf’s 
house, and stood six feet perhaps, or eight, on the right-hand side of it. ‘The 
three came on. He strained his eyes in the effort to discern their features. In 
that dim light certainty was impossible, but the one in the middle might well be 
Bauer: the height, the walk, and the make were much what Bauer’s were. If it 
were Bauer, then Bauer had friends, and Bauer and his friends seemed to be 
stalking some game. Always most carefully and gradually Rudolf edged yet farther 
from the little shop. At a distance of some five yards he halted finally, drew out 
his revolver, covered the man whom he took to be Bauer, and thus waited his 
fortune and his chance. 

Now it was plain that Bauer—for Bauer it was—would look for one of two 
things: what he hoped was to find Rudolf still in the house, what he feared was 
to be told that Rudolf, having fulfilled the unknown purpose of his visit, was gone 
whole and sound. If the latter tidings met him, these two good friends of his 
whom he had enlisted for his reinforcement were to have five crowns each and go 
home in peace; if the former, they were to do their work and make ten crowns. 
Years after, one of them told me the whole story without shame or reserve. 
What their work was, the heavy bludgeons they carried and the long knife that 
one of them had lent to Bauer showed pretty clearly. But neither to Bauer nor 
to them did it occur that their quarry might be crouching near, hunting as well 
as hunted. Not that the pair of ruffians who had been thus hired would have 
hesitated for that thought, as I imagine. For it is strange, yet certain, that the 
zenith of courage and the acme of villainy can alike be bought for the price of a 
lady’s glove; among such outcasts as those from whom Bauer drew his recruits 
the murder of a man is held serious only when the police are by, and death at 
the hands of him they seek to kill is no more than an everyday risk of their 
employment. 

“‘Here’s the house,” whispered Bauer, stopping at the door. ‘ Now I'll knock, 
and you stand by to knock him on the head if he runs out. He’s got a six- 
shooter, so lose no time.” 

“He'll only fire it in heaven,” growled a hoarse guttural voice that ended in 
a chuckle. 

“But if he’s gone?” objected the other auxiliary. 

“Then I know where he’s gone,” answered Bauer. “ Are you ready?” 

A ruffian stood on either side of the door with uplifted bludgeon. Bauer 
raised his hand to knock. 

Rudolf knew that Rischenheim was within, and he feared that Bauer, hearing 
that the stranger had gone, would take the opportunity of telling the Count 
of his visit. The Count would in his turn warn Rupert of Hentzau, and the 


work of catching the ringleader would all fall to be done again. At no time 
did Mr. Rassendyll take count of odds against him, but in this instance he may 
well have thought himself, with his revolver, a match for the three ruffians. At 
any rate, before Bauer had time to give the signal, he sprang out suddenly from 
the wall and darted at the fellow. His onset was so sudden that the other two 


fell back a pace; Rudolf caught Bauer fairly by the throat. I do not suppose 
that he meant to strangle him, but the anger, long stored in his heart, found vent 
in the fierce grip of his fingers. It is certain that Bauer thought his time was 
come, unle.s he struck a blow for himself. Instantly he raised his hand and 
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thrust fiercely at Rudolf with his long knife. Mr. Rassendyll would have been a 
dead man, had he not loosed his hold and sprung lightly away. But Bauer sprang 
at him again, thrusting with the knife, and crying to his associates, “Club him, 
you fools, club him!” 

Thus exhorted, one jumped forward. The moment for hesitation had gone. In 
spite of the noise of wind and pelting rain, the sound of a shot risked much ; but 
not to fire was death. Rudolf fired full at Bauer: the fellow saw his intention 
and tried to leap behind one of his companions; he was just too late, and fell 
with a groan to the ground. 

Again the other ruffians shrank back, appalled by the sudden ruthless decision 
of the act. Mr. Rassendyll laughed. A _half-smothered yet uncontrolled oath 
broke from one of them. ‘“ By God!” he whispered hoarsely, gazing at Rudolf’s 
face and letting his arm fall to his side. ‘“ My God!” he said then, and his 
mouth hung open. Again Rudolf laughed at his terrified stare. 

“A bigger job than you fancied, is it?” he asked, pushing his scarf well away 
from his chin. 

The man gaped at him; the other’s eyes asked wondering questions, but 
neither did he attempt to resume the attack. The first at last found voice, and 
he said, “ Well, it'd be damned cheap at ten crowns, and that’s the living truth.” 

His friend—or confederate rather, for such men have no friends—looked on, 
still amazed. 

“Take up that fellow by his head and his heels,” ordered Rudolf. “ Quickly ! 
I suppose you don’t want the police to find us here with him, do you? Well, 
no more do I. Lift him up.” 

As he spoke Rudolf turned to knock on the door of No. 19. 

But even as he did so Bauer groaned! Dead perhaps he ought to have been, 
but it seems to me that fate is always ready to take the cream and leave the 
scum. His leap aside had served him well after all: he had nearly escaped scot 
free. As it was, the bullet, almost missing his head altogether, had just glanced 
on his temple as it passed; its impact had stunned but not killed. Friend Bauer 
was in unusual luck that night; I wouldn’t have taken a hundred to one about 
his chance of life. Rudolf arrested his hand. It would not do to leave Bauer 
at the house, if Bauer were likely to regain speech. He stood for a moment 
considering what to do, but in an instant the thoughts that he tried to gather 
were scattered again. 

“The patrol, the patrol!” hoarsely whispered the fellow who had not yet 
spoken. There was a sound of the hoofs of horses. Down the street from the 
station-end there appeared two mounted men. Without a second’s hesitation the 
two rascals dropped their friend Bauer with a thud on the ground; one ran at his 
full speed across the street, the other bolted no less quickly up the Konigstrasse. 
Neither could afford to meet the constables; and who could say what story this 
red-haired gentleman might tell, aye, or what powers he might command ? 

But in truth Rudolf gave no thought to either his story or his powers. If he 
were caught, the best he could hope would be to lie in the lock-up while Rupert 
played his game unmolested. The device that he had employed against the 
amazed ruffians could be used against lawful authority only as a last and desperate 
resort. While he could run, run he would. In an instant he also took to his 
heels, following the fellow who had darted up the Konigstrasse. But before he 
had gone very far, coming to a narrow turning, he shot down it; then he paused 
for a moment to listen. 

The patrol had seen the sudden dispersal of the group, and, struck with 
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‘A few minutes brought them where Bauer was.” 


natural suspicion, quickened pace. A few minutes brought them where Bauer was. 
They jumped from their horses and ran to him. He was unconscious, and 
could, of course, give them no account of how he came to be in his present 
state. The fronts of all the houses were dark, the doors shut; there was nothing 
to connect the man stretched on the ground with either No. 19 or any other 
dwelling. Moreover the constables were not sure that the sufferer was himself 
a meritorious object, for his hand still held a long ugly knife. They were 
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perplexed : they were but two; there was a wounded man to look after; there 
were three men to pursue, and the three had fled in three separate directions. 
They looked up at No. 19; No. 19 remained dark, quiet, absolutely indifferent. 
The fugitives were out of sight. Rudolf Rassendyll, hearing nothing, had started 
again on his way. But a minute later he heard a shrill whistle. ‘The patrol 
were summoning assistance; the man must be carried to the station, and a 
report made; but other constables might be warned of what had happened, 
and despatched in pursuit of the culprits. Rudolf heard more than one answering 
whistle ; he broke into a run, looking for a turning on the left that would 
take him back into the direction of my house, but he found none. The 
narrow street twisted and curved in the bewildering way that characterises the 
old parts of the town. Rudolf had spent some time once in Strelsau; but a king 
learns little of back streets, and he was soon fairly puzzled as to his whereabouts. 
Day was dawning, and he began to meet people here and there. He dared run 
no more, even had his breath lasted him; winding the scarf about his face, and 
cramming his hat over his forehead again, he fell into an easy walk, wondering 
whether he could venture to ask his way, relieved to find no signs that he was 
being pursued, trying to persuade himself that Bauer, though not dead, was at 
least incapable of embarrassing disclosures, above all conscious of the danger of 
his tell-tale face, and of the necessity of finding some shelter before the city was 
all stirring and awake. 

At this moment he heard horse’s hoofs behind him. He was now at the end 
of the street, where it opened on the square in which the barracks stand. He 
knew his bearings now, and, had he not been interrupted, could have been back to 
safe shelter in my house in twenty minutes. But looking back he saw the figure 
of a mounted constable just coming into sight behind him. The man seemed to 
see Rudolf, for he broke into a quick trot. Mr. Rassendyll’s position was critical ; 
this fact alone accounts for the dangerous step into which he allowed himself to 
be forced. Here he was, a man unable to give account of himself, of remarkable 
appearance, and carrying a revolver, of which one barrel was discharged. And 
there was Bauer, a wounded man, shot by somebody with a revolver, a quarter 
of an hour before. Even to be questioned was dangerous ; to be detained meant 
ruin to the great business that engaged his energies. For all he knew, the patrol 
had actually sighted him as he ran. His fears were not vain; for the constable 
raised his voice, crying, “Hi, sir—you there—stop a minute !” 

Resistance was the one thing worse than to yield. Wit, and not force, must 
find escape this time. Rudolf stopped, looking round again with a surprised air. 
Then he drew himself up with an assumption of dignity, and waited for the 
constable. If that last card must be played, he would win the hand with it. 

“Well, what do you want?” he asked coldly, when the man was a few yards 
from him; and, as he spoke, he withdrew the scarf almost entirely from his 
features, keeping it only over his chin. ‘ You call very peremptorily,” he continued, 
staring contemptuously. ‘‘ What’s your business with me?” 

With a violent start, the sergeant—for such the star on his collar and the lace 
on his cuff proclaimed him—leant forward in the saddle, to look at the man 
whom he had hailed. Rudolf said nothing and did not move. The man’s eyes 
studied his face intently. Then he sat bolt upright and saluted, his face dyed to 
a deep red in his sudden confusion. 

“And why do you salute me now?” asked Rudolf in a mocking tone. “ First 
you hunt me, then you salute me. By heaven, I don’t know why you put yourself 
out at all about me!” 
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“‘]—]——_” the fellow stuttered. ‘Then trying a fresh start, he stammered, 
“Your Majesty, I didn’t know—I didn’t suppose 4 

Rudolf stepped towards him with a quick decisive tread. 

“And why do you call me ‘Your Majesty’?” he asked, still mockingly. 

“Tt—it—Isn’t it Your Majesty ?” 

Rudolf was close by him now, his hand on the horse’s neck. He looked up in 
the sergeant’s face with steady eyes, saying, 

“You make a mistake, my friend. I am not the King.” 

“You are not—— ?” stuttered the bewildered fellow. 

“ By no means. And, sergeant ?” 

“ Your Majesty ?” 

“Sir, you mean.” 

‘Ves, sir.” 

“A zealous officer, sergeant, can make no greater mistake than to take for the 
King a gentleman who is not the King. It might injure his prospects, since the 
King, not being here, mightn’t wish to have it supposed that he was here. Do 
you follow me, sergeant?” 

The man said nothing, but stared hard. After a moment Rudolf continued: 

“In such a case,” said he, “a discreet officer would not trouble the gentleman 
any more, and would be very careful not to mention that he had made such a 
silly mistake. Indeed, if questioned, he would answer without hesitation that he 
hadn’t seen anybody even like the King, much less the King himself.” 

A doubtful puzzled little smile spread under the sergeant’s moustache. 

“Vou see, the King is not even in Strelsau,” said Rudolf. 

“Not in Strelsau, sir? ” 

“Why, no, he’s at Zenda.” 

“Ah! At Zenda, sir?” 

“Certainly. It is therefore impossible—physically impossible 
be here. 

The fellow was convinced that he understood now. 

“Tt’s certainly impossible, sir,” said he, smiling more broadly. 

* Absolutely. And therefore impossible also that you should have seen him.” 
With this Rudolf took a gold piece from his pocket and handed it to the sergeant. 
The fellow took it with something like a wink. “As for you, you’ve searched 
here and found nobody,” concluded Mr. Rassendyll. “So hadn’t you better at 
once search somewhere else ?” 

“ Without doubt, sir,” said the sergeant ; and with the most deferential salute, 
and another confidential smile, he turned and rode back by the way he had 
come. No doubt he wished that he could meet a gentleman who was—not the 
King—every morning of his life. It hardly need be said that all idea of connecting 
the gentleman with the crime committed in the Konigstrasse had vanished from 
his mind. Thus Rudolf won freedom from the man’s interference, but at a dangerous 
cost—how dangerous he did not know. It was indeed most impossible that the 
King could be in Strelsau. 

He lost no time now in turning his steps towards his refuge. It was past five 
o'clock, day came quickly, and the streets began to be peopled by men and 
women on their way to open stalls or to buy in the market. Rudolf crossed the 
square at a rapid walk, for he was afraid of the soldiers who were gathering for 
early duty opposite to the barracks. Fortunately he passed by them unobserved, 
and gained the comparative seclusion of the street in which my house stands 
without encountering any further difficulties. 
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In truth he was almost in safety; but 
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bad luck was now to have its turn. When Mr. Rassendyll was no more than 
fifty yards from my door, a carriage suddenly drove up and stopped a few paces 
in front of him. The footman sprang down and opened the door. Two ladies 
got out; they were dressed in. evening costume, and were returning from a ball. 
One was middle-aged, the other young and rather pretty. They stood for a moment 
on the pavement, the younger saying, 

“Tsn’t it pleasant, mother? I wish I could always be up at five o’clock.” 

“ My dear, you wouldn't like it for long,” answered the elder. ‘It’s very nice 
for a change, but——” 

She stopped abruptly. Her eye had fallen on Rudolf Rassendyll. He knew 
her: she was no less a person than the wife of Helsing the Chancellor; his was 
the house at which the carriage had stopped. The trick that had served with the 
sergeant of police would not do now. She knew the King too well to believe that 
she could be mistaken about him; she was too much of a busybody to be content 
to pretend that she was mistaken. 


1 


“Good gracious!” she whispered loudly, and, catching her daughter’s arm, she 
murmured, ‘‘ Heavens, my dear, it’s the King!” 

Rudolf was caught. Not only the ladies but their servants were looking at him. 

Flight was impossible. He walked by them. ‘The ladies curtseyed, the servants 
bowed bare-headed. Rudolf touched his hat and bowed slightly in return. He 
walked straight on towards my house; they were watching him, and he knew it. 
Most heartily did he curse the untimely hours to which folks keep up their dancing, 
but he thought that a visit to my house would afford as plausible an excuse for his 
presence as any other. So he went on, surveyed by the wondering ladies, and by 
the servants, who, smothering smiles, asked one another what brought his Majesty 
abroad in such a plight (for Rudolf’s clothes were soaked and his boots muddy), 
at such an hour—and that in Strelsau, when all the world thought he was at Zenda. 

Rudolf reached my house. Knowing that he was watched, he had abandoned 
all intention of giving the signal agreed on between my wife and himself and of 
making his way in through the window. Such a sight would indeed have given 
the excellent Baroness von Helsing matter for gossip! It was better to let every 
servant in my house see his open entrance. But, alas, virtue itself sometimes 
leads to ruin. My dearest Helga, sleepless and watchful in the interest of her 
mistress, was even now behind the shutter, listening with all her ears and peering 
through the chinks. No sooner did Rudolf’s footsteps become audible than she 
cautiously unfastened the shutter, opened the window, put her pretty head out, and 
called softly, 

“ All’s safe! Come in!” 

The mischief was done then, for the faces of Helsing’s wife and daughter, aye, 
and the faces of Helsing’s servants, were intent on this most strange spectacle. 
Rudolf, turning his head over his shoulder, saw them; a moment later poor 
Helga saw them also. Innocent and untrained in controlling her feelings, she 
gave a shrill little cry of dismay, and hastily drew back. Rudolf looked round 
again. The ladies had retreated to the cover of the porch, but he still saw their 
eager faces peering from between the pillars that supported it. 

“T may as well go in now,” said Rudolf, and in he sprang. There was a 
merry smile on his face as he ran forward to meet Helga, who leant against the 
table, pale and agitated. 

“They saw you?” she gasped. 

“ Undoubtedly,” said he. Then his sense of amusement conquered everything 
else, and he sat down in a chair, laughing. 
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‘* «Heavens, my dear, it's the King!'” 


“T’d give my life,” said he, “to hear the story that the Chancellor will be 
waked up to hear in a minute or two from now!” 

But a moment's thought made him grave again. For whether he were the 
King or Rudolf Rassendyll, he knew that my wife’s name was in equal peril. 
Knowing this, he stood at nothing to serve her. He turned to her and spoke 
quickly. 

“You must rouse one of the servants at once. Send him round to the 
Chancellor’s and tell the Chancellor to come here directly. No, write a note. Say 
the King has come by appointment to see Fritz on some private business, but 
that Fritz has not kept the appointment, and that the King must now see the 
Chancellor at once. Say there’s not a moment to lose.” 

She was looking at him with wondering eyes. 

“Don’t you see,” he said, “if I can impose on Helsing, I may stop those 
women’s tongues? If nothing’s done, how long do you suppose it'll be before all 
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Strelsau knows that Fritz von Tarlenheim’s wife let the King in at the window at 
five o’clock in the morning ?” 

“T don’t understand,” murmured poor Helga in bewilderment. 

“No, my dear lady, but for Heaven’s sake do what I ask of you. It’s the 
only chance now.” 

“T’'ll do it,” she said, and sat down to write. 

Thus it was that, hard on the marvellous tidings which, as I conjecture, the 
Baroness von Helsing poured into her husband’s drowsy ears, came an imperative 
summons that the Chancellor should wait on the King at the house of Fritz von 
Tarlenheim. 

Truly we had tempted fate too far by bringing Rudolf Rassendyll again to 


Strelsau. 
* * * * * * * 


CHAPTER XII. 
BEFORE THEM ALL! 


GREAT as was the risk and immense as were the difficulties created by the course 
which Mr. Rassendyll adopted, I cannot doubt that he acted for the best in the 
light of the information which he possessed. His plan was to disclose himself in 
the character of the King to Helsing, to bind him to secrecy, and make him 
impose the same obligation on his wife, daughter, and servants. The Chancellor 
was to be quieted with the excuse of urgent business, and conciliated by a promise 
that he should know its nature in the course of a few hours; meanwhile an 
appeal to his loyalty must suffice to insure obedience. If all went well in the day 
that had now dawned, by the evening of it the letter would be destroyed, the 
Queen’s peril past, and Rudolf once more far away from Strelsau. Then enough 
of the truth—no more—must be disclosed. Helsing would be told the story of 
Rudolf Rassendyll and persuaded to hold his tongue about the harum-scarum 
Englishman (we are ready to believe much of an Englishman) having been 
audacious enough again to play the King in Strelsau. The old Chancellor was a 
very good fellow, and I do not think that Rudolf did wrong in relying upon him. 
Where he miscalculated was, of course, just where he was ignorant. The whole 
of what the Queen’s friends, aye, and the Queen herself, did in Strelsau, became 
useless and mischievous by reason of the King’s death; their action must have 
been utterly different, had they been aware of that catastrophe ; but their wisdom 
must be judged only according to their knowledge. 

In the first place the Chancellor himself showed much good sense. Even 
before he obeyed the King’s summons he sent for the two servants and charged 
them, on pain of instant dismissal and worse things to follow, to say nothing of 
what they had seen. His commands to his wife and daughter were more polite, 
doubtless, but no less peremptory. He may well have supposed that the King’s 
business was private as well as important when it led his Majesty to be roaming 
the streets of Strelsau at a moment when he was supposed to be at the Castle of 
Zenda, and to enter a friend’s house by the window at such untimely hours. The 
mere facts were eloquent of secrecy. Moreover the King had shaved his beard— 
the ladies were sure of it—and this again, though it might be merely an accidental 
coincidence, was also capable of signifying a very urgent desire to he unknown. 
So the Chancellor, having given his orders, and being himself aflaiae with the 
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“She was full of apologies for my absence.” 


liveliest curiosity, lost no time in obeying the King’s commands, and arrived at 
my house before six o’clock. 
When the visitor was announced Rudolf was upstairs, having a bath and some 
breakfast. Helga had learnt her lesson well enough to entertain the visitor until 
Rudolf appeared. She was full of apologies for my absence, protesting that she 
could in no way explain it; neither could she so much as conjecture what was 
the King’s business with her husband. She played the dutiful wife whose virtue 
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was obedience, whose greatest sin would be an indiscreet prying into what it was 
not her part to know. 

“T know no more,” she said, “than that Fritz wrote to me to expect the 
King and him at about five o’clock, and to be ready to let them in by the 
window, as the King did not wish the servants to be aware of his presence.” 

The King came and greeted Helsing most graciously. The tragedy and comedy 
of these busy days were strangely mingled ; even now I can hardly help smiling 
when I picture Rudolf, with grave lips, but that distant twinkle in his eye (I 
swear he enjoyed the sport), sitting down by the old Chancellor in the darkest 
corner of the room, covering him with flattery, hinting at most strange things, 
deploring a secret obstacle to immediate confidence, promising that to-morrow, at 
latest, he would seek the advice of the wisest and most tried of his counsellors, 
appealing to the Chancellor’s loyalty to trust him till then. Helsing, blinking 
through his spectacles, followed with devout attention the long narrative that told 
nothing, and the urgent exhortation that masked a trick. His accents were almost 
broken with emotion as he put himself absolutely at the King’s disposal, and 
declared that he could answer for the discretion of his family and household as 
completely as for his own. 

“Then you’re a very lueky man, my dear Chancellor,” said Rudolf, with a 
sigh which seemed to hint that the King in his palace was not so fortunate. 
Helsing was immensely pleased. He was all agog to go and tell his wife how 
entirely the King trusted to her honour and silence. 

There was nothing that Rudolf more desired than to be relieved of the excellent 
old fellow’s presence ; but, well aware of the supreme importance of keeping him 
in a good temper, he would not hear of his departure for a few minutes. 

“At any rate the ladies won't talk till after breakfast, and since they got home 
only at five o’clock they won’t breakfast yet awhile,” said he. 

So he made Helsing sit down, and talked to him. Rudolf had not failed to 
notice that the Count of Luzau-Rischenheim had been a little surprised at the 
sound of his voice ; in this conversation he studiously kept his tones low, affecting 
a certain weakness and huskiness such as he had detected in the King’s utterances, 
as he listened behind the curtain in Sapt’s room at the Castle. The part was 
played as completely and triumphantly as in the old days when he ran the gauntlet 
of every eye in Strelsau. Yet if he had not taken such pains to conciliate old 
Helsing, but had let him depart, he might not have found himself driven to a 
greater and even more hazardous deception. 

They were conversing together alone. My wife had been prevailed on by 
Rudolf to lie down in her room for an hour. Sorely needing rest, she had obeyed 
him, having first given strict orders that no member of the household should enter 
the room where the two were except on an express summons. Fearing suspicion, 
she and Rudolf had agreed that it was better to rely on these injunctions than to 
lock the door again, as they had the night before. 

But while these things passed at my house, the Queen and Bernenstein were 
on their way to Strelsau. Perhaps had Sapt been at Zenda, his powerful influence 
might have availed to check the impulsive expedition; Bernenstein had no such 
authority, and could only obey the Queen’s peremptory orders and pathetic prayers. 
Ever since Rudolf Rassendyll left her, three years before, she had lived in stern 
self-repression, never her true self, never for a moment able to be or to do what 
every hour her heart urged on her. How are these things done? I doubt if a 
man lives who could do them; but women live who do them. Now his sudden 
coming, and the train of stirring events that accompanied it, his danger and _hers, 
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his words and her enjoyment of his presence, had all worked together to shatter 
her self-control ; and the strange dream, heightening the emotion which was its own 
cause, left her with no conscious desire save to be near Mr. Rassendyll, and 
scarcely with a fear except for his safety. As they journeyed her talk was all of his 
peril, never of the disaster which threatened herself, and which we were all striving 
with might and main to avert from her head. She travelled alone with Bernenstein, 
getting rid of the lady who attended her by some careless pretext, and she urged 
on him continually to bring her as speedily as might be to Mr. Rassendyll. I 
cannot find much blame for her. Rudolf stood for all the joy in her life, and 
Rudolf had gone to fight with the Count of Hentzau. What wonder that she 
saw him as it were dead? Yet still she would have it that, in his seeming death, 
all men hailed him for their King. Well, it was her love that crowned him. 

As they reached the city, she grew more composed, being persuaded by 
Bernenstein that nothing in her bearing must rouse suspicion. Yet she was none 
the less resolved to seek Mr. Rassendyll at once. In truth she feared even then 
to find him dead, so strong was the hold of her dream on her: until she knew 
that he was alive she could not rest. Bernenstein, fearful that the strain would 
kill her, or rob her of reason, promised everything ; and declared, with a confidence 
which he did not feel, that beyond doubt Mr. Rassendyll was alive and well. 

“But where—where?” she cried eagerly, with clasped hands. 

“We're most likely, madame, to find him at Fritz von Tarlenheim’s,” answered 
the lieutenant. “He would wait there till the time came to attack Rupert, or, if 
the thing is over, he will have returned there.” 

“Then let us drive there at once,” she urged. 

Bernenstein, however, persuaded her to go to the palace first and let it be 
known there that she was going to pay a visit to my wife. She arrived at the 
palace at eight o’clock, took a cup of chocolate, and then ordered her carriage. 
Bernenstein alone accompanied her when she set out for my house about nine. He 
was, by now, hardly less agitated than the Queen herself. 

In her entire pre-occupation with Mr. Rassendyll, she gave little thought to 
what might have happened at the hunting-lodge; but Bernenstein drew gloomy 
auguries from the failure of Sapt and myself to return at the proper time. Either 
evil had befallen us, or the letter had reached the King before we arrived at the 
lodge ; the probabilities seemed to him to be confined to these alternatives. Yet 
when he spoke in this strain to the Queen, he could get from her nothing except, 
“Tf we can find Mr. Rassendyll, he will tell us what to do.” 

Thus, then, a little after nine in the morning, the Queen’s carriage drove up to 
my door. The ladies of the Chancellor’s family had enjoyed a very short night’s 
rest, for their heads came bobbing out of window the moment the wheels were 
heard ; many people were about now, and the crown on the panels attracted the 
usual small crowd of loiterers. Bernenstein sprang out and gave his hand to the 
Queen. With a hasty slight bow to the on-lookers she hastened up the two or three 
steps of the porch, and with her own hand rang the bell. Inside, the carriage 
had just been observed. My wife’s waiting-maid ran hastily to her mistress ; Helga 
was lying on her bed; she rose at once, and after a few moments of necessary 
preparations (or such preparations as seem to ladies necessary, however great the 
need of haste may be) hurried downstairs, to receive Her Majesty—and to warn 
Her Majesty. She was too late. The door was already open. The butler and the 
footman both had run to it, and thrown it open for the Queen. As Helga reached 
the foot of the stairs, Her Majesty was just entering the room where Rudolf was, 
the servants attending her, and Bernenstein standing behind, his helmet in his hand, 
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Rudolf and the Chancellor had been continuing their conversation. To avoid 
the observations of passers-by (for the interior of the room is easy to see 
from the street), the blind had been drawn down, and the room was in deep 
shadow. ‘They had heard the wheels, but neither of them dreamt that the visitor 
could be the Queen. It was an utter surprise to them when, without their orders, 
the door was suddenly flung open. The Chancellor, slow of movement and not, if 
I may say it, over-quick of brain, sat in his corner for half a minute or more before 
he rose to his feet. On the other hand, Rudolf Rassendyll was the best part of 
the way across the room in an instant. Helga was at the door now, and she 
thrust her head round young Bernenstein’s broad shoulder. ‘Thus she saw what 
happened. The Queen, forgetting the servants, and not observing Helsing—seeming 
indeed to stay for nothing, and to think of nothing, but to have her thoughts and 
heart filled with the sight of the man she loved and the knowledge of his safety— 
met him as he ran towards her, and, before Helga, or Bernenstein, or Rudolf 
himself, could stay her or conceive what she was about to do, caught both his 
hands in hers with an intense grasp, crying, 

“Rudolf, you’re safe! Thank God, oh, thank God!” and she carried his 
hands to her lips and kissed them passionately. 

A moment of absolute silence followed, dictated in the servants; by decorum, 
in the Chancellor by consideration, in Helga and Bernenstein by utter consternation. 
Rudolf himself also was silent, but whether from bewilderment or an emotion 
answering to hers I know not. Either it might well be. The stillness struck her. 
She looked up in his eyes; she looked round the room and saw Helsing, now 
bowing profoundly from the corner ; she turned her head with a sudden frightened 
jerk, and glanced at my motionless deferential servants. Then it came upon her 
what she had done. She gave a quick gasp for breath, and her face, always pale, 
went white as marble. Her features set in a strange stiffness, and suddenly she 
reeled where she stood, and fell forward. Only Rudolf’s hand bore her up. Thus 
for a moment too short to reckon they stood. Then he, a smile of great love 
and pity coming on his lips, drew her to him and passing his arm about her 
waist thus supported her. Then, smiling still, he looked down on her, and said 
in a low tone, yet distinct enough for all to hear, 

“ All is well, dearest.” 

My wife gripped Bernenstein’s arm, and he turned to find her pale-faced too, 
with quivering lips and shining eyes. But the eyes had a message and an urgent 
one for him. He read it; he knew that it bade him second what Rudolf 
Rassendyll had done. He came forward and approached Rudolf; then he fell on 
one knee, and kissed Rudolf’s left hand that was extended to him. 

“T’m very glad to see you, Lieutenant von Bernenstein,” said Rudolf 
Rassendyll. 

For a moment the thing was done, ruin averted, and safety secured. Every- 
thing had been at stake: that there was such a man as Rudolf Rassendyll might 
have been disclosed; that he had once filled the King’s throne was a high 
secret which they were prepared to trust to Helsing under stress of necessity ; 
but there remained something which must be hidden at all costs, and which the 
Queen’s passionate exclamation had threatened to expose. There was a Rudolf 
Rassendyll, and he had been King ; but, more than all this, the Queen loved him 
and he the Queen. ‘That could be told to none, not even to Helsing ; for Helsing, 
though he would not gossip to the town, would yet hold himself bound to carry 
the matter to the King. So Rudolf chose to take any future difficulties rather 
than that present and certain disaster. Sooner than entail it on her he loved, he 
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“**Rudolf, you're safe! Thank God, oh, thank God!'” 


claimed for himself the place of her husband and the name of King. And _ she, 
clutching at the only chance that her act left, was content to have it so. It may 
be that for an instant her weary tortured brain found sweet rest in the dim dream 
that so it was, for she let her head lie there on his breast and her eyes closed, 
her face looking very peaceful, and a soft little sigh escaping in pleasure from 
her lips. 

But every moment bore its peril and exacted its effort. Rudolf led the Queen 
to a couch, and then briefly charged the servants not to speak of his presence for 
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a few hours. As they had no doubt perceived, said he, from the Queen’s agitation, 
important business was on foot ; it demanded his presence in Strelsau, but required 
also that his presence should not be known. A short time would free them from 
the obligation which he now asked of their loyalty. When they had withdrawn, 
bowing obedience, he turned to Helsing, pressed his hand warmly, reiterated his 
request for silence, and said that he would summon the Chancellor to his presence 
again later in the day, either where he was or at the palace. Then he bade all 
withdraw and leave him alone for a little with the Queen. He was obeyed, but 
Helsing had hardly left the house when Rudolf called Bernenstein back, and with 
him my wife. Helga hastened to the Queen, who was still sorely agitated ; Rudolf 
drew Bernenstein aside, and exchanged with him all their news. Mr. Rassendyll 
was much disturbed at finding that no tidings had come from Colonel Sapt and 
myself, but his apprehension was greatly increased on learning the untoward 
accident by which the King himself had been at the lodge the night before. 
Indeed he was utterly in the dark; where the King was, where Rupert, where we 
were, he did not know. And he was here in Strelsau, known as the King to 
half a dozen people or more, protected only by their promises, liable at any 
moment to be exposed by the coming of the King himself, or even by a message 
from him. 

Yet in face of all perplexities, perhaps even the more because of the darkness 
in which he was enveloped, Rudolf held firm to his purpose. There were two 
things that seemed plain. If Rupert had escaped the trap and was still alive with 
the letter on him, Rupert must be found ; here was the first task. That accomplished, 
there remained for Rudolf himself nothing save to disappear as quietly and secretly 
as he had come, trusting that his presence could be concealed from the man 
whose name he had usurped. Nay, if need were, the King must be told that 
Rudolf Rassendyll had played a trick on the Chancellor, and, haying enjoyed his 
pleasure, was gone again. Everything could, in the last resort, be told, save that 
which touched the Queen’s honour. 

At this moment the message which I despatched from. the station at Hofbau 
reached my house. There was a knock at the door.  Bernenstein opened it and 
took the telegram, which was addressed to my wife. I had written all that I 
dared to trust to such a means of communication, and here it is :— 


“T am coming to Strelsau. The King will not leave the lodge to-day. The Count 
came, but left before we arrived. I do not know whether he has gone to Strelsau. He 
gave no news to the King.” 


“Then they didn’t get him!” cried Bernenstein in deep disappointment. 

“No, but ‘he gave no news to the King,’” said Rudolf triumphantly. 

They were all standing now round the Queen, who sat on the couch. She 
seemed very faint and weary, but at peace. It was enough for her that Rudolf 
fought and planned for her. 

“ And see this,” Rudolf went on: “ ‘The King will not leave the lodge to-day.’ 
Thank God, then, we have to-day !” 

“Yes, but where’s Rupert ?” 

“We shall know in an hour, if he’s in Strelsau,” and Mr. Rassendyll looked 
as though it would please him well to find Rupert in Strelsau. “Yes, I must 
seek him, I shall stand at nothing to find him. If I can only get to him as the 
King, then I’ll be the King. We have to-day !” 

My message put them in heart again, although it left so much still unexplained, 
Rudolf turned to the Queen. 
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“Courage, my Queen,” said he. “A few hours now will see an end of all 
our dangers.” 

“ And then?” she asked. 

“Then you'll be safe and at rest,” said he, bending over her and speaking 
softly. “And I shall be proud in the knowledge of having saved you.” 

* And you?” 

“I must go,” Helga heard him whisper, as he bent lower still, and she and 
Bernenstein moved away. 

ANTHONY Hope. 


(70 be continued.) 


THE RECORD OF THE GURKHAS. 


PARTE If. 


HE consternation with which the news of the Manipur disaster 
was received in March 1891 will be well remembered ; and the 
)) events which led to that deplorable affair will be fresh in{the 
minds of most readers. Well might we, with the TZzmes, 
consider it incredible “that a force composed of from four to 
five hundred of the toughest troops in the world should have 
been practically annihilated by the army of Manipur,”—for 
none doubted the ability of these men to meet the entire 
= forces of that state in the field, and to rout them with the 
greatest of ease ! 

But the report of the two Gurkha sepoys was in the main too true. By some 
means or other the small Residency guard of the 43rd Gurkha Light Infantry, 
armed with Martinis, and Mr. Quinton’s escort of four hundred men of the 42nd 
and 44th, armed with sniders—and all thoughtfully provided with Martini ammunition 
had been placed in the Residency enclosure, exposed to the shelling of the 
Palace guns, and to the rifle fire of from six to ten thousand men, with no means 
of rushing the guns, or of getting at their foes, owing to the high walls surrounded 
by a deep moat, which guarded their assailants. So they stood firm, filled with 
impotent rage, until their officers, seeing that all was lost, gave the “ Sauve qui peut.” 

But, not many weeks later, their comrades of the three Gurkha Light Infantry 
regiments came with the avenging army, and found to their deep chagrin that 
Manipur was a deserted city. 

One or two brighter features served to redeem this bungling. 

There were individual acts of gallantry, such as the attempt to save Lieutenant 
Brackenbury. There was also the heroism with which Mrs. Grimwood attended 
the wounded under fire at the Residency, and bore up during her long and 
terrible flight, until with the pursuers’ bullets whistling around, the fugitives 
perceived a small and distant body of men making towards their front, either to 
Save or to cut them off. Though but for moments, it seemed that alternating hope 
and fear kept them for hours in dreadful suspense, as one declared the new- 
comers to be Gurkhas, whilst another reminded them that the Manipuri levies 
were similarly attired. Having a bugle in the little party, they gave the call of 
the 43rd, which to their joy was answered. They then sank into deeper despair 
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as they remembered 
that the Residency 
guard had taught 
that call to the 
Manipuri __ troops. 
At last they were 
near enough to be 
recognised; and, 
doubt being ended, 
Mrs. Grimwood 
sank down on the 
road, as the rescuers 
rushed past, up the 
hillside, to drive 
back the pursuers, 
who did not wait 
to receive them. 

But a_ very 
brilliant feat of arms 
was that of Lieu- 
tenant Grant, in 
charge of fifty mili- 
tary police, com- 
posed of various 
races of hillmen. 
Being joined by 
thirty-five fugitive 
Gurkhas, who told 
the story of the 
disaster, he at once 
carried the war into 
the enemy’s country, 
and, getting ahead 
of the order which 
was sent to recall 
him, captured with 
his little band of 
eighty men a fort 
garrisoned by eight 
hundred, and _ held 
it against all comers 
until relieved. Before the relief came he had routed a last assault by four thousand 
men, led by a prince of Manipur. 

In the winter of 1891-2 an expedition consisting chiefly of the newly formed 
Imperial Service troops was sent to reduce the allied states of Hunza and Nagar to 
submission. ‘These states, nominally tributary to the Maharaja of Kashmir, had for 
many years been a source of annoyance to that kingdom. The terrible Hunzas, 
when not fighting the only less terrible Nagars (who must not be confounded with 
the Nagas of the north-east) joined them in raiding Kashmir territory, where, in 
addition to carrying off cattle and property, they frequently took captive men, 
women and children to sell to the slave-dealing Kirghiz. The native Kashmiri 
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soldiers were abjectly afraid of their hitherto unconquered fellow-subjects, for all 
previous expeditions had been disastrous. Ladakis, Baltis, Dogras, Kirghiz, and 
Chinese had all suffered from their neighbours, and the raids had remained 
unchecked as far north as Yarkand, and south to Leh. Even the large Sikh army 
sent by Ranjit Singh had been annihilated, whereby the prestige of the Hunzas 
was greatly increased. 

Happily Mr. Knight, who was present, has preserved records of this campaign. 

The territory of the Kanjutis—as they are termed on the Chinese side—lying 
to the north of Kashmir, touching both the Chinese and Russian Empires, and 
almost on “the roof of the world,” is guarded by the loftiest heights of the 
Karakorams, as these ice-clad mountains are most inappropriately named. 

To add to the difficulty of access, the sole entry—the ravine of the Kanjut, 
easily held by a small force—is closed in the summer months by the swollen 
river, and invaders must face the rigours of an Alpine winter, so no wonder that 
the Hunzas (whose chief, by the way, claims descent from Alexander the Great) 
should consider themselves invincible. To add to the security, this route was 
defended by a line of strongly built and yet more strongly situated fortifications, 
which effectively commanded the wild mountain pass; and the space only admits 
of the handling of a very small invading army. Small wonder that no one in 
Kashmir looked forward to any other ending than the utter destruction of the force ! 

The invading army consisted of some three hundred British troops, composed 
of two hundred medal-bedecked men of the 5th Gurkhas, forty or fifty Punjabis 
and Pathans, and the Hazara Mountain Battery; about seven hundred Gurkhas 
and Dogras of the Kashmir Imperial Service Corps, with a few Irregulars: rather 
over a thousand all told. Truly a small force to bring to a successful issue perhaps 
the most brilliant little campaign in Indian history, for which a larger proportion 
of Victoria Crosses has been given than in any other war, before or since. 

Mr. Knight, in his admirable history of this campaign,* fills the reader with 
glowing admiration for the dogged pluck both of British officers and Gurkha and 
Dogra sepoys. 

Nilt, the first fortress to block the progress of the little army, was singularly 
strong, with walls capable of resisting the shelling from even heavier guns than 
had been brought. With a garrison well provisioned, armed with Winchesters and 
Martinis, and displaying great military ability, it seemed practically secure from attack. 

Mr. Knight was on the heights above Nilt with the Puniali Irregulars and the 
Pathans, who were vainly attempting to pour in a destructive fire from above, 
when a tremendous explosion was heard below, and “ we realised that fighting was 
going on in the fort itself—that our men had forced their way in. . .. There 
appeared to be but a handful of the little Gurkhas within the fort, but it was 
certainly theirs. At first the force outside did not realise what had happened, and 
continued to shell the fort; but the tidings soon spread, and we heard our men 
below raising lusty cheer upon cheer, in which we joined. . . . The whole strange 
story of the taking of Nilt we did not hear for some hours later. In fact, I believe 
our entire force, with the exception of the gallant handful who did the deed, was 
in the dark as to what had happened.” 

What had happened was that Captain Aylmer, Engineer and Lieutenants 
Boisragon and Badcock of the 5th Gurkhas, with one hundred of their men, had 
tushed the outer wall and cut their way through the abattis with Auwkhris, and 
through this opening went the three officers and half a dozen men to blow up 
the main gate, whilst the remainder attempted to distract the garrison’s attention. 

* «Where Three Empires meet.” 
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The first attempt was a failure, and Captain 
Aylmer had to return to almost certain death. 
The second venture was successful, and the nine 
men—all miraculously still alive—rushed through 
the breach, and kept the garrison at bay in the 
narrow street, losing several of their number, 
while the other Gurkhas cut their way through 
the abattis, but, blinded by smoke and dust, 
could not at once find the breach. When they 
at last got there and saw their dead comrades, 
“they fought as they always do,” and though the 
garrison defended themselves gallantly, they could 
not resist the fierce attack, and Nilt was won. 
This feat will rank with the most brilliant in the 
annals of history. Both Aylmer and Boisragon 
got the V.C., and Badcock the D.S.O. 
Not two miles from Nilt progress 
was again arrested—and this time for 
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weeks—by the fortresses of Thol and Maiun. These seemed impregnable, for 
where the slopes of the cliff were not inaccessible, the defenders had turned the 
watercourse on the edge of them, so that they were quickly coated with ice. 
They were also defended by numerous well-built sangars, and by piles of rocks, 
ready to be hurled on the heads of an attacking force. 

In front of these strongholds the officers and Gurkhas played football every 
afternoon ; the latter, who were very keen, kicking the ball without bending the 
knee. The Hunzas, however, objected to the game, and as soon as one commenced 
would open fire, which the players regarded not. So the Kanjutis started a game 
of polo on the maidan outside Thol; but the British fire was more effective—for 
the Gurkhas are capital marksmen—and the game was soon dropped. Finally a 
Dogra sepoy named Nagdu discovered a gully which seemed possible, and ascended 
this alone. 

The following night fifty Gurkhas and fifty Dogras of the Imperial Service troops 
under Lieutenant Manners-Smith, an expert cragsman, hid at the foot of the gully, 
and remained shivering there for hours; until at early dawn the remainder of the 
force diverted the enemy’s attention by a continuous fire. 

Followed by his fifty Gurkhas, Manners-Smith commenced the perilous ascent, 
and behind them came ‘Taylor and his Dogras ; with the mortifying result that after 
two hours’ climbing the gully was found to be blocked. Steps were retraced to where 
the gully forked, and there he again led upwards, in such manner that had one 
of the leaders missed his hold most of the party might have been swept away. 

This time they were right, and the leaders were within sixty yards of the first 
sangar before being perceived. ‘The alarm being given, the interchange of shots 
at once ceased, and all attention was directed to the daring climbers. Rocks and 
showers of stones were poured down, but the little band had passed the most 
exposed points, and only a few were destroyed. Calmly they swung themselves up 
from rock to rock, until at length the plucky subaltern and a few of his men 
were seen to storm the first sangar, the defendants scattering after a short resistance. 
More Gurkhas coming up, three more sangars were cleared, and then a halt was 
called until Taylor brought up his Dogras. This accomplished, the fortress was won 
after a desperate fight, and the campaign was practically over. For this Lieutenant 
Manners-Smith received the V.C. 

The Government followed up this success by official occupation of the country, 
knowing well that, should they withdraw, the effect of the blow would soon pass 
away and further trouble would result. As usual, this policy answered, for it will 
be recollected that the Hunzas—-as is customary with the fighting races—evinced 
a much more friendly feeling towards those who had proved themselves the better 
men, and rendered valuable aid throughout the Chitral campaign. 

Rather more than two years before the opening of the Hunza-Nagar war 
Captain Younghusband was sent on a mission to the rulers of those states, to 
obtain satisfactory assurance that the raids would cease and to give warning of the 
result of non-compliance. An escort of six men of the 5th Gurkhas was granted. 
Captain Younghusband—a dragoon officer, who had never previously come in contact 
with soldiers of this race—repaired to Abbottabad to select his men. These were 
well aware of the dangers to be incurred: from the intractable brigand chiefs, who 
held human life as nought, and allowed no stranger to enter their territory ; from 
frost-bite, from ice-slope, glacier, avalanche, precipice, and raging torrent; from scarcity 
of food,—in short, they knew that the chances were against their ever returning. 
But when the six were finally selected their little hearts were bursting with joy and 
pride, and their comrades looked on envious and disappointed. 
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How great a contrast was this to the state of the Kashmiri regiment at Leh, 
from which about twenty men were chosen to accompany the others to the frontier! 
These Kashmiris—men of a race noted for fine physique—grovelled abjectly, 
begging to be spared, and their comrades joined in imploring that they might not 
be sent to certain death. 

Captain Younghusband tells of many interesting adventures of the six happy 
fellows, who regarded the affair in the light of a picnic.* 

The Kashmiri soldiers were left at Shahidula—midway between Yarkand and Leh 
—where a raid had but recently taken place, with the result that twenty-one of 
the Kirghiz inhabitants were taken captive and held for ransom. Here the village 
elders warned the Englishman to go no farther, as the Hunzas, having heard of 
his coming, had sworn to kill the first man who entered their territory. Turning 
to the corporal, Younghusband remarked, “ You shall be the first to enter,” at 
which pleasantry the soldier merely grinned the Gurkha grin. 

When within sight of the outpost of Darwaza the leader considered it policy to 
demonstrate his peaceable intentions by advancing alone within speaking distance, 
there to state his errand and ask permission to enter. So, ordering the unwilling 
Gurkhas to remain behind, he proceeded alone. But the corporal, running after 
him to remind him of his promise, insisted on his right to be killed first, and 
Younghusband had to give way, for the grim little man was in desperate earnest. 

The Kanjutis were fortunately willing to listen, and, on being assured of 
the smallness of the party, agreed to grant them entrance. Once inside, with the 
Gurkhas around him, the envoy was able to assume a very different tone; and 
the easy, indifferent bearing of the escort—as of conscious power—impressed the 
others, with the result that the terms imposed were agreed to. But, as we have 
seen, the raiding again broke out, and necessitated the despatch of an army. 

Before the Gurkhas had been two days on Hunza ground they had fraternised 
with the Kanjutis, and by means of their ever-open tobacco pouches had won the 
hearts of these truculent men. 

On their way the party came across the genial Captain Grombtchevsky with a 
band of Cossacks on British territory, and the officers amused themselves by holding 
miniature reviews. Younghusband inspected the Cossacks, and was favourably 
impressed, whilst Grombtchevsky was rather astounded at the smartness of 
the Gurkhas. Prior to the inspection of the latter, the sergeant, jealous as ever for 
the honour of his regiment, and anxious that the Russians should not look down on 
them on account of size, begged his officer to inform Captain Grombtchevsky that 
for some special reason the escort had been selected as the smallest men in the 
battalion, in which the average height was rather greater than that of the Russian 
officer himself. Which request, on being translated, caused that stalwart officer 
considerable amusement. 

The traveller relates a touching incident as he brought his men back. When 
almost home he told them of his regret at the coming separation, and of how he 
had come to love them, and never wished for better comrades ; and the sergeant 
then informed him how, before leaving Abbottabad, they had been told that, for 
the good name of the regiment, unless they brought back their charge safe and 
sound, not a man of them must return alive. 

Sir William Martin Conway also bears testimony to the pleasant companionship 
of these men.t With respect to their courage he avers that “ like all Gurkhas they 
are perfectly brave,” but though often reckless when alone and unroped, they 





* “The Heart of a Continent.” 
+ “Climbing in the Karakoram Himalayas.” 
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become very cautious when the safety of others depends on their care. To 
illustrate their coolness he describes what might have been a bad accident involving 
the destruction of the whole party in the Karakorams. ‘The Gurkha leading guide, 
having lost most of the nails from his boots, slipped whilst traversing a difficult 
ice-slope, but after falling to the full length of the rope, was luckily held by 
Conway, who happened to be well placed. Most European guides would have 
lost their nerve, and would have been dragged up and almost carried the rest of 
the way; but the little fellow swinging below just stuck his axe in the ice and 
coolly cut steps up to the others, then, laughing at his injuries and his awkwardness, 
resumed his place. As to their endurance and skill, Sir William considers—and 
on reading his books we quite appreciate his conclusions—that they are better 
climbing material even than the Swiss. Remarking on the intelligence with which 
they would pick out exactly the most striking scenery, and would of their own 
accord call a halt to get the camera ready, he says, ‘‘ What a difference there 
is between these alert Gurkhas and the duller peasantry of the Alps!” * Again, 
referring to their readiness for all emergencies, and to their never being at a loss in 
the strange Swiss Alps, we learn: “ Karbir lit a fire with the logs he had picked 
up on the way. No need to set him to work: he finds what has to be done 
with unfailing instinct. He discovered an axe to chop the wood, fetched snow 
in pans and put it to melt; unpacked our things, and gave each what he at 
that moment was on the point of wanting. Between whiles he kept sweeping the 
floor of the hut, so that the snow brought in on our boots had no time to melt. 
Then he washed every pot, pan, cup, knife, or spoon, we might be going to use ; 
put away each thing as it was done with; stirred up the straw for our beds; and 
all the time kept the fire burning, and lent a hand to the cook.” Whatever was 
wrong, Karbir found some means to put it right; whatever was missing, he found 
an efficient substitute. 

On further perusal we grow quite fond of Harkbir Thapa, the brave and gentle ; 
of Parbir and of Amir Sing, the useful, cheerful and good-natured; and _ especially 
of Karbir Bura Thoki, the simply delightful; with their merry antics: their 
entanglement in trees whilst bird-nesting, hare-chasing, daily picking of bouquets ; 
playing with death by bowling their round military caps along the ice-slopes and 
racing after them ; singing “ Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay ” and other songs learnt in camp ; 
bribing Jehus with tobacco to allow them to drive; and their toughness when 
injured. These non-commissioned officers of the 5th Gurkhas were so good-natured, 
jolly and agreeable to all whom they met, that no wonder they achieved popularity 
and were loth to leave, for “the wine was good and the maid-servants all in love 
with them.” 

“Why,” asked a fellow-traveller at one of the inns, “why is it that you 
English are generally morose and reserved? Only your sailors are open and free. 
That is what I like about your Gurkhas: they are bright, friendly fellows, and 
then how strong they are!” 

On returning to London they find that the soldiers must depart at once to 
take part in the Waziristan campaign; and some months later Sir William Conway 
received a joint letter from Amir Singh and Karbir, both lance-corporals of the 
1st Battalion 5th Gurkhas, relating with evident gusto a quaint but succinct 
battle description: ‘We are both become happy and contented ; and, Sahib jee, 
we are on field service at Makin, and the arrangement of the fight is that three 
brigades are collected, and the thing of the fight is that, as we have met the 
enemy, so we have cut them up.” So their happiness among the Alpine heights 
* “©The Alps from End to End.” 
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was only relative, much as they enjoyed the trip; but now these good-natured, 
gentle lads are in their element again. 

This record is necessarily incomplete, with many omissions of gallant feats of 
arms; but as for the rest of the acts of the Gurkhas, and all that they did, are 
they not too numerous to be related here? Perhaps some more worthy chronicler, 
with more space at his disposal, will treat thereof more fully at some later date. 
May we not hope that before long Mr. Kipling will treat us to a Gurkha ballad ? 
—unless, indeed, he has already done so, in the ‘Wrath of the 1st Shikharris,” 
with which redoubtable corps the soldiers and hunters of Nipal could be more 
readily identified than could any other race. 

To turn, for a moment, to the present frontier war: as in 1857, the army of 
Nipal was placed at the Viceroy’s disposal in September last, this time by Sir Jung 
Bahadur’s nephew, Sir Bir Shumsher, Prime Minister. A new departure, which has 
more than justified itself, has been the placing of two companies of Gurkha scouts, 
picked climbers and marksmen, to go ahead of each force and also to checkmate 
the tactics of the versatile sniper. The latter has, in consequence, had considerably 
less fun than he anticipated. 


FREDK. P. GIBBON. 
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HE long grey line of a sunless shore, Dead, all dead, save the one fair form 


Stretching and stretching, while ever- That wanders yearning with eyes that 


more mourn, 
The flat waves foam on the dreary floor As gray, and deep, and as sadly lorn 
Of a silent and lead-grey ocean. As the sky and the heaving ocean. 
The lowering mists hang dead and chill Her soft hair’s winding would fain be bright, 
And wreathe on endlessly white and still, Her young lips quiver at thought of light, 
As fears that time will soon fulfil While vainly her straining sad young sight 
Curl round the heart’s young motion. Seeks issue to sun and motion. 
No wind, no breath from the heavy sky A prayer to the gods is her heart’s low moan, 
That, dully arching, doth still deny Not to be ever a thing alone, 
Hope to the weary searching eye But to joy in the glory her youth might own, 
So wearily turned from the ocean. In the land where the shadows are golden. 


Alas, alas! thou wert far too fair— 

Envied of gods: to thy soul’s despair 

They granted thy wish ; but thy wondrous hair 
Became serpents in writhing motion. 


H. BANCROFT. 
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“GOOD HUNTING.” 


E wanted money very badly to restore the fallen fortunes of our house. 

We knew the fortunes were fallen because we hardly ever have any 

pocket money now and father is so worried. So when we happened to 

have some money we meant to answer the advertisement which says “ Ladies and 

gentlemen can make £5 a week in their leisure time”; but when we had got a 
shilling each we all found that there were things that we wanted. 

Dora wanted a new pair of scissors, and she said she was going to get them 
with her money. But Alice said: 

“You ought to get her those, Oswald, because you know you broke the points 
of hers getting the marble out of her thimble.” 

It was quite true, though I had almost forgotten it; but then it was H.O. who 
jammed the marble into the thimble. His name is Horace Octavius, but we call 
him H.O. because of the poster-advertisement. So I said: 

“Tt was H.O’s fault as much as mine, anyhow. Why shouldn’t he pay?” 

Oswald didn’t so much mind paying for the beastly scissors, but he hates 
unfairness of every kind. Oswald is very just. 

“*H.O’s such a little kid,” said Dicky; and of course H.O. said he wasn’t a 
little kid, and it very nearly came to being a row between them. But Oswald knows 
when to be generous, so he said: 

“Look here: I'll pay three-quarters of the scissors, and H.O. shall pay the 
rest—to teach him to be careful.” 

H.O. agreed—he’s not a mean kid—but I found out afterwards that Dora had 
paid his share herself. 

Then we wanted some new paints, and Noél wanted a pencil, and it does seem 
hard never to have any apples ; so somehow or other most of the money got spent 
and we agreed that we must let the advertisement wait. 

“T only hope,” Alice said, ‘ that they won’t have got all the ladies and gentlemen 
they want before we have the money to write for the sample and instructions.” 

And I was a little afraid myself, because it seemed such a splendid chance ; 
but we looked in the paper every day, and the advertisement was always there, so 
we thought it would be all right. 
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Then when all the money 

} was gone except a halfpenny 

of mine and fourpence of 

Noél’s and a few pennies that 

the girls had kept, we held 
another council. 
















There are six of us. 
Dora, Oswald, Alice, 
Dicky, Noél, and H. O. 
I shan’t tell you which 
I am, but you may 
guess, and I bet you 
don’t. 

Dora was sewing the 


“He cut every single one of his best 
buttons off.” 


buttons on H.O.’s Sunday things. He had got himself a knife with his money, 
and he cut every single one of his best buttons off, to try the blade. You’ve no 
idea how many buttons there are on a suit. Dora counted them; there are 
twenty-four—counting the little ones on the sleeves that don’t undo. 

Alice was trying to teach Pincher to beg—but he has too much sense when he 
knows you’ve nothing in your hand—and the rest of us were roasting potatoes 
under the fire. They are very good if you cut off the black parts, but you ought 
to wash them first. 





“We can’t try the advertisement yet: shall we try rescuing some one?” said 
Oswald. It was his own idea, but he didn’t insist on doing it—though he is next to 
the eldest—for he knows it is bad manners to make people always do what you want, 
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“ What was Noel’s plan?” Alice asked. 

“A Princess, or a poetry book,” said Noél proudly; “but I shall look for the 
Princess all by myself. But I'll let you see her when we’re married.” 

“Have you got enough poetry to make a book?” Dicky asked that, and it 
was rather sensible of him, because when Noél came to look there were only seven 
of his poems that any of us could understand. There was “The Wreck of the 
Malabar,” and the poem he wrote when Eliza took us to hear the Revival Preacher 
and everybody cried, and father said it was the preacher’s eloquence. So Noél 
wrote :— 

**Q Eloquence, and what art thou ? 
Ay, what art thou? because we cried, 
And everybody cried inside ; 
When they came out their eyes were red— 
And it was your doing, father said.” 


But Noél told Alice that he got the first line and a half from a book a boy at 
school was going to write when he had time. Besides this there were the lines 
on a dead black beetle that was poisoned :— 


“*Q Beetle ! how I weep to see 
Thee lying on thy poor back. 
It is so very sad indeed,— 
You were so shiny and black. 
I wish you were alive again, 
But cook says wishing it is nonsense and a shame.” 


It was very good beetle poison, and there were hundreds of them lying dead— 
but Noél only wrote a piece of poetry for one of them. He said he hadn’t time 
to do them all; and the worst of it was he didn’t know which one he’d written it 
to, so Alice couldn’t bury the beetle and put the lines on its grave, though she 
wanted to very much. 

It was quite plain there wasn’t enough poetry for a book. 

“We ought to wait a year or two,” said Noél. “TI shall be sure to make some 
more some time,—I thought of a piece about the fly this morning that knew 
marmalade was sticky.” 

“ But we want the money zow,” said Dicky, “and you can go on writing just 
the same: it will come in some time or other.” 

“'There’s poetry in newspapers,” said Alice. ‘ Down, Pincher !—you’ll never be 
a clever dog, so it’s no good trying.” 

“Do they pay for it?” Dicky thought of that; he often thinks of things that 
are really important, even if they are a little dull. 

“JT don’t know. But I shouldn’t think any one would let them print their poetry 
without. I wouldn’t, I know.” That was Dora. But Noél said he wouldn’t mind 
if he didn’t get paid, so long as he saw his poetry printed and his name at the end. 

“We might try, anyway,” said Oswald. He is always willing to give other 
people’s ideas a fair trial. 

So we copied out “ ‘The Wreck of the Malabar” and the six other poems on 
drawing-paper—Dora did it, she writes best—and Oswald drew a ship going down 
with all hands—it was a full-rigged ship, and all the ropes and sails were correct, 
because my cousin is in the Navy and he showed me. 

We thought a long time whether we’d write a letter and send it by post with 
the poems, and Dora thought it would be best. But Noél said he couldn’t bear not 
to know at once if the paper would print the poetry, so we decided to take it. 
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I went with Noél because I am the eldest of the boys, and he is not old enough 
to go to London by himself. 

Dicky said poetry was rot, and he was glad he hadn’t got to make a fool of 
himself: that was because there was not enough money for him to go with us. 
H.O. couldn’t come either, but he came to the station to see us off, and waved 
his cap and called out “ Good hunting” as the train started. 

There was a lady in spectacles in the corner; she was writing with a pencil on 
the edges of long strips of paper that had print all down them. 

When the train had started she asked, ‘‘ What was that he said?” so Oswald 
answered : 

“It was ‘Good hunting.’ It’s out of the ‘Jungle Book ’!” 

“That’s very pleasant to hear,” the lady said. ‘I am delighted to meet people 
who know their ‘Jungle Book.’ And where are you off to—the Zoological Gardens 
to look for Bagheera ?” 

We were pleased, too, to meet some one who knew the “ Jungle Book,” so we 
told her all about where we were going. She was awfully jolly, and when I told 
her Noél was a poet she laughed and said she was a sort of poet too, and the 
long strips of paper were the proofs of her new book. Because before a book is 
made into a real book with pages and a cover they sometimes print it all on strips 
of paper, and the writer makes marks on it with a pencil to show the printers what 
idiots they are not to understand what a writer means to have printed. 

She was a very jolly lady, and she talked to us all the way up, and when we 
got near to Cannon Street she said: 

“T’ve got two new shillings here! Do you think they would help to smooth 
the path to Fame ?” 
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Noél said “Thank you,” and was going to take the shillings ; but Oswald, who 
always remembers what he is told, said: 

“Thank you very much, but father told us we ought never to take anything 
from strangers.” 

“That’s a nasty one,” said the lady (she didn’t talk a bit like a real lady, but 
more like a jolly sort of grown-up boy in a dress and a hat)—‘“a very nasty one. 
But don’t you think, as Noél and I are both poets, I might be considered a sort 
of relation? You’ve heard of brother poets, haven’t you? Don’t you think Noél 
and I are aunt and nephew poets or some relation of that kind?” 

I didn’t know what to say, and she went on: 

“Tt’s awfully straight of you to stick to what your father tells you; but look 
here, you take the shillings, and here’s my card. When you get home you tell 
your father all about it, and if he says no you can just bring the shillings 
back to me.” 

So we took the shillings, and she shook hands with us and said, “ Good-bye 
and good hunting ! ” 

We did tell father about it, and he said it was all right, and when he looked at 
the card he told us we were highly honoured, for the lady wrote better poetry 
than any lady alive now. We had never heard of her, and she seemed much _ too 
jolly for a poet. 

Good old Kipling! We owe him these two shillings, as well as the ‘Jungle 
Book’ ! 

It was not bad sport being in London entirely on our own hook. We asked 
the way to Fleet Street, where father says all the newspaper offices are. ‘They said 
straight down Ludgate Hill, but it turned out to be quite another way. At least 
we didn’t go straight on. 

We got to St. Paul’s. Noél would go in, and we saw where Gordon was buried 
at least the monument. It is very flat considering what a great man he was. 
When we came out we walked a long way, and when we asked a_ policeman 
he said we’d better go back through Smithfield. So we did. They don’t burn 
people there any more now, and it was rather a long way, and Noél got very tired. 
He’s a peaky little chap; it comes of being a poet, I think. We had a bun or 
two at different shops out of one of the shillings, and it was quite late in the 
afternoon when we got to Fleet Street. The gas was lighted and the electric 
lights. There is a jolly Bovril sign that comes off and on in different coloured 
lamps. We went to the Dazly Recorder office, and asked to see the Editor. It is 
a big shiny office with a lot of mahogany and brass and electric light. 

They told us the Editor wasn’t there, but at another office. So we went down 
a dirty street to a very dull-looking place. There was a man there inside, in a 
glass case, as if he was a museum, and he told us to write down our names and 
our business. So Oswald wrote : 


? 








“Oswald Bastable. 
Noél Bastable. 


Business very private indeed.” 


Then we waited on the stone stairs. It was very cold, and the man in the glass 
case looked at us as if we were the museum instead of him. We waited a long 
time, and then a boy came down and said: 

“The Editor can’t see you. Will you please write your business ?” 

“Ves,” said Noél, “Ill write it if you will give me a pen and ink and a sheet 
of paper and an envelope.” 
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The boy said he’d better write by post, but Noél is a bit pigheaded—it’s his 
worst fault—so he said: 

“No, ll write it now.” 

So I backed him up by saying, “ Look at the price penny postage stamps are 
since the strike.” 

So the boy grinned, and the man in the glass case gave us pen and _ paper, 
and Noél wrote—Oswald writes better than he does, but Noél would do it— 


“DEAR MR. EDITOR,—I want you to print my poetry and pay for it, and I am 
a friend of Mrs. Leslie’s. She is a poet too. 
“Yours truly, 
“NOEL BASTABLE.” 


He licked the envelope a good deal, so that that boy shouldn’t read it going 
upstairs, and he wrote “ Very Private” outside, and gave the letter to the boy. I 
thought it wasn’t any good, but in a minute the grinning boy came back, and he 
was quite respectful, and said: 

“The Editor says please will you step up?” 

We stepped up. ‘There was a lot of stairs and passages, and a queer humming, 
hammering sound, and a very funny smell. The boy said it was the ink we smelt, 
and the noise was the printing machines. 

We came at last to a door, and the boy opened it and let us in. There was 
a large room with a big soft red and blue carpet and a roaring fire, and a table 
with papers all littered over it like the one in father’s study. A gentleman was 
sitting one side of the table: he had a light moustache and light eyes, and he 
looked tired, as if he had got up very early; but he was kind, and Oswald thought 
he looked clever. Oswald is considered a judge of faces. 

“Well,” said the gentleman, “so you are Mrs. Leslie’s friends ?” 

“TI think so,” said Noel; “she gave us each a shilling, and she wished us 
‘good hunting !’” 

“Good hunting, eh? Well, what about this poetry of yours? Which is 
the poet ?” 

I can’t think how he could have asked. Oswald is said to be a very manly- 
looking boy for his age. However, I thought it would look silly to be offended, 
so I said: 

“This is my brother Noél. He is the poet.” 

Noél had turned quite pale. He is disgustingly like a girl in some ways. The 
Editor told us to sit down, and he took the poems from Noél, and began to read 
them. Noél got paler and paler—I really thought he was going to faint, like he 
did when I held his hand under the cold-water tap after I had accidentally cut it 
with my chisel. When the Editor had read the first poem—it was the one about 
the beetle—he got up and stood with his back to us. It was not polite, but Noél 
thinks he did it to “conceal his emotion,” as they do in books. 

He read the poems, and then he said: 

“T like your poetry very much, young man. I'll give you—let me see, how 
much shall I give you for them?” 

“As much as ever you can,” said Noel. “You see, I want a good deal of 
money to restore the fallen fortunes of the house of Bastable.” 

The gentleman put on some eyeglasses and looked hard at us. 

“That’s a good idea,” said he; “tell me how you came to think of it,—and I 
say, have you had any tea? They’ve just sent out for mine.” 

He rang a tingly bell, and the boy brought in a tray with a teapot and thick 
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““*Well, would a guinea meet your views ?’ he asked.” = 
-—vtrand tng 


cup and saucer and things, and he fetched another tray when he was told to; 
and we had tea with the Editor of the Dazly Recorder. 

I suppose it was a very proud moment for Noél, though I did not think of 
that till afterwards. The Editor asked us a lot of questions, and we told him a 
good deal; though of course I did not tell a stranger all our reasons for thinking 
the family fortunes wanted restoring. We stayed about half an hour, and when we 
were going away he said again : 

“T shall print all your poems, my poet. And now, what do you think they’re 
worth ?” 

“JT don’t know,” Noél said. “You see, I didn’t write them to sell.” 

“Why did you write them, then?” he asked. 

Noel said he didn’t know,—he supposed because he wanted to. 

“Art for Art’s sake?” said the Editor, and he seemed as delighted as though 
Noél had said something clever. 

“Well, would a guinea meet your views?” he asked. 

I have read of people being at a loss for words and dumb with emotion, and 
I’ve read of people being turned to stone with astonishment, or joy, or some- 
thing ; but I never knew how silly it looked till I saw Noél standing staring at the 
Editor with his mouth open. He went red and he went white, and then he got 
crimson—as if you were rubbing more and more crimson lake on a palette. But 
he didn’t say a word ; so Oswald had to say: 
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“JT should jolly well think so.” 

So the Editor gave Noél a sovereign and a shilling, and he shook hands with 
us both. But he thumped Noél on the back and said: 

“ Buck up, old man! It’s your first guinea, but it won’t be your last. Now go 
along home; and in about ten years you can bring me some more poetry. Not 
before. See? I’m just taking this poetry of yours because I like it very much ; 
but we don’t put poetry in this paper at all. I shall have to put it in another 
paper I know of.” 

“What do you put in your paper?” I asked; for father always takes the Daily 
Chronicle, and I didn’t know what the Recorder was like. 

_ “Oh, news,” said he, “and dull articles, and things about Celebrities,—if you 
knew any Celebrities now ?” 

Noél asked him what Celebrities were. 

“Oh, the Queen and the Princes, and people with titles, and people who write 
or sing or act, or do something clever or wicked.” 

“JT don’t know anybody wicked,” said Oswald, wishing he had known Dick 
Turpin or Claud Duval, so as to be able to tell the Editor things about them; 
“but I know some one with a title—Lord Tottenham.” 

“The mad old Protectionist, eh ? How did you come to know him?” 

““We don’t know him to speak to. But he goes over the heath every day at 
three ; and he strides along like a—like a giant, with a black cloak like Lord 
Tennyson’s flying behind him, and he talks to himself like one o’clock.” 

“What does he say?” The Editor had sat down again, and he was fiddling 
with a blue pencil. 

“We only heard him once close enough to understand, and then he said, 
‘The curse of the country, sir—ruin and desolation, and then he went striding 
along again, hitting the furze bushes as if they were the heads of his enemies.” 

“ Excellent descriptive touch,” said the Editor to himself. ‘ Well, go on.” 

“That’s all I know about him, except that he stops in the middle of the heath 
every day, and he looks all round to see if there’s any one about, and if there isn’t 
he takes his collar off——” 

The Editor interrupted and said : 

“You're not romancing ? ” 

“T beg your pardon?” said Oswald. 

“Drawing the long bow, I mean,” said the Editor. 

Oswald drew himself up and said he wasn’t a liar. 

The Editor only laughed, and said romancing and lying were not at all the 
same, but it was important to know what you were playing at. 

So Oswald accepted his apology and went on: 

“ We were hiding among the furze bushes one day and we saw him do it. 
He took off his collar, and he put on a clean one, and he threw the other one 
among the furze bushes. We picked it up afterwards, and it was a beastly 
paper one.” 

“Thank you,” said the Editor, and he got up and put his hand in his pocket. 
“That’s well worth five shillings, and here they are. Would you like to see round 
the printing office before you go home?” 

So I pocketed my five bob, and thanked him. I said we should like it very 
much. He called another gentleman and said something we couldn’t hear. Then he 
said good-bye again, and all this time Noél hadn’t said a word. But now he said : 

“T’ye made a poem about you. It is called ‘ Lines to a Noble Editor.’ Shall I 
write it down?” 
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The Editor gave him the blue pencil, and he sat down at the Editor’s table and 
wrote. It was this; he told it me afterwards as well as he could remember : 


‘* May life’s choicest blessings be your lot ! 
I think you ought to be very blest, 
For you are going to print my poems, 
And you may have this as well as the rest.” 


“Thank you,” said the Editor. “I don’t think I ever had a poem addressed 
to me before. I shall treasure it, I assure you.” 

Then the other gentleman laughed, and said something about Mecenas, and 
we went off to the printing office, with at least one pound seven in our pockets. 

It was good hunting, and no mistake ! 

But he never put Noél’s poetry in the Daily Recorder. It was quite a long 
time after we saw a sort of story in a magazine on the station bookstall, and the 
Editor had written it, I suppose. It said a lot about Noél and me, describing 
us all wrong and saying how we had tea with the Editor, and all Noél’s poems 
were in the story thing. I think the Editor made game of them, but Noél is 
quite pleased, so that’s all right. 

It wasn’t my poetry anyhow, I’m glad to say. 

E. NEsBIT. 





APRIL. 


COME, like a hope to a gloomy breast, 
| With comforting smiles, and tears 
Of sympathy for the earth’s unrest ; 
And news that the summer nears, 
For the feet of the young year every day 
Patter and patter and patter away. 


I thrill the world with a strange delight ; 
The birds sing out with a _ will, 
And the herb-lorn lea is swift bedight 
With cowslip and daffodil ; 
While the rain for an hour or two every day 
Patters and patters and patters away. 


I sing of love, and my strains console 
The wish of the wak’ning mind, 

And their echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow on my murmurous wind ; 

And hearts with a true-love every day 

Patter and patter and patter away. 


BERNARD MALCOLM Ramsay. 




















SOUTH LONDON. 
IV. A FORGOTTEN PALACE. 


LL round London, like beads upon a string, were dotted 

Royal Houses, Palaces, and Hunting Places. On the 
north side were Westminster, Whitehall, St. James’s, 
Kensington, Shene, Theobald’s, Hatfield, Cheshunt, King’s 
Langley, Hunsdon, Havering-atte-Bower, Stepney, the 
Tower; on the south side were Kennington, Eltham, 
Greenwich, a tradition attaching to Streatham, and the 
House of Nonesuch, built by Henry VIII. at Cheam. 
Most of these royal houses are now clean forgotten. 
Eltham preserves some ruins left of Edward IV.’s 
buildings ; it still shows the moat and the old bridge, 
and the line of its former wall ; but tradition, which has quite forgotten its memories 
of the Edwards and the Tudors, describes it as the Palace of King John. The 
sailors—now, alas ! also gone—have deprived Greenwich of Edward VI. and Elizabeth. 
Theobald’s is gone altogether, Nonesuch is wholly cleared away. Of Kennington, 
of which I have to speak in this place, not one stone remains upon another ; not 
a vestige is above ground ; the people on the spot know of no remains underground ; 
its very memory is gone and forgotten: there is not even a tradition left, although 
part of the ruins were still standing only a hundred years ago. 

The reason for this oblivion is not far to seek. The palace was deserted ; it 
was pulled down before 1607—-Camden says that even then there was not a stone 
remaining—there was not a single house within half a mile in every direction. 
There was no one, when the last stones had been carted away, left to remember 
or to remind his children that there had been a palace on this spot. Another 
house was built here, but no tradition attached to it. Two hundred years passed 
and then came the destruction of the second house; in 1745 there was not 
even a cottage near the spot. This being so, it is not difficult to understand why 
the site was forgotten. 

The moat remained, however, and apparently some of the substructures; a 
building of stone and thatch, part of the offices of the palace, also stood. They 
called it the “Long Barn,” and when the distressed Protestants were brought over 
VoL. XIV.—No. 60. 545 35 
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here in 1700 aS many as 
the place would hold were 
crammed into the Long Barn. 
Market gardens lay all over 
the country between Kenning- 
ton Road and Lambeth, and 
on the site of the palace 
“there was not a single person 
left who could carry on the 
tradition of the king’s house 
that once stood here. Roque, 
the map-maker of 1745, knew 
The Long Barn. nothing about it. In 1795 
the Long Barn was taken 
down. At the beginning of the century houses began to rise here and there ; streets 
began to be formed: at least three streets cross the gardens and the site of the 
palace ; but there is not one tradition of a place which, as we shall see, was full of 
history for six hundred years. “Is this fame?” might ask the king who crowned 
himself here, the king who died here, the king who was brought up here, the 
kings who kept their Christmas feast here, the kings who here received their brides, 
held Parliament, and went out a-hunting. 

The king who crowned himself here was Harold Harefoot, son of Cnut—that 
is to say, it was at “Lambeth,” and there was no other house at Lambeth. 

The king who died in this house was that young Dane who appears to have 
been an incarnation of the ideal Danish brutality. He dragged his brother’s body 
out of its grave and flung it into the Thames; he massacred the people of 
Worcester and ravaged the shire; and he did these brave deeds and many others 
all in two short years. Then he went to his own place. His departure was both 
fitting and dramatic. For one so young it showed with what a yearning and 
madness he had been drinking. He went across the river—there was, I repeat, no 
other house in Lambeth except this, so that it must have been here—to attend 
the wedding of his standard-bearer, Tostig the Proud, with Goda, daughter of the 
Thane Osgod Clapa, whose name survives in his former estate of Clapham. A 
Danish wedding was always an occasion for hard drinking, while the minstrels 
played and sang and the mummers tumbled. When men were well drunken the 
pleasing sport of bone throwing began: they threw the bones at each other. 
The fun of the game consisted in the accident of a man not being able to dodge 
the bone which struck him, and probably killed him. Archbishop Alphege was 
thus killed. ‘The soldiers had no special desire to kill the old man: why couldn’t 
he enter into the spirit of the game and dodge the bones? As he did not, of 
course he was hit, and as the bone was a big and a heavy bone, hurled by a powerful 
hand, of course it split open his skull. One may be permitted to think that 
perhaps King Hardacnut, who is said to have fallen down suddenly when he 
“stood up to drink,” did actually intercept a big beef bone which knocked him 
down ; and as he remained comatose until he died, the proud ‘Tostig, unwilling 
to have it said that even in sport his king had been killed at his wedding, gave 
out that the king fell down in a fit. This, however, is speculation. 

Forty years after this event, when Domesday Book was compiled, the place 
was in the possession of a London citizen, Theodric by name and a goldsmith 
by trade. It was still a royal manor, because the goldsmith held it of Edward 
the Confessor. It was then valued at three pounds a year. It is impossible to 
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not take into consideration. 
There is the price of bread; but then there were so many kinds of bread—wheaten 
bread, barley bread, oat bread, rye bread; and how much bread did a family of 
the working class consume? Flesh, fish, fowl: but how much of either did the 
working classes enjoy? Rent? But in the farms the “villains” paid no rent. 
There is, in a word, not only the market prices that have to be considered, but 
the standard of comfort—always a little higher than the practice—and the daily 
relations of the demand to the supply. So that when we read that this manor 
of Kennington was worth three pounds a year we are not advanced in the least. 
As most of the land was still marshy and useless, we may understand that the 
value was low. 

We next hear of Kennington in 1189, when King Richard granted it on lease, 
or for life, to Sir Robert Percy with the title of Lord of the Manor. Henry III. 
came here on several occasions ; here he held his Lambeth Parliament. He kept 
his Christmas here in 1231. Great was the feasting and boundless the hospitality 
of the Christmas when this king lavished the treasures of the State. 

The site of the palace is indicated in the accompanying map. If you walk 
along the Kennington Road from Bridge Street, Westminster, you presently come 
to a place where four roads meet, Upper Kennington Lane on the left, and Lower 
Kennington Lane on the right; the road goes on to the Horns Tavern and 
Kennington Park. On the right-hand side stood the palace. In the year 1636 a 
plan of the house and grounds was executed; but by that time the medizval 
character of the place was quite forgotten. It was a square house, probably 
Elizabethan; the home of King Henry III. at some time or other had been 
completely taken away. The site of the moat, however, was left, and there was 
still standing the “ Long Barn.” ‘The only way to find out what the palace really 
was in the thirteenth or fourteenth century is to compare it with another palace 
built under much the same conditions, and intended to serve the same purpose. 
Fortunately there still stand, some miles to the east of Kennington, at Eltham, 
important remains of such a contemporary palace, with a description of the place 
as it was before it was allowed to fall into ruins. 

We are not concerned with the history of Eltham. It is sufficient to note that 
it was a great and stately place for five hundred years and more; that it passed 
through the hands of Bishop Odo; of the Mandevilles; of the De Vescis; of 
Bishop Anthony Bec ; and of Geoffrey le Scrope of Masham. As a royal residence 
its history begins with Henry III., who kept his Christmas here in 1270, and ends 
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with Elizabeth, who came over here 
occasionally from Greenwich. Here 
Isabella, wife of Edward II., gave birth 
to a son, John of Eltham. ‘The greatest 
builder at Eltham was Edward IV. 

The house in 1649, fifty years after 
Elizabeth had visited it, is said to have 
contained a chapel, a_banqueting-hall, 
rooms on the ground floor and first floor 
called the King’s side and the Queen’s 
side. There were buildings and rooms 
of all kinds round the courtyard. The 
number of chambers in all is set down 
as a hundred and fifty-two, and it is said, 
further, that the courtyard was an acre 
in extent. Such an area would give about 
two hundred and ten feet to each side of 
a square. This would be large for a 
college at Oxford or Cambridge. It 
would cover about the same area as that 
of New Palace Yard. There were, 
however, other courts ; four courts in all 
are spoken of. The lesser courts were 

re used for the “service,” the kitchens, 
butteries, pantries, stables, rooms for the servants, the barracks for the men-at-arms 
who accompanied the king, the grooms, armourers, makers and menders, bakers 
and brewers, cooks and scullions, and the women-servants, and the wives and 
the children. A strong stone wall, battlemented, with loopholed turrets, surrounded 
the palace; a broad and deep moat defended the wall; the bridge which crossed 
the moat had a drawbridge; the gate had its portcullis. The palace, in a 
word, was a fortress, for there was never a king in England who would have dared 
to keep his court, or to sleep, in an unfortified manor house, or outside a fortress,— 
certainly not Henry III. or Edward IV.,—unless, of course, it was on the tented 
field in the midst of his army. 

The existing remains of the palace correspond to this description. There is the 
moat, deep and broad; there is the bridge, the drawbridge gone. Within, the 
most important ruin is that of Edward IV.’s banqueting-hall. This is a most noble 
chamber, with a roof of eak as perfect as when it was built; the two magnificent 
bays remain, with the double row of windows. It would be difficult to find a finer 
banqueting-hall in the whole country than that of Eltham. Within, the traces of 
the wall and those of other buildings ought to make it possible, with a very little 
excavation, to trace a plan of the whole house. 

As was Eltham, so was Kennington. Both palaces were built for the same 
purpose about the same time. Both were castles erected on a plain without the 
aid of hillock, mound, or running stream—unless the moat at Kennington was fed 
by one of the many streams of South London The plan of 1636 shows 
approximately the line of the wall; the stream or the ditch marks the course of 
the moat; the “Long Barn” on the east side of the palace belonged to the 
“service ”—it was kitchens, stables, armoury, brewery, or granary. The house itself 
had its principal entrance on the north. ‘This is certain, because the supplies 
would be brought by what is now Kennington Road either from Westminster 
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took place when the 
court moved from one place to another; when 
everything—bedding, blankets, utensils of all 

kinds, plate, datterte de cuisine, the workmen 2 
with their tools, the wardrobe of king and queen—was packed up and carried from 
Westminster over the ferry to Kennington, or from Kennington to Woolwich. 
Provisions and goods sent up from the City would also land at Stangate, Lambeth, 
so as to get as short a land journey as possible. For these reasons I place the 
principal gate at the north. 

I have seen it stated—I know not with what truth—that the people of the 
streets now on the site have found substructures beneath their houses. If so, one 
would expect, what one cannot find, some tradition to account for the existence of 
these stone vaults. 

Such was the vanished Palace of Kennington: a fortress of the Lambeth 
Marsh, a place for keeping Christmas, a royal residence; now completely 
vanished. 

Two other royal houses there were in South London, another of which can be 
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compared with Kennington. Greenwich, for instance, which appears in history 
from the time of King Alfred. Edward I., Henry IV., Henry V., Edward IV., 
Henry VII, Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth,—all had more or less to 
do with Greenwich. When Henry VIII. completed his buildings here he deserted 
Eltham ; he left, that is, the medizval fortress for the modern house. His 
Greenwich was not fortified. ‘The accompanying view of it shows that it possessed 
none of the characteristics of the ancient residence, half castle, half manor house. 
Greenwich, however, before Henry rebuilt it was a fortified castle. Had we a plan 
of Greenwich of the fourteenth century it would most certainly resemble those of 
Eltham and of Kennington, with certain small differences, just as one Benedictine 
monastery resembles in its general disposition another Benedictine monastery, and 
one Norman castle in general terms, and allowing for the site, resembles another. 

The other house of which I have spoken is that of Nonesuch. ‘This house 
was not a reconstruction and an adaptation with much of the ancient work: it was 
newly built and furnished egtirely by Henry VIII. There was no suspicion of 
battlements, no pretence at a fortification ; the house stood open and unprotected 
save by the order maintained by the strong king. It was not beautiful according 
to our ideas; nor was it what we now call a Tudor house; it bears upon it 
every mark of the builder’s interference with the architect. The outside walls of 
Nonesuch were decorated by certain bas-reliefs representing subjects from the 
heathen mythology. The house was pulled down by the Duchess of Cleveland, to 
whom Charles II. gave it. Nonesuch, however, has nothing to do with Kennington, 
and must not detain us. 

Let us next consider what it means when the king is said to have kept his 
Christmas at a place. 

During the festival—for twenty days—he kept open house, nominally. That is 
to say, all comers received food and drink: his guests, one supposes, were bidden. 
Every day during the festival the king sat at the feast wearing his crown and his 
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robes of royal state. Richard IL., 
the most prodigal of all princes 
that ever lived, entertained every day 
= no fewer than ten thousand persons at 
his palace. What the number was at 
Christmas no one knows. In addition 
to the ordinary following of the court—a huge army of chaplains, canons, scribes, 
secretaries, gentlemen archers, and servants—there were the bishops and abbots, the 
peers and barons, who came to the Christmas feast, each attended by his own following 
of knights and esquires and men in livery. For the entertainment of this enormous 
company what a huge establishment would be needed! ‘The organisation was 
complete ; everything was in departments, each under the yeoman: the chambers, 
the wardrobe, the kitchens, the stables, the cellars. Yet what an army in each 
department! ‘Then, since at Christmas time we look for amusement, there was the 
Master of the Revels, and with him an extensive and variegated following ; among 
them were all those who played on the different instruments of music, those who 
sang, the buffoons, tumblers, and mummers, the dancing girls. It was in the 
time of Henry III. that these performances were brought over for the delectation 
of the English court—perhaps with the pious intention of showing what joys and 
attractions awaited the Crusaders in the Holy Land itself. 
Hall’s account of the festivities of a Christmas a hundred and fifty years later 
than the time of Richard I1. is as follows :— 
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“The Kyng this yere kept the feast of Christmas at Grenewiche, wher was suche 
abundance of viands served to all comers of any honest behaviour, as hath been few 
times seen ; and against New Yeres night was made, in the Hall, a castle, gates, towers, 
and dungion, garnished with artilerie, and weapon after the most warlike fashion: and 
on the frount of the castle was written, Le Fortresse Dangerus, and within the castle 
were six ladies clothed in russet satin laide all over with leves of golde, and every owde 
knit with laces of blewe silke and golde ; on ther heddes, coyfes and cappes all of gold. 
After this castle had been carried about the hal, and the Quene had behelde it, in 
came the Kyng with’ five other appareled in coates, the one half of russet satyn, 
spangled with spangles of fine golde, the other halfe riche cloth of gold; on their 
heddes cappes of russet satin embroudered with workes of fine gold bullion. These six 
assaulted the castle: the ladies seyng them so lustie and coragious wer content to 
solace with them, and upon tarther communicacion to yeld the castle, and so thei came 
down and daunced a long space. And after the ladies led the knightes into the castle, 
and then the castle sodainly vanished out of their sight. 
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“On the daie of the Epiphanie at night, the Kyng with XI other were disguised after 
the manner of Italie, called a maske, a thing not seen afore in Englande; they were 
apparelled in garments long and brode, wrought all with gold, with visers and cappes 
of gold; and after the banket doen, these maskers came in with six gentlemen disguised 
in silke, bearing staffe torches, and desired the ladies to daunce; some were content, 
and some that knew the fashion of it refused, because it was not a thing commonly 
seen. And after they daunced and commoned together as the fashion of the maske is, 
thei tooke their leave and departed. And so did the Quene and all the ladies.” 


When the Christmas festivities ceased, the servants packed up the gear: the 
napery, plate, gold and silver cups, dishes, pillows, curtains, tapestry and carpets. 
They were all laid upon waggons, the broad-wheeled creaking waggons which were 
dragged slowly over the uneven and heavy lanes by teams of horses or by bullocks. 
The queen and her ladies were carried in chairs or carriages, or went on horseback ; 
the king and his followers rode ; and so they went back to Westminster. The ferry 
carried over the heavy goods and the horses; the royal barges received the court. 
After them marched the whole rout—the two thousand archers without whom 
Richard never moved; the armies of servants ; lastly, when the last procurable cup 
had been drained, the musicians and the mummers and the singers marched off 
sadly. A whole twelvemonth before another Christmas! They marched in the 
direction of the City, and that night, as they report, there was strange revelry in 
the inns of Southwark. ‘The house was left in charge of a warden, who had with 
him the principal officers of the palace, the yeomen of the wardrobe, of the 
cellars, of the kitchens, and so forth; the organisation being kept up in readiness, 
though the king might not come back for years. This fact was illustrated a short 
time ago, when I was interested in watching the progress of a certain genealogy. 
About the year 1540 a certain younger son left his house: it was necessary to 
connect him with his own descendants. The link was found in the fact that this 
younger son had been received by Carey, warden of Hunsdon House, who made 
him one of his yeomen; a cheerless appointment, like a college in perpetual 
vacation, the warden and yeomen, representing the Master and Fellows, dining every 
day in the dismantled hall, and wandering about the empty courts and silent 
gardens. Palaces, like theatres, have their times of emptiness, during which it is 
best to keep out of them. For my own part, I think the true way of enjoying a 
palace is to frequent it as Froissart did: to hear all that was said and to put 
down all that was done, but not to be an actor in a drama which reeks of blood ; 
not even the splendid mounting can destroy that dreadful reek. How many people 
are murdered about the court of England from Richard II. to Henry VII.? 
Richard murders his uncle, Henry IV. murders his cousin, Henry V. murders 
his uncle ; Henry VI., it is true, murders no one, but then he lives in a time 
when there is a perpetual series of murders. What an awful time! Froissart, 
who looked on at part of the drama, achieved deathless renown for his history, 
while in the whole of that court there was no one whose head was safe on _ his 
shoulders except Froissart. Unfortunately he says little about this palace which 
we are considering. 

There are many names of kings and princes connected with this house of 
Kennington. Edward I. was here occasionally. During his reign it was the residence 
of John Earl of Surrey, and of his son, John Plantagenet Earl of Warren and 
Surrey. Plenty of histories could be made out of these and other names, had the 
writer time or the reader patience. In truth, the reader’s patience is more to be 
considered than the writer’s time, for the writer, at least, has the joy of hunting 
up names and notes and allusions, and of piecing together what, after all, his reader 
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Seal of the Black Prince. (From Allen’s History of Lambeth.) 


may not find of interest enough to carry him through. Edward III. made the 
manor part of the Duchy of Cornwall. After the death of the Black Prince the 
princess lived here with the young Prince Richard. I do not find that Henry IV. 
was fond of a house which would certainly be haunted—especially the room in 
which he was to sleep—by the sorrowful shade of his murdered cousin. Nor did 
Henry V. come here during his short reign. Henry VI., however, made use of 
Kennington Palace ; so did Henry VII.; and the last of the queens whose name 
can be connected with the palace was Catherine of Arragon. 

I do not know when the palace was destroyed. You have seen the place 
as it was figured in 1636, when it was only an ordinary square house. ‘The place 
was drawn when Charles I. leased it to Sir Francis Cottington. The destruction 
of the old house and the building of the new must have taken place during the 
hundred years between 1530 and 1630. When the new house was taken down I 
do not know. 

The name that we most especially associate with Kennington Palace is that 
of Richard II. When the Black Prince died, in 1376, Richard remained at 
Kennington under the care of his mother and the tutorship of Sir Guiscard 
d’Angle, “that accomplished knight.” The young: prince started with the finest 
possible chances of popularity. His father was not only the greatest captain of his 
age, but he was also, in the latter years of his life, on the popular side against the 
old king and his supporters; the boy was endowed with a singular beauty of 
person, and, when he pleased, with a sweetness of manner most unusual even 
among princes, with whom affability is the first essential in princely manners. 
In addition to this he was destined to show on two occasions courage which 
almost amounted to insensibility—first, when he dispersed Wat Tyler's mob, and 
next, when he seized the reins of government. History shows how he threw away 
all his chances in reckless extravagance. 

After the death of the Black Prince it was resolved by the Lord Mayor to 
pay a visit to Prince Richard at Kennington, with a riding worthy of the City. 
The day chosen was the Sunday before Candlemas (February 2nd). One has 
frequent occasion to remark, generally, upon City pageants, but the people in these 
processions and their pageants were entirely regardless of winter cold or summer 
heat ; they rode forth upon a pageant as cheerfully in the cold of February as in 
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the sunshine of August. On this occasion, one hundred and thirty-two citizens on 
horseback, with trumpets and other musical instruments, and a vast number of 
flambeaux, assembled at Newgate in the afternoon, and marched through the City 
and over the bridge to Kennington Palace beyond the Borough. First rode eight- 
and-forty men in the habits of esquires—with red coats, say gowns, and vizards, 
Then followed the same number apparelled as knights in the same livery. Then 
rode one singly, a very majestic figure, who represented the Pope, followed by his 
four-and-twenty cardinals. ‘They were followed by ten men dressed in black with 
black vizards, representing legates from the Pope of Hell. This accounts for one 
hundred and thirty-one out of the whole number. The last man is not described. 
To them must be added pages and henchmen and whifflers, with men carrying the 
presents. ‘This cavalcade, which gave the greatest joy to the citizens, all the way 
was followed by an enormous company of ’prentices and craftsmen and_ children, 
crowding after it and shouting. When it arrived at Kennington Palace they all 
dismounted and entered the hall, where they found the Princess of Wales, the 
young Prince and their attendants, together with the Duke of Lancaster and other 
great lords. ‘The court was first solemnly saluted by the masquers, who then 
produced dice and invited the Prince to play with them. Would you believe it >~ 
every time the Prince threw, he won, which was in itself a remarkable circumstance. 
He carried off his winnings: a bowl of pure gold, chased and decorated; a 
drinking cup also of gold, and a gold ring. They then invited the Princess and 
the Duke of Lancaster and other nobles present, each of whom also won and 
carried off a gold ring. This done, the music played, and they were all invited to 
supper in the hall with the Prince and the Princess his mother. After supper, the 
tables were taken away—they were only planks laid on trestles and covered with 
white cloths—and the floor being cleared, the masquers had the honour of dancing 
with the royal party. Finally, at a late hour, the famdeaux were lighted, and the 
masquers rode home, well pleased with the reception they had met and the courtesy 
of the best behaved boy in the world. 

In the same year occurred the great riot of London, which arose out of Wyclyf’s 
trial in St. Paul’s and the quarrel between the Bishop of London and John of 
Gaunt. The latter, after the dismissal of Wyclyf, repaired to the house of John 
de Ypres, close beside the river, where he was sitting at dinner when one of his 
following ran hastily to warn him that the people were flocking together with intent 
to murder him if they could. The Duke therefore hastily ran down to the nearest 
stairs, took a boat across the river, and fled as quickly as possible to Kennington 
Palace, where he took shelter with the young Prince Richard and his guardians. 
The mob, finding that the Duke was gone, made their way to the Savoy, his 
palace, threatening to burn and destroy all: they did actually murder one poor 
priest because he resembled the Duke in countenance; they were then persuaded 
by the Bishop of London to go home without doing any more mischief. What 
would have happened one knows not, but the death of the old King gave an 
opportunity of patching up a peace between the Duke of Lancaster and the 
citizens. Hearing that Edward was in extremis, the Mayor and Aldermen waited 
on the Princess of Wales and Prince Richard, informing them of the King’s 
critical situation, and beseeching the Prince’s favour to the City ; they also begged 
him to interfere for the better accommodation of the Duke’s differences with them. 
It is pleasing to find that John of Gaunt freely forgave the City and became 
reconciled to the citizens ; a reconciliation which paved the way to the subsequent 
popularity of his son Henry. 

Jt might be argued that the various impressions as regards London produced 
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on the mind of this prince explain his conduct towards the citizens when he 
grew older. ‘The first experience he has of the citizens is when they ride over in 
a goodly company clad in red cloaks with gold chains and finely appointed horses 
to visit him at Kennington: he remembered that their appearance betokened 
great wealth; that they tossed about gold cups as if they were of wood. This is 
a kind of impression which does not easily die away. 

His second impression of the City was when his uncle, John of Gaunt, came 
flying from the City, having barely escaped with his life, the people having gone 
on to wreck, if they could, his palace of the Savoy. A turbulent and dangerous 
people, then, as well as rich ; a people to be kept down. 

He next saw the City when he rode through it on his way to be crowned at 
Westminster. All the way there was nothing but rich tapestry, carpets, scarlet 
cloth, masquers clad in velvet, pageants with cloth of gold, and the streets filled 
with men and women dressed in rich furs and silks such as only great barons 
could afford. ‘This third impression confirmed the first. 

His next impression was that of the City lying prostrate at the mercy of a 
large mob, unable to move or to help itself. He went into the City almost alone; 
he by one single act of splendid courage put an end to the insurrection. A city 
cowardly, therefore, and unable to act together. It was his city, moreover—the 
Camera Regis. Should not a prince do what he pleases with his own? 

When we read of his subsequent treatment of the City: how he believed its 
treasures to be inexhaustible ; how he believed that it had no power to resist ; 
how he made the way easy for his cousin to supplant him, let us bear in mind 
the lessons which the Londoners themselves provided for him in his youth. 

This king seizes on the imagination of all who think about him. It is one 
of the strangest of all the strange figures which crowd the National Portrait Gallery. 
Richly endowed with artistic instincts ; a lover of music and all the fine arts ; of 
singularly winning manners; the comeliest man in his whole kingdom; splendid 
in raiment, magnificent in his court, colossal in his personal pride, prodigal and 
extravagant beyond compare; the king whom those who knew him in his youth 
never ceased to love; for whose soul—not for the soul of Henry 1V.—Whittington, 
for instance, left money for masses—this is a figure among our English kings 
which has no parallel. 

One more reminiscence of Kennington Palace. The last occasion on which 
Richard lodged there was when he brought home his little bride Isabel, the queen 
of eight years. They brought her from Dover, resting on the way at Canterbury 
and Rochester. At Blackheath they were met by the Mayor and Aldermen, 
attired with great magnificence of costume to do honour to the bride. After 
reverences due, they fell into their place and rode on with the procession. When 
they arrived at Newington the King thanked the Mayor and permitted him to 
leave the procession and to return home. He himself with his company rode by 
the cross-country lane from Newington to Kennington Palace. I observe that this 
proves the existence of a path or lane where is now Upper Kennington Lane. 
At this palace the little queen rested a night, and next day was carried in another 
procession to the Tower. The knights rode before and the French ladies came 
after. It is pretty to read how Isabel, with her long fair hair falling over her 
shoulders, and her sweet childish face, sat up and smiled upon the people, playing 
and pretending to be queen, which she had been practising ever since her 
betrothal. Needless to say that all hearts were ravished. The good people of 
London were ever ready to welcome one princess after another, and to lose their 
hearts to them, whether it was Isabel of France, or Katharine her sister, or Anne 
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Boleyn, or Queen Charlotte, or the fair Princess of Denmark. So great a press was 
there that many were actually squeezed to death on London Bridge, where the 
houses only left twelve feet in breadth. Isabel’s queenship proved a pretence : before 
she was old enough to be queen, indeed, her husband was in confinement ; before 
she understood that he was a captive he was murdered, and the splendid extravagant 
reign was over. The son of the usurper, young Harry of Monmouth himself, 
desired to take the place of Richard; his father also desired the match, for the 
sake of the dowry. Isabel, child as she was still, had the heart of a woman; she 
had learned to love the handsome, courteous, accomplished lord who died before 
he could claim her; she refused absolutely to marry the son of his murderer. 
They tried to move her resolution by persuasion ; they did not dare to force her: 
let us believe that Harry of Monmouth would not stoop to force the girl to marry 
him. ‘There was nothing therefore left to do but to send her home to what was 
certainly the most miserable court or palace in the world—that of her mad father. 
In the end she married her cousin, the poet Charles of Orleans. You may read 
the verses which he made upon her death. Isabel died in childbirth in her 
twenty-second year. As for Harry of Monmouth, as all the world knows, he was 
obliged to content himself with Isabel’s younger sister, Katharine; we have just 
read about that queen, and how she stooped to a suitor below her own degree. 
I think she was made of clay not so fine as that of Isabel, her sister. 


WALTER BESANT. 
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“I'm married. It’s a remarkable 
fact,” 


me much the last few months, and especially the last 
few hours—since this morning, in fact—and I'll tell 


you why. 


We were at breakfast. 


myself, and Jennie Blenkinsop. 
Claudia’s sister, and has taken to staying with us lately. 


A CAREFUL 


MAN. 


MONOLOGUE. 


ILLUSTRATED BY SYDNEY BROUGH. 


’"M married. It’s a remarkable fact—please don’t 
laugh—it really is a remarkable fact; not that 
I’m married, perhaps, but that I ever asked any 
woman to my wife; because, you see, I’m 
such a careful man, and I never intended to marry. 
Please, please don’t laugh. 


become 


I’ve been married now 
six long months—I beg your pardon, six short months, 
short of course—and in that time I have often wondered 
how it was I was silly enough 
I don’t suppose I mean 
“silly,” but let the 
word stand, I can find no 
other that will do as well. 
How was it Claudia did not 
pass into a remembrance 
like all those other girls to 
whom I nearly proposed? 
This question has 





to propose to Claudia. 


there ! 





vexed 


By “we” I mean Claudia, 
Jennie Blenkinsop is 





“How was it Claudia did not pass 
into a remembrance?” 


I never liked her; she laughs and she sneers, that’s 








**She laughs and she sneers, that's 
about all she does.” 





about all she does. I was stirring my coffee—it’s a 
useful operation when you’re going to refuse to do what 
youre wanted to do; you 
can look down. 

And I said, (wth action 
of stirring coffee) “1 will 
not buy a_ country-place ; 
you will not have a victoria, 
you must be content with 
your brougham ; I will not 
take you for a fortnight on 
the Ridley-Carrs’ yacht— 
yachting is dangerous ; 
neither will I hunt with you 
—hunting is dangerous ; 
nor shall you shoot; you 
must do without a second 
footman and a é -:scullery- 
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“1 was stirring my coffee.” 
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maid; I will not become a director of your father’s 
new swindling syndicate; no swell professional pianist 
shall play on my piano at your at-homes, because of 
the piano; I will not have you followed everywhere by 
that noodle Fitzgerald; I will not allow you to visit 
Mrs. Willy Wiseman,—I don’t know who she is or where 
she comes from, any more than Willy Wiseman knows ; 
I will not send out a thousand pounds to your brother 
in Australia to lay out in gold-mining claims for me, 
in case he should forget to lay it out; I will not give 
up my three weeks at Aix—they always do me good ; 
you shall have a diamond clasp to your pearls, but I 
will not buy you a tiara, anyway not this year; I won’t 
have oysters in the house, and I will have the water 
boiled and filtered; . . .” and a few more remarks of 
the kind, and there was a storm! In the end I said 
(as if stirring quicker), 
“ Understand, although I 
was idiotic enough to marry, 


There was a silence. 





“I had made up my mind to break and I’m going to ponder now. 


with Claudia that night.” : 
blush that guilty blush ? 


I recollect every circumstance of Lady Sidney’s 
dance ; I’ve pieced together the whole of that eventful, 
I may say fateful, evening—that was the night I pro- 
posed to Claudia. I had been very attentive to her all 
the season—lI was very fond of her ; that’s nothing, I was 
always very fond of the girls I nearly proposed to, and 
fondest of them when . . . . when I was going to break 
with them. I had made up my mind to break with 
Claudia that night; I was starting for Pontresina the next 
day, and I always liked clearing up things before I went 
away; it left me free to... . to go on to something else. 

Breaking with them is a pleasurable excitement. 
I used to do it sometimes with a few cold words, 
sometimes with a few warm words, sometimes with 
mountains of regret, and more often than not with a 
silent embrace. ‘Taking it all in all, a silent embrace 


I am determined to do nothing 
position, my pocket, my health, or my comfort.” 
At last 
said with a sneer, ‘‘ Claudia love, I’ve often longed to 
know,—tell me,—how and why did Horace ask you to 
marry him?” There was another silence, which was 
broken by a peal of laughter from Jennie Blenkinsop. 
I looked up quickly: Claudia was blushing guiltily. 
Now, you know there are various sorts of blushes, 
and each one tells its own particular tale; believe me, 
on my word, Claudia’s blush was a guilty blush. 





“1 was always very fond of the 
girls | nearly proposed to.” 


that will affect my 


Jennie Blenkinsop 


It 


set me pondering. I pondered all through the morning 
and all through lunch, I’ve been pondering ever since, 


Why, why did Claudia 






is the most neat and satisfactory method of breaking ; « Sometimes with mountains of regret.” 
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it winds up well so long as 
you’ve no time for explana- 
tions,—but whenever you 
break, get interrupted ; never 
have time for explanations. 
I hadn’t quite decided 
whether I should _ treat 
Claudia with the few cold 
words, or the few warm 
words, or the mountains of 
regret, or the silent embrace. 
‘She's a nice girl,” I said 
to myself as I tied my tie: oF 
“perhaps I'll let her have M@ a 
all the lot.” “wae 
ES ie aes f “yt al We danced, and danced, 

and danced together at Lady Sidney’s; I danced with 
nobody else, she danced with nobody else; we went in to supper together, and 
afterwards we danced and danced again, and then we found ourselves in the 
conservatory. Somehow, if you don’t take them into the conservatory they take 
you; I suppose Claudia and I took each other. I was pleased: she always 
showed up well in a conservatory; she was like a lily, and so ethereal-looking, 
and all that. Besides, there’s no place to equal a conservatory when you're going 
to break with them: the flowers, the palms, trickling fountain, distant music, 
lounges, subdued light—so picturesque and romantic, don’t you know; and when 
you've finished you can say, “ Hush! I must leave you: somebody comes.” You 
don’t see her again for months, you pretend not to receive her letters, and 
it’s over ! 

So there were Claudia and I in the conservatory. Never had she looked so 
pretty, and never had I been so fond of her; in fact, I was almost sorry for 
myself that I had to do it. So I began. I said, “Miss Blenkinsop, Claudia ” 

I always called her Claudia at the end of the evening, when none of the 
Blenkinsops were near—“ Claudia,” I said, and I went on. You know... cold 
words, warm words, regrets, and I was just getting ready for the silent embrace 
when she looked up. ‘There were two little tears on her two little cheeks, and her 
little mouth was trembling ! 
And she murmured, “ Mr. 
Pemberton, Horace ”—now 
she never called me Horace 
—and she began. She 
didn’t say much, but it was 
lovely . . . . all about my- 
self! what I was, what she 
thought me .... really, 
lovely! I took her hand— 
(pondering) no, I didn’t, 
no, she took mine, and 
she went on. I can't 
remember exactly, but it 
was all about love and 

















‘Somehow, if you don't take them into 


. ae ‘There's no place to equal a 
the conservatory they take you.” love, and why should people conservatory.” 
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part, and why shouldn’t people keep together, and love 
and myself and love; I never heard anything so... . 
so enchanting. I forgot where we were, who we were: 
it was paradise and she was an angel. ‘Then we stood 
up and I—(fondering) no, I didn’t, I did nothing ; 
she, yes, she—she dropped 
her head on my shoulder, 
and just whispered with a 
gasp, “I love you—I’m 
yours.” 

We kissed each other, 
and in came Jennie Blen- 
kinsop. And Claudia said, 
“Jennie, Jennie, you can 
let your new brother kiss 
you.” “No, thanks!” said 
Jennie Blenkinsop. Prrh! 
I didn’t want to. We saw 
Mrs. Blenkinsop' in the 
“It was lovely... all about myself.” ball-room, and Claudia 

rushed up to her and said, 
“Mother, here’s a new son for you.” An uncle was 
passing, and Mrs. Blenkinsop said, ‘Thomas, here’s 
a new nephew for you.” And, say what you like, to 
be a new nephew, son, brother, all in one evening, 
makes you proud. And that’s what the Blenkinsops 
did, they made me proud, and they kept me proud— 
if it wasn’t one thing it 
was another—they kept me 
proud right up to the 
wedding-ceremony, which 
came very soon. Not too 
soon for me, though; I 
never was happier in my 
life, and my love for Claudia 
grew, and grew, and grew. 
It’s left off growing lately ; 
in my opinion it'll never 
grow again. 

Now, what’s my ponder- 
ing done? It’s shown that 
I didn’t propose to Claudia 
“She, yes, she—she dropped her but that she proposed to 

ee me. I wouldn’t have _be- 
lieved it of her. I wasn’t prepared for her; you're not 
prepared for those delicate, lily-looking girls. Evidently 
she was prepared for me, though, and she’s what I never 
thought she was: she’s clever. Now I know why she 
blushed that guilty blush,—she caught me. 

(Throwing out his hands to audience) Oh! don’t 
let your feelings carry you away, or rather don’t let 
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“1 was just getting ready for the 
silent embrace.’ 





1 took her hand,—no, | didn't.” 





“Prrh! | didn't want to.” 
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the feelings, the premeditated feelings of the other one 
carry you away. Had it not been for Claudia’s pre- 
meditated feelings, she and I would have walked out of 
that conservatory as we walked into it; I should have 
gone to Pontresina, and no doubt down there I should 
nearly have ,proposed to some other girl; I should 
have come back, and no doubt by now I should nearly 
have proposed to some 
other girl; but I shouldn’t 
have quite, and I shouldn’t 
have been what I am now: 
married ! 

To those of you who 
are married, my _ sincere 
condolence, I ask for your 
sympathy in return; to 
those of you who are not 
“Mrs. Blenkinsop said, ‘Thomas, married I will not give that 
here's a new nephew for you.” = ancient advice of “don’t,” an 

Don't let your feelings carry 
but I say never, never, you away.” 
never! If youre a man 
( potnting) don’t you mind about growing old and having 
rheumatism, and having nobody to take care of you: 
you’re not bound to grow old, you’re not bound to 
have rheumatism, you’re not bound to have nobody 
to take care of you. But when you're married you're 
bound to have lots of things 
you don’t want. 

When you're’ married 
the world’s different, the 
people in it are different, 
above all the person you’ve 
married is different. Claudia 
“1 shouldn't have been what | am used to be mild, sweet, 

now—married.” gentle, yielding; I always 
thought she was—the Blen- 
kinsops always told me she 
was; she’s not mild, sweet, 
gentle, yielding now—she’s 
Claudia! Before I married 
I did nothing, and I did 
A ; ‘She's not mild, sweet, gentle, 
it beautifully ; now, I own, yielding now.” 
it looks like lazying about, 
and Claudia’s always telling me (émitating woman's 
sharp voice) she wished I had something that ‘ud ' 
take me into the City every day. I almost begin to 
wish it myself ; I never used to. When you’re married 
you quarrel, quarrel, quarrel! When I lived by myself 
I never quarrelled with anybody about a lot of trashy 
“She wished | had something that nonsense. 


‘ud take me into the City ever : : 
day.” hated Before you’re married . . . before you’re married ! 
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Oh! those nice little 
lunches, and _ nice little 
dinners, and _ nice little 
suppers! Of course when 
youre married you have 
lunches, and dinners, and 
suppers, but they’re not 
little \unches, /t¢/e dinners, 
Zittle suppers ! ! 

When youre married 
you don’t have... But 
what’s the good of my 
telling you what you don’t 
have? I'll give you a list 
of what you do have when you're married. Oh no! 
I won't, though—oh no! because you might tell 
Claudia what I say. I’m not afraid of her—dear me, 
no! She hasn’t quelled me yet, and she never will quell me. I’m not afraid of 
Claudia, but yet... but yet... I’m a very careful man! 





“But they're not \ittle /unches, 
little dinners, \ittle suppers.” 





“Oh no! because you might tell 
laudia.” 


PHBE Hart. 


GOSSAMER THREADS. 


(ON A ScotcH Moor.) 


dane fairies dance on the moor by night,— 


(Golden hair in the heather)— 
Stray silken threads from their dainty heads 
May haply cling to the flowering ling 
Or the pink and purple heather. 
(Mine eyes are blind in the mystic light, 
But none the less ’tis a winsome sight.) 


When morning breaks and the fairies flee,— 
(Gossamer threads in the heather)— 

The moorland shines with glist’ning lines, 

Like harps new-strung with gold, and slung 
On the pink and purple heather. 

(Gossamer threads are all I see, 

But none the less are they harps for me.) 


And when the wind breathes, far and near,— 
(#Zolian harps in the heather) — 
Sweet music rings from the tiny strings, 
And wild and free is the harmony 
Thro’ the pink and purple heather. 
(Never a note may reach mine ear, 
But none the less is it sweet to hear.) 
C. JELF-SHARP. 
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“T’ll be bound he gave them the plainer name,” said Prince Rupert. 

The Governor of Tortuga shrugged his shoulders. “On the bills of lading 
they are written as Malignants; but judging from the way he packed the last 
cargo, Monsieur Cromwell regards them as cattle. It is evident that he cared 
only to be shut of them. ‘They were so packed that one half were dead and over 
the side before the ship brought up to her anchors in the harbour here. And 
what were left fetched but poor prices. There was a strong market too. The 
Spaniards had been making their raids on the hunters, and many of the exgagés 
had been killed: they wanted others ; they were hungry for others; but these poor 
rags of sea-worn, scurvy-bitten humanity which offered, were hardly worth taking 
away to teach the craft.—Your Highness neglects the cordial.” 

“Tam in but indifferent mood for drinking, Monsieur. It hangs in my memory 
that these poor rogues once fought most stoutly for me and the King. Cromwell 
was ever inclined to be iron-fisted with these Irish, Even when we were fighting 
him on level terms he hanged all that came into his hands, till he found us 
stringing up an equal number of his saints by way of reprisal. But now he has 
the kingdom all to himself, I suppose he can ride his own gait. But it is sad, 
Monsieur D’Ogeron, detestably sad. Irish though they were, these men fought 
well for the Cause.” 

The Governor of Tortuga emptied his goblet and looked thoughtfully at its 
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slaves, your Highness,” said the Governor. ‘“ We call them engagés 
here: it’s a genteeler style. The Lord General keeps us supplied.” 


“ But I did not say they were Irish, mon prince. Four Irish kernes 
Copyright in the United States. 
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there were on the ship’s manifest, but the scurvy took them, and they went overside 
before reaching here.” 

“Scots then?” 

“There is one outlandish fellow who might be a Scot, or a Yorkshireman, or 
a Russian, or something like that. But no man could speak his lingo, and none 
would bid for him at the sale. You may have him as a present if you care, and 
if perchance he can be found anywhere alive on the island. No, your Highness, 
this consignment is all English ; drafted from foot, horse, and guns: and a rarely 
sought-after lot they would have been, if whole. From accounts, they must have 
been all tried fighting men, and many had the advantage of being under your 
own distinguished command.—Your Highness, I beseech you shirk not the cordial. 
This climate creates a pleasing thirst, which we ought to be thankful for. The 
jack stands at your elbow.” 

Prince Rupert looked out over the harbour, and the black ships, at the blue 
waters of the Carib sea beyond. ‘“ My poor fellows,” he said, “my glorious 
soldiers, your loyalty has cost you dear.” 

“Tt is the fortune of war,” said D’Ogeron, sipping his goblet. “A _ fighting 
man must be ready to take what befalls. Our turn may come to-morrow.” 

“IT am ready, Monsieur, to take my chances. It is not on my conscience that 
I ever avoided them.” 

“Your Highness is a philosopher, and I take it your officers are the same. 
Yesterday they rode with you boot to boot in the field, ate with you on the same 
lawn, spoke with you in council across the same drum-head. ‘To-day they would 
be happy if they could be your lackeys. But the chance is not open to them: 
they are lackeys to the buccaneers.” 

Prince Rupert started to his feet. “Officers, did you say?” 

“Just officers. The great Monsieur Cromwell has but wasteful and uncommercial 
ways of conducting a war. He captures a gentle and gallant officer; he does not 
ask if the poor man desires to be put up to ransom, but just claps the irons on 
him and writes him for the next shipment to these West Indies, as though he 
were a common pikeman.” The Governor toyed with his goblet and sighed 
regretfully—“ ”"I'was a sheer waste of good hard money.” 

“And you?” 

‘““We kept to the Lord General’s classification, and sold gentle officer and rude 
common soldier on the same footing. There was no other way. We were too 
far off your England here to treat profitably for ransom. Besides, the estates of 
most were wasted during the war, and what was left lay in Monsieur Cromwell’s 
hands.” 

“All the gentlemen of England are beggared. They sent their plate to the 
King’s mint to be coined for the troops’ pay; they pawned their lands; and now 
they are sent to be butcher-boys to horny-handed cow-killers. I think you have 
dealt harshly, Monsieur D’Ogeron.” 

“Tt was your war,” said the Governor good-humouredly, “not mine; -and the 
harshness of it was out of my hands. The men were sent here, and I dealt with 
them in the most profitable way. If it would have paid me to weed out the 
officers, I should have done it. As it didn’t, I e’en let them stay herded in with 
the rest.” 

“But surely, Monsieur, you must have some regard for gentle blood?” 

“Mighty little, mon prince, mighty little. I had it once in the old days, in 
France ; but I lost it out here. It’s not in fashion. A quick eye and a lusty arm 
we value in Tortuga and Hispaniola more than all the titles a king could bestow, 
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Gentility will not fill the belly here, neither will it ward off the Spaniards, neither 
will it despoil them of their ill-got treasure to provide the wherewithal for an 
honest carouse. What we value most is a little coterie of Brethren of the Coast 
sailing in with a deep fat ship, with their numbers few and their appetites whetted. 
To those we are ready to bow, as we did once in the old countries to knights 
and belted earls—till, that is, they have spent their gains.” 

“And then?” 

“Why, then, mon prince, we are apt to grow uncivil till we see their sterns 
again as they go off to search the seas for more. Oh, I tell you, it’s a different 
life here from the old one at home; and a rustling blade, if he can contrive to 
remain alive, soon makes his way to the top, be he gentle, or be he mere whelp 
of a seaport drab.” 

“You state your policy with clearness. ‘This is not known in France, and 
there, I make bold to say, Monsieur, it would not be liked.” 

The Governor drank deeply. “ Here’s to France,” quoth he, “and may she 
always stay a long way off! I’m my own master here, and have a strong place 
and a lusty following.” 

“Stronger places have been taken,” said the Prince. 

“Not if they were snugly guarded,” said D'’Ogeron. ‘I use my precautions, 
There are two entrances to this harbour, but only one channel. There are many 
bays, but only one anchorage. Your ships are in it now: my batteries command 


them.” 
“ Monsieur,” said Rupert stiffly, “do you distrust me?” 
“Except for my own rogues, and you are not one of them ——” 


“Thank God !” 

“Except for my own rogues, I trust no one.” 

“ Monsieur,” said Rupert, “I am not in the habit of having my word doubted. 
I have had the honour to inform you before that I came in peace.” 

“So have done others, and yet I have seen them bubble out with war when 
it suited their purpose.” 

“Monsieur, you may have your own individual code of honour in these 
barbarous islands, but I still preserve mine. You have seen fit to put in question 
my honesty. I must ask you to call back your words, or stand by the consequences.” 

The Governor blinked a vinous eye. “You don’t catch me fighting a duel,” 
said he. “The honour of the thing we may leave out of the question: we don’t 
deal in it here. And beyond that, I have all to lose and nothing to gain.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the Prince, “you have your sword, and I have mine. I 
can force you either to fight or apologise.” 

The Governor wagged his goblet slowly. ‘ Neither one nor the other,” said he. 
“ Alphonse,” he cried, raising his voice, ‘‘haul across that curtain.” 

There was a scuffle of feet. A piece of drapery that seemed to hide the wall 
behind the Prince’s chair clattered back on its rings, and showed another room, 
long, narrow, and dusky. In it at the farther end was a demi-bombarde, a small 
wide-mouthed piece on a gun carriage, with a man standing beside its breech 
holding a lighted match over the touch-hole. 

The Prince turned sharply to look, and then slewed round to the table again. 
“Tt covers me well, but I have known a single shot to miss.” 

“But not a bag of musket balls, mon prince, with a small charge behind them,” 
said the Frenchman politely. 

“They would be safer,” said Rupert. “Yes, Monsieur, it is a pretty trap, but 
to me it scarcely seems one that a gentleman would set for a guest,” 
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“At the farther end was... a small wide-mouthed piece with a man standing beside it.” 


D’Ogeron shrugged his shoulders. “It contents me,” he said, reaching for the 
black-jack. “I have ceased to be a gentleman. I am Governor of Tortuga.” 

“Tf I cannot compel you just now to fight me for your discourtesy,” said 
Rupert, “at least I will not drink with you.” And he spilled his liquor on the 
floor. 

“Every man to his humour,” said DOgeron. “The jack’s half full yet, but 
I’m not averse to doing double duty. This sangoree puts heart in a man. Now 
touching these engagés we started from: there is a way open by which you can 
serve them quite to their fancy. All who are left, that is, for I make no doubt 
that some have not survived. New comers are apt to be full of vexatious faults, 
and the cow-killers are not wont to be lenient when their convenience is injured. 
Give out that you are here with money, and ready to buy, and within a month 
I'll have all of them brought here to look at, with their prices written in plain 
figures. Say the word, mon prince, and I'll send out news this very day.” 

It irked Prince Rupert to deal with this man, it irked him to sit in the same 
room with such a fellow; but the woes of those that had fought by his side cried 
aloud for relief, so he swallowed back his nausea and spoke him civilly. Besides, 
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if the Governor chose to pocket the affronts and go on sipping his sangoree, it 
was the Governor's affair. So the Prince said that he was ready to buy back the 
liberty of those officers who had served his late majesty King Charles in the wars, 
and was prepared to remain in Tortuga harbour with his three ships till these 
were brought in. 

“Well and good,” said D’Ogeron. “But I must warn your Highness that 
prices will rule high. When your very excellent friends were sold here, newly out 
of the ship, being raw with wounds and galled with their shackles and damaged 
with scurvy, they went cheap. But since then, they have been in training as 
hunters, and porters of meat, and makers of bucan, and dressers of hide, and so 
they have acquired value as handicraftsmen. Moreover, when ransom is spoken of 
it is always our custom to acquire new interest in a prisoner. You take me?” 

“T do. Had,I one tenth of your commercial power, Monsieur, the King, my 
master, for whom I came out here to glean the seas, could keep a richer court 
at the Hague.” 

The Governor leaned across the table and stared. ‘Do I hear you say you 
are working for Charles II. ?” 

“ Certainly. I am his servant since his late Majesty’s murder. His kingdom 
for the nonce is unhappily in the hands of others, and with it the natural revenues. 
A king must have a court; a court needs money; I sail the seas to win that 
money: the thing is simple.” 

Monsieur D’Ogeron hit the table. “The thing is unheard of,” he cried. 
“Loyalty is a home-growth which does not bear transporting across the seas. In 
France, in the old days, I was the king’s man—lI forget what king’s. I left France 
full of that loyalty, and for a while it lasted. But when my ship got into the 
trade winds it began to ooze from me, and when I got set down here, in these 
islands of the Caribbean, there was but a dim memory of that loyalty left. France 
is sO many a weary league away, that the King’s shadow cannot reach across the 
seas. For awhile I missed it; for awhile there was a blank in my life. And 
then I found another master: a master whom I could always admire and strive 
for; a master whose every action interested me, whose every woe was mine; and 
him I have served this many years with infinite zest and appetite. Never had 
man a master he wished to serve so well.” 

“May I hear his name?” the Prince asked. 

The Governor turned to a silver mirror which hung against the wall, and lifted 
his goblet. 

“T drink to him,” he said, “ with all heartiness. His name is Camille Baptiste 
D’Ogeron, patron of the buccaneers.” 

“ And skimmer of their gains ?” 

“Skimmer of their gains, most certainly, mon prince, or why Governor of 
Tortuga? What am I else but a king? I have no hollow pomp about my court, 
it is true, but I could have it if I chose to pay. I could have drums beat in 
my path when I went abroad, and powder burned upon my saint’s day. I could 
have courtiers in silken robes and golden chains, and a palace with forty rooms 
instead of four. But I take only what suits my whim. My visitors come in tarry 
breeks or the bloodied shirts of cow-hunters. My attendants can‘ make a roast, or 
brew a bowl, or slit a throat with equal glibness. My enemies, when they call, 
leave behind them their heads on the spikes above the gateway. And I have 
also the delicate joys of domesticity. Though I have been widowed these nine 
times, I married a new wife brought in by one of the ships only the other day, 
and already she adores me.” 
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Prince Rupert sighed. ‘I can conceive,” he said, “that the situation would 
not be intolerable for some men. ‘There is a certain relish in robbing the Spaniard.” 

“More for you, mon prince, than for me. They are Pope’s men, and I was 
a Pope’s man bred myself. You were always Protestant.” 

“T glory in it,” said Rupert fervently, “though it has made me a ruined fellow 
from my birth up.” 

“There you are, then,” said the Governor. ‘Take your revenge, which is here 
ready to your hand, and grow rich at one and the same time.” 

“T shall take my revenge,” said the Prince quietly, “and I shall take revenge for 
others also. But it is my King who will have the riches.” 

“Yet, if it could be otherwise,” said the Frenchman musingly: “if you would 
follow what is in the atmosphere out here, and be content to fight for your own 
hand, what a glorious future there would be before you! ‘There are with you 
three ships in harbour now: a very tolerable commencement. You could take 
them up a creek to careen, and clean them from the weeds of the voyage, and 
re-set-up your rigging, and get all put a-tauto. You have pretty enough crews on 
board already. I can get you also those of your late soldiers whom Monsieur 
Cromwell sent me, and who will be none the worse for their short apprenticeship 
with the buccaneers. There are hundreds of the buccaneers themselves that would 
join in such an enterprise, and I also could lend a couple of well-found ships to 
assist it.” 

“ And what is this enterprise?” 

“Seize every plate ship that’s sent home to Spain. Sack every city on the 
Main in its turn, squeeze out all the gold, and sail away and leave its people to 
spin more.” 

“You propose I should do this as your lieutenant ?” 

“That sticks in your gizzard, eh, mon prince? But, as it chanced, I was not 
going to make any such suggestion. I never aspire to having men of your calibre 
as my subjects. They would take too much looking after, and I have no wish to 
find one from below climbing up and trampling on me, and becoming chief in my 
place. ‘This governorship has been too hard to get, and is too snug a_ property 
to jeopardise for the mere ambition of having Rupert Palatine for a mere week or 
so as my dutiful lieutenant.” And Monsieur D’Ogeron winked pleasantly. “ No, 
mon prince, go and seize an island for yourself, and set up a government, and we 
will call ourselves allies. We will form a buccaneer kingdom with a dual head, 
and there will be no limit to our prosperity. Look at the crop there is at hand: 
wine, women, meat, corn, silks, pearls and gold in all abundance. All the strong 
men will flock to us and help in the taking. The Spanish power will melt away 
like sand cliffs before a sea.” 

Prince Rupert thrust back his chair from the table and smote the arm with 
his fist. ‘Have done, Monsieur!” he said. “It is against my honour that I 
should listen to you more. I came out here as a King’s man, and if life remains 
to me, it will be as his man that I go back.” 

“ But,” said the Governor, with a puzzled brow, “ your King’s Cause is distant ; 
it is weak ; it is nearly on the ground; it is doubtful if it ever pulls round again. 
Nay, your Highness, by this time, for aught you know, the Second Charles has 
followed the way of his father, and there is no Cause left.” 

“Then I shall build it up again and fight for it. In Europe, Monsieur, we 
do not esteem a man any the less honourable because he keens his fidelity to a 
Cause that is for the moment drooping.” 

“Well,” said Monsieur D’Ogeron, “I am thankful that I have left Europe 
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behind, with those old unpracticable ideas.” He leaned back in his chair and 
stretched luxuriously. Then he laughed craftily, and went on with his speech. 
“As it seems, then, we cannot trade over this idea of a buccaneer kingdom, your 
Highness, let us go back to the question of ransoming these engagés. You are 
prepared to pay good hard money down?” 

The Prince frowned. “For a gentleman, Monsieur, you are unpleasantly 
commercial.” 

“Your Highness rather wearies me,” said the Governor, with a whimsical shrug. 
“ Gentility I have dropped, as being quite unprofitable; and as for keenness 
over a bargain, why, there I could skin a Jew; so now you have a fair and 
final warning.” 

“T have no money at present.” 

“T did not suppose you had. Ships which sail from here to the Old World 
are ofttimes rich; but ships coming here, never. Since history began, they have 
always been barren and empty—or why else should they come ?” 

“T will make payments, Monsieur, out of the first prizes which come into my 
hands.” ‘ 

“T hear your Highness say it. But—Tortuga is not Europe, and we give 
mighty little credit here. If you were known to be fighting for your own hand, it 
might be different. But when you openly say you are merely an admiral of some 
king across the water, you speak beyond our simple minds altogether. I answer 
not only for myself: I answer for the whole community. You must offer some 
other scheme, mon prince, or your friends must stay on as engagés and work out 
their time. Come, think it out. I do not wish to hurry you.” 

Prince Rupert sat with his chin in his fingers and pondered deeply, but no 
schemes came to him. It irked him terribly to think that the men who had 
fought by his side during all the battles of the war should be left unrescued in 
this horrible servitude, whilst he was at hand with the will to set them free, and 
only lacking of the bare means. And if fighting would have done the deed, the 
Prince would have recked little of the odds against him. But though he captured 
all Tortuga, with its forts and batteries, and killed the Governor, yet he would be 
no more forward in his design. For those he wished to relieve were scattered in 
ones and twos far over the savannahs of Hispaniola across the strait, and nothing 
but the good-will of Monsieur D’Ogeron could make the buccaneers, their masters, 
bring them in. 

The Governor at the end of the table smoked tobacco and sipped his sangoree. 
He seemed quite contented, and perhaps a little drowsy. 

Prince Rupert stood up, and began to walk to and fro across the chamber, as 
was his wont when thinking deeply. But scarcely had he left his chair, when the 
roar of an explosion shook the place, and the chamber was filled with smoke, 
and the chair itself and a part of the table beyond were blown to the smallest of 
splinters. 

But at the head of the table the Governor sat unmoved, and, as it seemed, 
unstartled ; and presently he began to laugh. ‘“’Fore God,” he said, “that was a 
sleepy rogue of a cannonier. Has your Highness guessed what happened ?” 

**No,” said the Prince. “ Your efforts at hospitality are somewhat beyond me.” 

“Why, the man with the lighted match in his hand has been growing more 
and more drowsy, and nodding and nodding, till at last his hand drooped down 
over the priming. When the piece fired I chanced to look round, and saw him 
waken and start, as though he had been hit himself. ’Twas a most comic sight,” 
“Through his carelessness I have had a most narrow escape.” 
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“But you did escape,” said the Governor. “And the damage done to the 
chair and table I will forgive him for the amusement he afforded me.” 

“I must request you, Monsieur,” said the Prince, “to order this man a flogging.” 

The Governor was all affability. “Mon prince,” quoth he, “if it pleases 
you, he shall be flogged first and hanged afterwards. Or would you prefer that 
he should have his wakefulness improved by a generous taste of the rack? You 
have had a start. I had forgot you were newly from Europe and would care for 
these things. We think little enough of such small humours here, so long as we 
are not hurt. But you are fresh from the Old World, and my man shall pay 
dearly enough for his indiscretion.” 

The Prince frowned. “I wonder, Monsieur,” he said, “that you do not punish 
the man as taking away your only guard over me.” 

This time Monsieur D’Ogeron laughed outright. ‘ Mon prince,” he said, “ you 
have small idea of the completeness of my defences. Were it my will, I could 
have you safe in an unbreakable prison before another second had passed.” 

“T do not take you, Monsieur.” 

The Governor rubbed his hands appreciatively. ‘“ My dungeons,” he said, “ are 
beneath this chamber, rock-hewn, deep, and vastly unpleasant. The floor on which 
we stand is so ingeniously contrived that at will any portion of it can be made to 
give way, and drop an inconvenient person into safety below. I have a trusty 
knave at hand attending on the bolts.” 

“Who is probably asleep, like your other fellow.” 

The Governor frowned. “I do not think so, your Highness. But we will soon 
see. I might call your attention to the embrasure of the window behind you. In 
case other foothold goes, it will afford you a scanty seat.” Then, lifting his voice, 
he cried loudly for “ Jean Paul!” : 

On the instant a great flap of the floor beneath the Prince’s feet swung 
downwards, and had not Rupert been warned, there is not a doubt but that he 
would have been shot helplessly through the gap into the prison beneath. But as 
it was, with a scramble he reached the ledge of the window, and sat there 
cursing aloud at Tortuga and all the monkeys and the monkeyish tricks it 
contained. 

It was plain the Governor wished to laugh—for when half drunk he was a 
merry enough ruffian—but he saw the Prince’s rage and choked back his mirth. 
“Nay, your Highness,” he said, “you brought it on yourself by doubting whether 
my man Jean Paul stayed awake. I have known all my fellows long. Alphonse 
drowses sometimes when the heat is great and he has liquor in him, but Jean 
Paul never. That is why I have set Jean Paul over the strings which govern the 
bolts, and he has never failed me, and never pulled the wrong string. And it is 
no light business to keep the tally of them either, for there is a separate string 
for every square fathom of the floor.” 

“You keep most delicate care of your health, Monsieur.” 

“It is necessary,” said the Governor, with a shrug. “I have some queer 
callers. Men in these seas want many things, and when they cannot get them 
for the asking, they are not averse to using violence if they think it will succeed. 
I dare lay a wager, mon prince, that if you saw those late officers of yours, which 
Monsieur Cromwell sent me, standing by the harbour side, you would not think 
twice about clapping them on board and carrying them to sea without a piastre 
of recompense ? ” 

“Tt would be my bare duty to gentlemen who have been my very faithful 
comrades,” 
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“And your King’s servants. How far would his present Majesty go towards 
ransoming these unlucky soldiers ?” 

“He would go far, Monsieur. I have no commission from him to speak 
upon the matter: I could have no commission, seeing that his Majesty knew no 
more than I that Cromwell has sent unfortunate cavaliers to be enslaved in these 
savage seas; but I take it upon myself to say that his Majesty would sacrifice 
much to see them relieved.” 

“Well,” said the Governor, “if he sends out money, I will see the matter 
most circumspectly attended to.” 

“He can send out no money,” said Rupert gloomily. “His Majesty has 
nothing save for what I earn for him.” 

The Governor spread his hands. “ ‘Then what can you expect? There is 
nothing for it but to let your good friends continue their employment, unless——” 

“Unless what, Monsieur ? ” 

The Governor dropped his ¢wsouctance and stood to his feet. The drink 
seemed to warm into life within him. ‘The Prince was still sitting absurdly 
enough in the window embrasure, with a fallen trap yawning beneath his feet. 
D’Ogeron strode up and faced him across the gap. “Give me the services of 
your fleet for three short months,” he cried, “and the men shall be yours. We 
will send the ships away to-morrow to careen. I will despatch messengers, and 
these cavaliers of yours shall join them before they are cleaned. ‘Then they shall 
sail away to harry a Spanish town on the Main, and their earnings during those 
three months shall count for all the ransom.” 

“It is a bargain,” Rupert said. “The King will forgive my alienating his 
revenues for the sake of these cavaliers who have served him so well. So, 
Monsieur, I sell myself into the service of the Governor of ‘Tortuga for three 
desperate months.” 

“Stay a moment,” said the Frenchman. “I made no design on your 
Highness’s utility. It is part of my design that the fleet should sail under an 
officer of my own, and that your Highness should stay on here, and accept my 
poor hospitality.” 

“And for why, Monsieur? Do you honour me by doubting my capacity as 
an admiral ?” 

“By no means. I have the highest opinion of your fighting genius, mon 
prince. But I would like to ensure that the fleet, after glutting itself with spoil 
on the Spanish Main, called back in this harbour here, and did not sail direct 
to Helveotsluys or some other port of Holland.” 

“So, Monsieur, you doubt my poor honesty? You do well to put a barrier 
between us, for this is a killing matter.” 

“JT have learned to doubt everybody, mon prince; but I doubt you doubly 
because of your loyalty to this king without a kingdom, by whom you have been 
sent out a-foraging. Once you and your cavaliers had the gold aboard and under 
hatches, it might come to your memories that this king of yours was poor, and 
wanted immediate nourishment, and that Monsieur de Tortuga could bear to have 
his account settled on a later day. You take me?” 

“T cannot bargain with you,” said Rupert violently. “I will not be separated 
from my fleet. But if hard necessity makes me desert these unfortunate cavaliers 
now, be assured that I do not forget them. And when opportunity arrives, and 
I come back to rescue them, look to yourself, Monsieur.” 

“You may trust me to do it,” said the Frenchman. “I am always ready to 


receive my visitors fittingly. ‘That is why I remain Governor of Tortuga. Well, 
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your Highness, for the present negotiations seem at an end between us. ‘To- 
morrow I suppose you will buy what food you have moneys for, and draw anchor, 
and be off outside towards the Main, to set about your earnings. But for the 
present I have a kindliness towards you, although in truth you have yielded me 
but very slender deference, and I would e’en let you have a passing look at these 
good comrades from whom you have been so cruelly parted.” 

“What, you have them here, then?” 

“Some of them are coming to the Island now with their produce. Looking 
over your Highness’s shoulder through the window, I saw three canoe-loads of 
them disappear behind the point. If it please you to take a short promenade in 
my company, you can watch their march.” 

“ Monsieur,” said the Prince, “I accept your condescension. But first you 
must make me a pathway across this gap. I cannot fly.” 

“That can soon be done,” said the Governor. He put a finger through his 
lips and whistled shrilly. A man stepped into the room from behind a curtain. 
“Jean Paul,” said the Governor, “the drawbridge.” The man lugged a plank 
from beneath the table, threw it across the space in the flooring, and assisted 
the Prince to cross. ‘The Governor himself handed his walking-cane and plumed 
hat, and together they passed out of the chamber, Jean Paul and Alphonse 
following, with hands upon their pistols. 

They walked leisurely through the defences of the castle, for Monsieur 
D’Ogeron was by no means loth to advertise his strength, and arm in arm they 
went out through the massive gateway, with its decoration of shrivelled heads, 
once worn by Monsieur D’Ogeron’s enemies. They paced with gentle gait along 
the sun-dried path beyond, the Prince discoursing on philosophy, and engraving, 
and the gentler sciences, according to his wont, as though he had no thought 
beyond, and the Governor speaking of the fellows they passed, and the quantity 
of gold each in his time had wrested from the Spaniards. The Governor had 
but one thought to his head; but the Prince, whatever his thoughts might be, 
had always elegant words on other matters with which to cloak them. 

The Prince used his eyes keenly as he walked, but could discover little of 
that lavish wealth of which the Governor spoke so glibly. The wine shops were 
the most considerable buildings in the place, and these were mere thatched sheds 
without walls. Litter and squalor and waste lay everywhere. Rich silks and other 
merchandise were trodden down in the kennel along with garbage and filth. There 
was no laden ship in just then, with a crew to be fleeced, and the women of 
the place hung about in disconsolate knots bewailing their draggled finery. The 
dwelling-houses were mere hovels of mud and leaves: the only warehouse for 
goods was the open beach. 

The Governor must have read the Prince’s glance, for he shrugged an apology. 
“You see us,” he said, “in a state of ennui. But let one shipload of plunder 
come from the Main, and another of wines arrive from Bordeaux, and the place 
is a babel of life and carousal. Buccaneers returned from the foray are the 
merriest .creatures imaginable. They will have none round them that are not 
cheerful. They set their casks of rum abroach in the path, and swear to pistol 
all who will not drink with them. They strut in clothes that would look fine 
on an emperor. They dice for black-jacks full of fair gold coin. They love the 
ladies with a vehemence that only seamen can command. They sing, they shout, 
they scream, they fight, and they scatter their plunder with a free-handedness that 
is more than glorious. ‘They count it as shame if they have a piece-of eight 
remaining to them after a week ashore, and then away they go to harry the seas 
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“They marched . .. like men who had lost all interest in life.” 





for more. Oh, ’tis a rustling time here in Tortuga when we have a laden ship in 
from the harvesting; and a Governor, who must needs drink level with the best, 
needs a hard head to make full use of his opportunities.” 

The Prince listened with a courteous bow, and picked his way with niceness 
amongst the squalors of the path ; and presently they reached the outskirts of the 
sheds and the hovels, and walked between walls of tropical foliage that arched with 
delicate tracery into a graceful roof far above their heads. Gorgeous butterflies 
danced before their path, and flowers administered to them of their choicest scents. 
They came into an open glade hung with beauty, and the Prince exclaimed that 
he had been led into fairyland. 

“Well,” said the Governor, with a laugh, “I hope your Highness will be 
contented with the fairies, for here they come.” 
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A man appeared from a path at the farther side of the glade, and after him 
another, and then others. They trod with heaviness, being ponderously laden ; 
and the leader, tearing a switch from a tree, stepped on one side and beat the 
others lustily as they passed him. 

“ Dépéchez-vous |!” he screamed. “ Hurry, you slow-footed dogs!” And the train 
with infinite weariness shuffled along at a quicker gait. 

They were all dressed in rude thigh-boots of raw cow-hide, with loose shirts 
on their upper bodies stained purple with constant bloodyings. They wore shaggy 
beards, and shaggy uncut hair, full of sticks and refuse. Their faces and arms 
were puffed with insect-bites. They were unspeakably disgustful to look upon, 
and yet the Prince regarded them with a softening eye. 

Every third or fourth man was armed with a machete which dangled against 
his thigh, and a long-stocked buccaneering piece which he bore in his hand; and 
with his spare hand he carried a switch and belaboured the others. It was only 
the unarmed men who bore the burdens—one a great parcel of crackling hides, 
another a skinful of tallow, another a package of bucanned cow-meat, another a 
hog bucanned whole, and so on; and these were the engagés, the slaves for three 
years of the acknowledged buccaneers who were with the train, and the slaves of 
others who remained behind in Hispaniola to continue the hunting. 

They marched across the glade, like men who had lost all interest in life, each 
watching the heels of the one preceding; and Rupert devoured them with his 
eyes. Then one tall fellow stumbled over a fallen bough, and sent his burden 
flying, and his owner fell upon him with a very ecstasy of switching, and the 
Prince stepped out and bade the buccaneer desist. He did so sulkily enough, 
and the emgagé scrambled to his feet and resumed his pack. He was a huge 
red-haired man, with a livid scar across his eyebrows. 

“ By God!” cried the Prince, “I should know that scar.” 

The fellow looked up. “The Prince!” he said—‘“ Prince Rupert! Has your 
Highness come in for misfortune too?” 

“My share. You carried the name of Coghill, if I do not disremember ? ” 

“Coghill,” said the fellow, “and rode with your Highness through many a 
noisy day.” 

“Especially at Edgehill, lad, and earned that wipe across the face by saving 
my poor’ life.” 

“T did not wish to recall the debt, your Highness,” said the fellow, “ being in 
this plight. It was General Fairfax that give it me. He’d a lusty arm, and could 
sit a horse.” 

The Prince wrung his hands. “I would I could serve you, lad,” he said, 
“but I am in sorry plight myself, and the King is as bad.” 

“Well,” said the fellow, with a sigh, “I must make shift to serve my time. 
I’m tough, and a common soldier looks to taking what befalls. But for officers 
that was delicate nurtured, it is different. This life kills them off like flies.” 

The Prince groaned. ‘I am powerless, lad,” he said—‘ powerless.” 

“If your Highness could stretch a point,” the fellow persisted, “it would be 
good for the Colonel. He will die else.” 

“What colonel ?” 

“Sir John Merivale,—who other? Has not your Highness picked him out?” 
The man turned round. “Oh, there he is, just coming into the open. He 
has seen much misfortune since Old Noll took him at Coventry, and sent him 
Over seas.” 


Prince Rupert followed the trooper’s glance. A grey-haired old man, the last 
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of the train, was staggering into the clearing under a horrible burden. He had been 
apportioned off to carry a side of fresh beef, killed that very morning, and was 
bearing it, buccaneer fashion, with his head stuck through a hole in the centre. 
His knees bent under him with the weight, his frail hands gripped feebly at the 
moist edges of the joint, but his proud old back was as straight as ever it had 
been in the days when he sat in his saddle at the head of the King’s guards ; and 
when a fellow exgagé helped him lower his dripping burden to the ground, he 
thanked the man with the easy courtesy of a superior. 

The Prince stepped out to greet him. “Sir John,” he cried, “it grieves me 
terribly to see you in this shocking plight.” 

“Ah, Prince,” the old man said, “you have caught me somewhat unawares, 
and my present service is at times none of the most delicate. How goes the Cause ? 
We get sadly behind the times here both in news and attire.” And with that he 
incontinently fell down and fainted. 

Prince Rupert turned to the Governor. ‘ Monsieur D’Ogeron,” he said gravely, 
*T surrender. For three months the fleet is yours on the conditions you offered. 
Whether I do right or whether I do wrong is another matter, and when the time 
comes I shall answer for it to the King, my master. But in the meantime I am 
Rupert Palatine, and I cannot live on to see officers of mine condemned to a plight 
like this. The opportunity is yours, and you make your gains.” 

“ Mon prince,” said the Governor delightedly, ““I honour your charity. We 
will have a great time together here in Tortuga drinking success to the fleet whilst 
it is away.” 

C. J. CurciirreE Hyne. 
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The Grotto of the > egy 
FIVE WEEKS IN JERUSALEM. 


M Y apology (if apology be needed) for giving an account of a stay of five 
weeks in Jerusalem is, that though many people accomplish that journey 
in these days of easy travelling, no such crowds go to the Holy City 

as, for example, to Rome or Florence. I shall not attempt to give a historical 

account of the place, not even discuss the many social and religious problems it 
presents, but merely give a slight description of the scenes, and the impressions they 
produced on a casual visitor. 

The entrance into Jerusalem, by the Jaffa Gate, is disappointing: the new French 
and Russian suburb has so extended that, before reaching the city walls, you drive 
through rows of new houses, much like the outskirts of a modern town, which 
quite take away any illusion from the entrance into the Holy City. 

In such a place, where every spot has some sacred or historical association, it 
would be difficult to say which is of paramount importance; perhaps it would 
not be far wrong to consider the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, the Church of 
the Nativity at Bethlehem, the ride round the Mount of Olives, and the Mosque 
of Omar, standing on the site of the Temple, as the places of the greatest interest. 

There have been many new theories as to which is the true site of the Holy 
Sepulchre, but learned opinion seems now coming again to the belief held by all 
Christendom since the fourth century, that the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
hallowed by so many centuries of Christian devotion, marks the real spot. Some 
rather valuable confirmatory evidence has been found in recent excavations made 
for building purposes between the Church of the Holy Sepulchre and what was 
the old city. An old wall has been discovered with another running at right 
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angles to it, as in the present gateways at Jerusalem; and this wall is built of 
massive stones bevelled as was the Jewish custom, which would point to the 
conclusion that it was part of the old city walls—probably a gateway. Also tombs 
have been discovered on the farther side of this wall, and within the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre ; and as the Jews never bury within the city walls, this again 
tends to the belief that the site of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, though now 
inclosed within, was without the city walls in the time of our Lord, which is the 
fact that has to be proved in order that the genuineness of the site should be in 
accordance with the Gospel narrative. Then all round the Church is the Christian 
quarter, which is again confirmatory evidence that the site is the true one, for this 
part of the town would naturally have grown up since the Christian era, and yet may 
well have been the garden of Joseph of Arimathea at the date of the Crucifixion. 

On reaching the church itself there is a very picturesque crusaders’ door in 
Gothic architecture, dating from the eleventh century. The general plan of the 
dome has a certain grandeur about it, and the choir, belonging to the Orthodox 
Greek Church, is beautifully ornamented ; but the place of places to every Christian 
heart is the Holy Sepulchre itself, standing in the midst of the dome. It has 
been built over and lined with marble and hung with lamps, etc., etc., till it is 
no longer a rough-hewn cave; but on entering into it (a task of considerable 
difficulty through the narrow low arch roughly hewn out in the rock) and on seeing 
the rocky slab on which lay the body of our Lord, you feel it is the true site, for 
it conveys the impression that it is just the sort of a cave that would be used for 
sepulchral purposes and these alone, and not a shrine built to accommodate the 
thousands of pilgrims who flock there annually. Within it the slab of rough-hewn 
rock lies altar-wise against the side of the cave, and is about the width and length 
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that would be filled by a dead body ; the top of it is now covered with a marble 
slab to protect it from the kisses of the pilgrims, which would long ere this have 
worn away the stone. ‘There is just room in front of this slab for about four persons 
to kneel; all the sides of the caves are hung with lights, jewelled zcoms, and pictures. 

To attempt to describe the feelings evoked in the Christian soul when adoring 
at such a spot would be beyond human pen. The Russian pilgrims have a touching 
habit of bringing their bundle of grave-clothes and laying them on this holy slab 
in order to bless them for their future use. Of course there is always a Greek 
ecclesiastic present within the holy shrine, to watch over it. Just outside the cave 
is a small alabaster ornament marking the traditional spot where the angels stood 
as they announced, “ He is not here, but He is risen.” 

There is something very catholic in the fact that within the walls of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre are altars used by the Greek, Latin, Armenian, and Coptic 
Churches ; and latterly the Anglican Church has been permitted to have celebrations 
in Abraham’s chapel within the church. There is in the Greek Orthodox choir a 
marble pilaster showing the spot which, according to medizval tradition, marked 
the centre of the earth. It is curious how history repeats itself. There is a new 
suggestion that Jerusalem should be the place at which the time should be registered 
for all the civilised world, in order to avoid that most irritating arrangement to 
railway passengers—namely, the change of time when they cross the various frontiers. 
This plan would re-exalt the Holy City to its medizval position as the centre of 
the world. 

At Bethlehem is the church built by the Empress Helena, a handsome building 
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in the Basilica style; and beneath is the Grotto of the Nativity, a rocky, dark cave, 
the stone left just as it was hewn out, and merely decorated with hangings. In 
a recess a silver ‘star is let into the pavement, and on it is written: “HIC DE 
VIRGINE MARIA JESUS CHRISTUS NATUS EST” (“Here of the Virgin Mary Jesus 
Christ was born”). A little farther on is a ledge in the rock, which is the manger 
where lay the cradle. No one who has not actually been present can understand 
the intense interest of such a spot, with its holy associations; and it is enhanced 
by the fact that no one has ever for one moment disputed that this is the true site 
of the Nativity. The fact of its having taken place in the stables of a well-known 
inn or khan has made the identity certain, for to this day caves or grottoes 
underneath the houses are used as stables. In the crypt of the church is also to 
be seen the cell of St. Jerome, to whose writings we are much indebted for the 
identification of this and other traditional sites. 

One of the most lovely views that can be imagined is from a raised plateau 
or terrace near the church: the vivid green fields sloping down in the foreground, 
the rocky hills behind, bounded on the horizon by the brilliant blue hills of Moab, 
with just a glimpse of the shining waters of the Dead Sea. It does not require much 
poetical imagination to conceive what must have been the exceeding beauty of the 
scene when “the glory of the Lord shone round about,” when were proclaimed the 
“ good tidings of great joy to all people” of that blessed birth which was to change 
the destinies of all mankind, and yet was first revealed to humble shepherds. Just 
imagine the glorious host of heaven, with the brilliant light gleaming around it, 
illuminating this lovely pastoral scene, with a still grander background of distant 
hills, while this celestial choir were chanting with heavenly strains the anthem, first 
sung at Bethlehem to announce that momentous birth, and still ever used in 
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Christian Churches during the highest act of praise, “ Glory to God in the highest, 
and on earth peace, goodwill toward men!” 


We took the ride round the Mount of Olives on Palm Sunday, ascending to 
the top, whence we had a glorious view—the Valley of the Jordan, the Dead Sea, 
and the before-mentioned hills of Moab forming the principal natural features, as 
indeed they do of most of the views round Jerusalem. On the top of the Mount 
of Olives is a place, curiously enough not much reverenced by pilgrims, which is 
believed to be the site of the Ascension. This is quite one of the oldest traditions 
in Jerusalem, but has generally been discarded by English-speaking people owing 
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Exterior of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. 


to our version of the Bible saying, “ He led them out as far as Bethany,” but if 
you look in the Revised Version both of the Greek and English New Testament, 
you will see it is written, “ He led them out until they were over against Bethany,” 
which exactly describes this spot, on the top of the hill, the village of Bethany 
lying on the slope. Also on the summit of the Mount of Olives is a modern 
church, which was built to commemorate the traditional site where the Lord’s 
Prayer was first taught to the disciples ; and in this church the Prayer is inscribed 
in a multitude of different languages. We next went on to Bethany, now a humble 
Eastern village, and were shown the ruins of the so-called room of Martha and 
Mary. The only thing now standing are the walls ; the building seems to date from 
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the beginning of the Christian era. We then came round the shoulder of the hill, 
and into sight of the Holy City, rising almost sheer from the valley of Cedron, its 
turreted walls and battlements crowned by the splendid Mosque of Omar, which 
occupies the place where formerly stood the still more glorious Temple of Jehovah. 
Seen from this position, all the squalor of the city is hidden, and there is only the 
beautiful view of its walls and battlements, its glorious Temple, and, overshadowing 
it on the northern side, the much-loved Hill of Mount Sion. Such a scene of 
beauty enables us to realise the touching lament over the city “who knew not the 
things that belonged to her peace.” 

Returning home, we passed the Garden of Gethsemane, which is now cultivated 
and kept by the Franciscan Friars. ‘There are in it three or four olive trees of 
undoubtedly great antiquity, if not the actual trees growing at the time of our Lord. 
Near the Garden is the Grotto of the Agony. One disappointing thing, however, 
in the Mount of Olives is. the present scarcity of the olive trees and the complete 
absence of any palm trees. 

The exterior of the Mosque of Omar is faced with blue enamel, and the interior 
is exceedingly rich. The windows are of the sort peculiar to the East, consisting of 
fragments of glass stained with the most vivid colouring, set in the small holes of the 
stonework, and this has all the brilliancy and effect of jewelled stones set in archi- 
tectural tracery. It is quite different to our Western stained glass, there being no 
attempt whatever at pictorial representation, only this exceeding richness of colouring 
in kaleidoscopic patterns ; and most wonderful is the effect, seen in the bright climate 
of the East. Underneath the Mosque have been excavated what are believed to be 
the Stables of Solomon, and in these are to be seen the marks in the stone where 
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were the rings for tethering the horses. ‘The Jews will never now come within the 
precincts of their former Holy Temple, as they have a tradition that the Tables of 
the Ten Commandments are buried underneath, and they are fearful of treading upon 
them. Every Friday they go outside the plot of ground occupied at present by the 
Mosque and Harem, where there is a wall which undoubtedly has built into it some 
of the stones of the old Temple, these recognisable by the fact that they are bevelled 
in the old Jewish fashion; and here the Jews wail and lament, the women weeping 
against the wall, and the men reciting a Hebrew Litany containing Psalm Ixxix.— 
‘*Oh God, the heathen are come into Thine inheritance, 
Thy Holy Temple have they defiled.” 


Solomon’s Pools are in the hills above Bethlehem, and still supply the city with 
water ; they are three large open reservoirs of most wonderful workmanship, and are 
fed by a beautiful spring of pure water. When you see them, and the Pyramids, 
and some of the grand Egyptian temples, you are fain to ask. yourself, “ When 
such works could be executed thousands of years before Christ, where is the boasted 
superiority of this nineteenth century ?” 

The Jews are now flocking back to Jerusalem in great numbers, and if the 
influx is maintained it will become again a city of Jews. The Jews are chiefly of 
German extraction; and one sees them walking about in Eastern garments with 
long fair locks on either side of their faces; they are very dirty, and do not bear 
a good character. But it is still one of the most cosmopolitan cities in the world, 
and no fewer than forty languages are spoken there. It is a place also where 
you can study.every phase of religious thought and, one might add, of religious 
fanaticism. There are established at Jerusalem convents and churches of the 
Orthodox Greek, Russian, Latin, Armenian, Coptic, and Anglican Churches ; the 
latter chiefly represented by the extreme Protestant section. ‘To a merely superficial 
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observer the Latin Church seems to shine out pre-eminent both as to education 
and culture, and I might add cleanliness—which latter quality is generally wanting 
in the East, particularly amongst the Russian pilgrims and Jews, who compete with 
each other for a reputation for absolute filth ; the Moslem population, by reason of 
its laws of ablution before prayer, is on the whole better. 

We concluded our stay at Jerusalem by a three days’ trip to Jericho, the Dead 
Sea, and the Jordan. The ride to Jericho is through a wild, hilly country, where 
you pass the ravine in which Elijah was fed by the ravens. 

The Dead Sea is extremely lovely. It is surrounded on most sides by beautiful 
hills) the most prominent of which is Mount Nebo, whence Moses viewed the 
Promised Land. ‘The water is as clear as crystal, and it is only when you drink 
it that you realise what it is. It has a sort of burning taste that seems almost 
to blister your lips, and which renders it well nigh impossible to swallow. From 
there we went to the Jordan. The water is exceptionally muddy, and the wonder is 
how it becomes so clear when it reaches the Dead Sea. The banks of the Jordan 
are pretty; but for its sacred tradition the river would scarcely repay a visit. 

From Jordan we went to Elijah’s Fountain, whose delicious pure water meanders 
in streams through a green, well-watered valley. If it belonged to any other 
government than that of Turkey, this country might be made most profitable, 
having every natural advantage—a warm, almost tropical sun shining on a well- 
watered plain, as Lot of old discovered. Now it is abandoned, to the growth of 
wild shrubs and willow trees, which perhaps render it more picturesque to the tourist. 

In conclusion, we can but recommend every one who has the time and leisure, 
and the capacity to appreciate its charms, to visit Jerusalem. 

MILDRED BERESFORD HOPE. 

















A TEXT OF STEVENSON’S—THE 
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IDEAL—A PARLIAMENTARY 


ABSTRACT—PORTRAIT OF A LEGISLATOR—SIR PHILIP SIDNEY AND THE ACTIVE 


ViIRTUES—“ THoU SHALT”—CHANT IMPERIAL OF 
PEDANTIC SPELLING—TOURGUENEFF’S 
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HIGH VIRTUE—ECLECTICISM 
LETTERS—HELPING A FRIEND—A 


NOTE ON LITERARY JEALOUSIES—TOURGUENEFF’S ADMIRATION OF DICKENS— 
DICKENS AND “REAL LIFE”—A ROMANTIC IDEA. 





‘ ENTLENESS and cheerfulness, these 

come before all morality ; they are the 
perfect duties. And it is the trouble with moral 
men that they have neither one nor 
other. It was the moral man, the 
Pharisee, whom Christ 
away with. 


could not 
If your morals make 
) you dreary, depend upon it they are 
wrong. I do not say ‘give them 
up,’ for they may be all you have ; 
but conceal them like a vice, lest 
they should spoil the lives of better 
and simpler people.” 





In December 1894, a few days 
after the news of Stevenson's 


death reached England, I said that “his 
cheerful stoicism, which allies his books 
with the best British breeding, will keep 
them classical as long as our nation shall 
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value breeding.” Since then I have listened 


with some amazement while writers more 
or less gifted have assured the world that 
Stevenson had no message worth delivering. 
Well, a part, and an important part, of his 
message you will find explicitly set forth in 
the above quotation, and implicitly set forth 
in the majority of his romances. Of that 
there can be no question, and I do not propose 
to waste time in elaborating a point which 
must be plain as a pikestaff to any reader 
who keeps his eyes open. I shall take it 
as admitted that Stevenson delivered this 
message, and held this view of man’s duty 
on earth ; and I will try to justify my belief 
that the view is one characteristic of a well 
bred soul, and the message well worth 
delivery at any time, but peculiarly well 
worth delivering to Britons just now. 














ILL you try to make a ‘composite 
photograph’ in your brains and 
figure to yourself the average Member of 
Parliament—the type of man to whom 
Great Britain commits the direction of her 
affairs and, by consequence, her well-doing 
and her well-being and her honour? Con- 
servative or Liberal, are not the features 
pretty much the same?—A solid man, well 
past fifty, who has spent the prime of his 
life in business and retired from it with a 
good reputation and a credit balance equally 
satisfactory to himself and his bankers. Or 
it may be that he has not yet 
retired, but has turned to 
politics to fill up those long 
leisure hours which are the 
natural reward or the natural 
vexation (according as he 
chooses to look at it) of a 
prosperous man of business: 
for, as Bagehot pointed out, 
the life of a man of business 
who employs his own capital, and employs 
it nearly always in the same way, is by 
no means fully employed. “Hardly any 
capital is large enough to employ the senior 
partner’s time, and, if such a man is very 
busy, it is a sign of something wrong. Either 
he is working at detail, which subordinates 
would do better, and which he had better 
leave alone, or he is engaged in too many 
speculations. In consequence, every 
commercial city abounds in men who have 
great business ability and experience, who 
are not fully occupied, who wish to be 
occupied, and” (says Bagehot) “who are 
very glad to become directors of public 
companies in order to be occupied.” Let 
me add that they are very glad, for the same 
excellent reason, to become Members of 
Parliament ; and I do not think you will 
find the suggestion far wrong that if you try 
to form a mental image of a typical Member 
of Parliament, these are the men who will 
supply you with most of his features. For 
my part, I can think of nothing better 
calculated to reassure any one whose dreams 
are haunted by apprehensions of wild-cat 
legislative schemes, or the imminence of a 
Radical millennium, than five minutes’ 
contemplation of the actual forms and faces 
of the champions of Progress as they recline 
together, dignified and bland, upon the 
benches of St. Stephen’s. 
But let us proceed with our portrait, which 
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I vow is a most pleasing one. Our typical 
legislator is of good, possibly of noble, 
descent; “well-connected” at least, and 
hopeful of acquiring what he rightly protests 
to be but “the guinea stamp” by judiciously 
munificent contributions to his party’s cause ; 
honest and scrupulous in dealing ; locally 
admired ; with much Jdonhomie of manner 
backed by a reputation for standing no 
nonsense; a trifle too fond, perhaps, of 
phrases and a trifle incurious about their 
meaning, yet of proved carefulness in draw- 
ing the line between phrase and practice ; 
good-natured, honestly anxious to reconcile 
conflicting interests and ideas and do the 
best for his country ; finally, and above all, 
a man “who knows where to stop.” 


VOW (I repeat), now that we have drawn 
him,,he makes a dignified and most 
amiable figure. One can easily understand 
why people like to be represented by such a 
man. It gives a feeling of security. One 
can understand, towards the close of a 
prosperous century, why this approved type 


tends to become more and more pre- 
dominant. One can understand why the 
exhortations, dehortations, precepts and 
instructions of parents, preachers and 


schoolmasters tend, explicitly and implicitly, 
to the continuous reproduction of this 
admired bloom. And yet one may whisper 
that it has—shall we say ?—its failings ; and 
its failings are just those which are least to 
be commended to the emulation of youth. 
It is, for instance, constitutionally timid. It 
achieves its success rather by not doing 
certain things than by doing others. Its 
precepts are cautious—mainly negative. It 
does not get drunk, and it expends much 
time and energy in preventing men from 
getting drunk; but it does not heartily 
incite to noble actions ; although at times— 
and especially when it has been badly 
frightened—it pays handsomely for them. 
It wins and loses elections on a question of 
Local Veto. It is fond of questions of veto. 
It would rather inculcate the passive than 
the active virtues: it prefers temperance 
and restraint to energy and resolve. It be- 
stows more attention upon the organisation 
than upon the practice of Charity ; esteems 
a penny saved as a penny gained, and 
something more ; and had even liefer detect 
an impostor than aid the deserving. It 
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An leans somewhat 
At{ACK, . 
cetievs heavily for support 


“ 2 
"nS on the doctrine of 


Original Sin, and is 
by habit suspicious 
= 4 | } of generous emo- 

| tions. These it is apt 
to call “hysterical,” 
but mistakenly ; for 
when a man calls 
the generous emo- 
tions “ hysterical,” he merely means that he 
would probably confuse them with hysterics 
if they happened to 47m. 





OW the passive virtues are estimable 
and desirable ; but the active virtues 
—courage, charity, clemency, cheerfulness, 
helpfulness—are a deal more estimable and 
desirable ; and, as I read the teachings and 
examples of history, it is characteristic of 
noble souls—of /es dmes bien nées—that 
they lay the greater stress upon these active 
virtues. Noakes M.P. is (let me say it once 
more) a dignified and amiable figure ; but if 
you want a model for your son’s emulation 
I fancy you will do better with Sir Philip 
Sidney. If ever a man illustrated the beauty 
of the active virtues in his life and in his 
death, that man was Sidney; but he also 
gave utterance in noble speech to his belief 
in them—as you may find for yourselves 
in his Apologie for Poetrie, or, if you shirk 
that trouble, in some illuminating remarks 
upon that little treatise, coyly hidden by Mr. 
C. E. Vaughan in a place where the British 
parent is only too unlikely to find them—a 
preface to certain specimens of English 
Literary Criticism collected in a volume of 
Messrs. Blackie & Son’s “ Warwick Library.” 
In defending Poetry, Sidney was none of 
your “art for art’s sake” men. He boldly 
took the line that Poetry helps men, not to 
well-knowing only, but to well-doing ; and 
that it helps them not merely by teaching 
(as moral philosophy does), but by enticing. 
And he allowed us to remain in no sort of 
doubt of what he meant by “ well-doing.” 
He did of mean mere abstinence from 
evil, but the active pursuit of whatsoever 
things are manly, noble and of good report 
—to use Mr. Vaughan’s words. ‘“ Who,” 
asks Sidney, “readeth AZneas carrying old 
Anchises on his back, that wisheth not it 
were his fortune to perform so excellent an 
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act?” There 
speaks the most 
perfect knight 
of our history, 
anticipating 
Zutphen. “An 
act,” you observe. 
And again, 
“Truly I have 
known men that, 
even with read- 
ing Amadis de 
Gaule (which, God knoweth, wanteth much 
of a perfect poesy), have found their hearts 
moved ¢o the exercise of courtesy, liberality, 
and especially courage :” all active virtues. 
Now turn, if you please, to your Stevenson 





again, and tell me if I did wrong in claiming 
that his morality has the note of the best 
British breeding ?—though why I qualified 
it with ‘ British’ is more than I remember 
just now: it is the note of /es dimes bien 
nées all the world over :— 


“It is probable that nearly all who think of 
conduct at all, think of it too much ; it is certain 
we all think too much We are not 
damned for doing wrong, but for not doing right : 


of sin. 


Christ would never hear of negative morality ; 
thou shalt was ever His word, with which He 
superseded ¢hou shalt not. To make our morality 
centre on forbidden acts is to defile the imagination 
and to introduce into our judgments of our 
ve 
true duties lie all upon the farther side. . . . In 
order that a man may be kind and honest, it may 


fellow-men a secret element of gusto. 


be needful he should become a total abstainer : 
let him become so then, and the next day let him 


Trying to be kind and 
” 


forget the circumstance. 
honest will require all his thoughts... . 


- HOU shalt ” was ever the word, super- 

seding “thou shalt not.” Now I 
wonder if, in the course of a day, a British 
parent says “Do” to his child once for 
every ten times that he says “Don’t.” I 
dare say the proportion of dos to don'ts is 
less than oneto ten. But will some honest 
parent keep tally of his tongue, and tell me 
if my suspicions of him are unjust? And if 
they are not, will he not allow some justice 
in the contention that we all lay an iniquitous 
stress on the negative virtues, and are busily 
building up for our boys a mean ideal of 
manliness? A friend of mine—whose mind 
seems to have been running on Sir Philip 














Sidney’s triad of “courtesy, liberality and 
especially courage,” has cast his notions on 
this matter in the form of some ingenious 
verses, which I am able to submit to you. 
I own that this particular style of composition 
is too intricate and artificial for my taste. 
Its merit (whatever it possesses) seems to 
depend upon ringing the same rhymes in 
any nuinber of changes. I had heard of a 
form called the Chant Rova/, and had always 
supposed it to be difficult out of all com- 
parison with the effect produced. But he 
calls this a Chant Imperial, and defends 
the title on the ground that his poem has 
one stanza more than a Chant Royal, and 
would have had two if he were not a busy 
man. He gave pretty much the same 
excuse in answer to my objections against 
some of the rhymes. And when I urged 
that the moral seems to be driven home 
with too many blows from the hammer, he 
quoted Mr. Herbert Spencer (I think) to 
the effect that “it is only by constant and 
varied iteration that unfamiliar truths can 
be impressed upon reluctant minds.” The 





verses, at any rate, seem to me full of good 
meaning (he attributes them, playfully, to 
a monk of the sixteenth century, who wrote 
immediately before the Great Dissolution), 
and also moderately ingenious; and on 
these grounds I print them. 


THE CHANT IMPERIAL OF HIGH VIRTUE. 


I. 


Who lives in suit of armour pent, 
And hides himself behind a wall, 
For him is not the great event, 
The garland, or the Capitol. 
And is God’s guerdon less than they ? 
Nay, moral man, I tell thee Nay : 
Nor shall the heavenly towers be won 
By sneaking negatives alone, 
By Lenten fast or Ramazan, 
But by the challenge proudly thrown— 
‘* Virtue is that beseems a Man !” 
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Il. 
God, in His Palace resident 
Of Bliss, beheld this world so small, 
And sent His own Son innocent 
Us to redeem from Adam’s fall. 
‘** Yet must it be that men Thee slay.” 
“Vet, tho’ it must, must I obey,” 


Said Christ, and came, His royal Son, 
To do, and dying, to atone 
For harlot and for publican. 
Read on that Cross He died upon— 
‘* Virtue is that beseems a Man!” 
Ill. 
And by that Cross where He was bent 
I saw the world’s commanders all 
Go riding to the tournament — 
Cyrus the Great, and Hannibal, 
Czesar of Rome, and Attila, 
Lord Charlemagne with his array, 
Lord Alisaundre of Macedon 
With flaming lance and habergeon 
They passed, and to the rataplan 
Of drums gave salutation— 
‘* Virtue is that beseems a Man !” 
IV. 
Awake thee, thou in fasting spent ! 
Awake! Didst hear the lilting call 
Of hoofs, as down the road they went 
To war as to a festival ? 





Hang up thy scourge, and fling away 
Thy shirt of hair ! and follow gay— 
Follow the merry carillon 
Across the meads and marshes blown 
From steeples where its fervours fan 
The heads of martyrs carved in stone— 
** Virtue is that beseems a Man !” 
Vv. 
Had tall Achilles lounged in tent 
Till now, and Xanthus neighed in stall, 
The towers of Troy had ne’er been shent, 
Nor stayed the dance in Priam’s hall. 
Bend o’er thy book till thou be grey, 
Read, mark, perpend, digest, survey, 
Instruct thee deep as Solomon,— 
One only maxim thou shalt con, 
One lesson learn, one legend scan, 
One title and one colophon— 
‘* Virtue is that beseems a Man!” 
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Vi. 

High Virtue’s hest is eloquent 

With spur, and not with martingall : 
Sufficeth not thou’rt continent : 

BE COURTEOUS, BRAVE, AND LIBERAL. 
God fashioned thee of chosen clay 
For service, nor did ever say 
‘* Deny thee this,” ‘‘ abstain from yon,” 
Save to inure thee, thew and bone 

To be baptised of the clan 
Of them that charged at Marathon : 

‘* Virtue is that beseems a Man !” 


ENVOI. 
Young Knight, the lists are set to-day : 
Better for thee thy parents pray 
Thay thou, and will when thou art gone. 
Up then ! and, arming, mount anon, 
And gaily dinging down the van, 
Charge with a cheer—‘“‘ Set on!” ‘* Set on!” 
—‘* Virtue is that beseems a Man!” 


I observe that a critic of these monthly 
talks of mine accuses me of being too 
“eclectic and didactic” ; and I see, ruefully, 
that there is no chance, this month, of 
escaping the second part of his charge. 
The worst of it is, too, that in turning to 
another subject, I find myself on the verge 
of being “ eclectic.” 

“Tt is only by frequent and varied iteration 
that unfamiliar truths can be impressed upon 
reluctant minds.” 


EXAMPLE : 


There was once a Russian Novelist called 
Tourgugneff. 

Thefe was once a Russian Novelist called 
Turgteneff. 

There was once a Russian Novelist called 
Turgénieff. 

There was once a Russian Novelist called 
Turgueniew. 

There was once a Russian Novelist called 
Turjenew. 


I am going to be eclectic and call him 
Tourguéneff, for the handy reason that he 
is spelt so in M. Halperine-Kaminsky’s 
volume of his letters, a capital translation 
of which (by Miss Ethel Arnold) I happen 
to have been reading. This excuse, though 
on some grounds a very poor one, at least 
avoids the “grave scholarliness” which is 
another of my critic’s shocking accusations. 
Probably the accident that my own name is 
not pronounced as spelt may have helped 
me to a deplorably careless state of mind 
on this matter of “scholarly ” spelling. I 
prefer our old friends Aladdin and Cama- 
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ralzaman, to Alla ad Deen and Kummir al 
Zummaun : Clytemnestra to Klutaimnestra— 
the form adopted 
by Browning when 
(as Mr. Saintsbury 
tartly observes) he 
thought to make 
up for a not wholly 
perfect knowledge 
of Greek by call- 
ing a Nymph a 
“numph.” “There 
existed a_ sturdy 
Briton who,” Ben 
Jonson informs us, “wrote ‘The Life of 
the Emperor Anthony Pie,’ whom we now 
acquiesce in as Antoninus Pius.” This was 
an excess of zeal; but one likes the old 
fellow the better for it. I can do with 
King Alfred, and it merely vexes me to 
think that he hid himself from the Danes 
under the disguise of the late Professor 
Freeman’s spelling : for whatever the spell- 
ing may have been, the action was un-English. 
As for Canute, it suffices that 





** King Knut was weary-hearted ” 
will not scan, unless you write it 


‘** King K, Nut was weary-hearted,” 





CANUTE. FROM ANANCIENT MG. 


which is ridiculous. In short, (here is 
more “ eclecticism”) my feelings on this 
matter resemble, in all but strength, those 
which Mr. Frederic Harrison expressed 
some years ago, in a paper which he entitled 
“A Pedantic Nuisance.” Or, if you choose, 
you will find them conveyed, in parable, by 
the following anecdote of our old friend 
Mr. William Hicks. I quote it, as usual, 
from Mr. Collier :— 


** Hicks, as clerk of the Board of Guardians, 
was taking down the minutes at a meeting, when 
a member of the Board was looking over his 
shoulder. This guardian said to him: ‘I beg to 
call your attention to a error, Mr. Hicks,’ ‘ What 
is it?’ ‘ You've a-left out the h in over-plush.’” 
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KAMINSKY’S collection (which, by 
e the way, should have been pro- 
vided with an index) includes letters written 
by Tourguéneff to Flaubert, to M. Zola, and 
to George Sand, but none to M. Daudet or 
to M. Edmond de Goncourt. This naturally 
irritates him as an editor (and an exceed- 
ingly painstaking one), and he explains the 
reason for it at irritating length. As Miss 
Arnold puts it, “ we cannot help feeling that 
he makes somewhat too much of an episode 
which belongs essentially to the category of 
things best forgotten.” It is the old history 
once more— 


“cc 


. whispering tongues can poison truth,” 

—the peculiar hatefulness of this particular 
slander being that it was uttered anony- 
mously, and after Tourguéneff’s death had 
inade complete disproof exceptionally hard. 
But M. Kaminsky has done his best, and it 
will henceforth take a very credulous mind 
to believe that Tourguéneff ever indulged in 
that private disparagement of his friends 
of which a volume of so-called Recollections 
accused him. That Tourguéneff was habitu- 
ally helpful in friendship, M. Kaminsky 
proves by many instances. Here is one, 
quoted from a letter of Charles Edmond’s :— 

‘The Zemps had already published some of 
his (Tourguéneff’s) books, when chancing to 
meet him one day I remarked to him that our 
common friend Hébrard would be very glad to 
offer him again the hospitality of the Zemps. 

**“Let’s go to my rooms,’ replied Tourguéneff 
after a moment’s thought, ‘and I can promise 
both you and Hébrard a surprise with which you 
will be more than satisfied.’ 

‘* This was the first time that I had ever heard 
him speak in such a flattering way of his own 
merits. 

‘On arriving at his rooms, Tourguéneff took 
from his writing-table a roll of paper. I give 
what he said word for word :— 

“**Tisten,? he said, ‘here is copy for your 
paper of an absolutely first-rate kind. This 
means that I am not its 
author. The master 
for he is a veal master 
—is almost unknown in 
France, but I assure you, 
on my soul and con- 
science, that I do not 
consider myself worthy 
to unloose the latchet of 
his shoes.’ 

**Two days afterwards 
there appeared in the Temps, ‘Les Souvenirs de 
Sebastopol,’ by Léon Tolstoi.” 





This is what one of the two greatest novelists 
of his generation could say and do for the 
other. Literary jealousiesare( Heaven knows) 
distressing enough in themselves: they are 
most distressing, not in themselves, but as 
symptomatic. And whenever a _ young 
author begins to bore you with peevish dis- 
paragements of his fellows, you may pity 
him even more than you pity yourself, for 
he is unconsciously parading the first and 
all but infallible indication of 
intellectual barrenness. That 
querulous note foredooms 
him: it is the buzz of the 
predestinate drone. Con- 
versely, it is the first sign of 
usefulness that it recognises and is attracted 
by usefulness. Except by this simple truth 
you will find it hard to explain, for instance, 
Tourguéneff’s enthusiasm for Dickens. What 
attraction, you will ask yourself, could the 
creator of such characters as Neshdanoff 
and Bazarof find in the creator of such 
characters as Mr. Pickwick and the Cheeryble 
Brothers; the mild and melancholy Slav 
in the cheery, vigorous British optimist ? 
Roudine and Mr. Micawber are, each in his 
way, studies of the sanguine, unpractical 
temperament which feeds on its own illusions. 
But the mere collocation of the two names 
raises a smile. The two stand as wide 
apart as the poles, and can only, you would 
say, have come from imaginations as wide 
apart as the poles. Tourguéneff’s whole 
theory of his art was a point-blank denial 
of Dickens’s whole theory. And yet Tour- 
guéneff’s admiration of Dickens was fervent 
and constant. ‘It does not matter,” some- 
where observes Mr. Birrell, “ what the little 
poets do, but great ones should never pass 
one another without a royal salute.” 








POINT to note, and one which gives 

the answer to the advice “Observe 
life” so often bestowed on novelists (as if 
therein lay all the secret of their art), is that 
Dickens drew his characters from life quite 
as immediately as Tourguéneff. His own 
mother is usually supposed to have sat for 
Mrs. Nickleby; his own father for Mr. 
Micawber. I have not Forster's “ Life of 
Dickens” by me just now, but on referring 
to a capital and entertaining little book on 
“The Novels of Charles Dickens,” written 
the other day by Mr. Frederic G. Kitton, 
I find that the originals of the Cheeryble 
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Brothers were Messrs. Daniel and William 
Grant, of Ramsbottom and Manchester. 
The original of Miss Mowcher, in David 
Copperfield, was a neighbour of Dickens: 
she recognised her portrait and wrote him a 
vigorous letter of remonstrance. As every 
one knows, Lawrence Boythorne and Harold 
Skimpole in Bleak House were meant for 
Landor and Leigh Hunt; and Mr. Percy 
Fitzgerald has been unkind enough to 
suggest that John Forster himself sat for 

Mr. Podsnap! I 


might multiply 
instances by the 
score. But in 


truth Dickens was 
apt at times to 
assume that an 
event was _ tract- 
able by _ fiction 
merely because it 
had occurred in 
defence of the 





life. 
Spontaneous Combustion business in Bleak 


real Witness his 
House. And, on the other hand, he 
sometimes threw away a really fine con- 
ception because it did not happen to be 
warranted by historical fact. For instance, 
Forster tells us that he once thought of 
introducing among the rioters in Barnaby 
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Rudge “three splendid fellows, who should 
order, lead, control, and be obeyed as 
natural guides of the crowd in that delirious 
time, and who should turn out, when all was 
over, to have broken out of Bedlam.” 
Forster persuaded him to abandon his idea, 
as too audacious for what purported to be an 
historical novel. But who will not rather 
agree now with Wilkie Collins’s comment ? 
—‘“ Where is the unsoundness of it? I call 
it a fine idea. powerful, highly 
dramatic, and well within the limits of truth 
to nature. It would have 


New, 


greatly improved the 4 k te! 
weakest book that * hoe? i 
Dickens ever wrote.” AS, 


Well, I don’t agree that 
Barnaby Rudge is the 
weakest of Dickens’s i 
novels ; but certainly it ii 
deserved to be, after he || 






. ay | 

had deliberately flung "4 lf 
‘ = N \¢ 

away so Capital, so essen- 55 


tially romantic, a 
ception. 


con- 

And the moral of all this is that 
if you wish to account for the difference 
between two novelists, you will not find it 
in the proportionate amount of attention 
they bestowed on real life, but (simple 
truth !) in the workings of their minds. 
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Facially Illustrated by Sydney Brough. 

GOMBAMER SWRRARS § ke ho ese . 4. CSdf-Sharp 563 

PRINCE RUPERT THE BUCCANEER. ParrI. . 7 : - C.7, Cutclifie Hyne 564 
With Illustrations by G. Grenville Manton. 

FIVE WEEKS IN JERUSALEM . ; j The late Lady Mildred Beresford-Hope 577 
Illustrated from Photographs. 

FROM A CORNISH WINDOW. j ‘ : ° ; ; A. 7. Quiller Couch 585 


With Thumb-nail Sketches by Mark Zangwitl. 
THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 
TITLE AND CONTENTS OF VOL. XIV. 





ow All MSS. submitted to the Editor for consideration must bear the names and addresses of the 
Authors, be type-written, and accompanied by stamps, otherwise they will not be read or returned. 
Jt must be understood that they are sent at the Authors risk, and the Editor is not responsible 
for their safe custody or return. All Drawings submitted must also bear the names and 
addresses of the persons forwarding them, and must be accompanied by stamps to defray the cost 
of return. MSS. and Drawings should be addressed to the Editor, ‘‘ Pall Mall Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The MAY NUMBER of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE (published 18th April) 
will contain the following, among other articles and poems :— 


I. Capitals of the Empire. 


Continuing the series which has appeared from time to time in this Maga- 
zine, there will be inciuded a popular account of the rise and growth of 
Melbourne, written by Mr. C. SHORT, and copiously illustrated by many 
very charming photographs of the streets and public buildings. 


2. Comfort in Railway Travelling. 


A second article dealing with the English passenger traffic, and entitled 
“Evolution of Comfort in Railway Travelling,” by Mr. G. A. SEKON, 
will conclude the first part of a subject of interest to all who travel by rail. 
It will be followed in later numbers by papers on American Passenger 
Trains. 


8. Architecture. 


The Number will include an important article by Mr. COSMO MONKHOUSE 
on the work of the late $, ZH, Pearson, R.A, one of the most celebrated 
English Architects of the century. A remarkable series of photographs 
and drawings of Church architecture will fully illustrate a very interesting 


paper. 


4. Afghanistan. 


At this time it is appropriate to recall the episodes of previous Indian 
wars. General SIR HUGH GOUGH, Y.C., lately appointed the Keeper of 
the Queen’s Jewels, will resume his “ O[d Memories” of the last Afghan 
war, which included the famous march of Lord Roberts. 


5. Rupert of Hentzau. 


Mr. ANTHONY HOPE’S enthralling conclusion to the “ Prisoner ot Zenda” 
will be continued, and will be illustrated as before by Mr. SYDNEY 
COWELL. 


6. Stories of Children. 


The second of the stories about children by Miss E. NISBET, the well- 
known poetess, will be included, and will be illustrated by Mr. GORDON 
BROWNE. 


7. Fiction. 


Mr, CUTCLIFFE HYNE will write the second of his stories of adventure on 
the Spanish Main, “Prince Rupert the Buccaneer.” There will also 
be an exciting tale of theatrical life, “Ba Bellericuse,” by Mr. C. E. 
RAIMOND. These stories are illustrated by Mr. GRENVILLE MANTON 
and Mr. BERNARD HIGHAM. 


The Number will also contain other papers ot interest and several poems, beautifully 
illustrated by well-known artists. 


18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


Offices: {ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK. 
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Use is Second Nature, 


but you cannot use yourself to 
going without food, or even 
without good food, unless you 
wish to pay the inevitable 
penalty. 


BOVRIL 


provides strengthening Soups, 
rich Gravies, and savoury 
Sauces, adding piquancy and 
nourishment to those appetising 
Entrées which make a dinner 
worthy of the name. 








ee 


BOVRIL LIMITED, Food Specialists, .. LONDON, 


Chairman—THE RIGHT on. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 
Consulting Chemist— ' Analytical Chemist— 


SIR EDWARD FRANKLAND, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.LC., | WILLIAM HARENESS, F.LC., F.C.S., F.R-M.S., 
Corr. Mem. French Institute. 4° Years Food Analyst to H. ‘M. Government. 


























=>>—Th praise of Schweimers Cocoatina, ee 


“The Queen has a cup of Schweitzer’s COCOA TINA brought to her at 7.30 a.m., and 
two hours later uses the same beverage at the breakfast table.”—Society. 


re 
MARK NC 
beaniannsh NO 
HEAT 
WARRANTED 
INDELIBLE 
oF STATIONERS & CHEMISTS 


HARMLESS 
OR POST FREE FOR 7&9.S™ BRIDE ST 


I3STAMPS FROM INVENTORS COOPERDENNISON&WALKDENLT® = LONDON 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS 
OF ART FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. A New Series of Autotypes of Notable Works by this 


Painter, including many now on Exhibition at the New Gallery. 
The Collection includes :— 








ROSSETTI’S OWN PORTRAITS, THE LOVING CUP. | PERLASCURA. 

September 20, 1855, October 186:. | THE BLESSED DAMOZEL, | LA PIA. 
PROSERPINE. VENUS VERTICORDIA. THE LAMP OF MEMORY. 
LADY LILITH. A VISION OF FIAMETTA, LA GHIRLANDATA, 
STUDY FOR FOUND. | PORTRAIT OF ROBERT BEATA BEATRIX. 
ROSA TRIPLEX. SILENCE. [BROWNING. THE ANNUNCIATION. 


FREDERIC SHIELDS. Twenty-eight Autotype Copies from the Series of Prophets and 
Apostles painted in the Chapel of the Ascension, Hyde Park Place, London. Each Autotype measures 17 by 5} 
inches, and is mounted on Plate and India Paper with Title. The Set in strong Portfolio. Ten Guineas. 


THE NORWICH SCHOOL OF PAINTING. Now ready, a Series of Reproduc- 
tions of Works by— 


JOHN CROME, M. E. COTMAN. E. T. DANIELL. ii MIDDLETON. 
J. S. COTMAN. i STARK. T. LOUND. - BRIGHT. 
J. J. COTMAN, . LADBROOKE. R. LEMAN. J. W. WALKER. 





Complete Prospectus on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. 


Now ready, New Edition of 160 Pages. 
With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs ef Notable Autotypes, and 23 Tint Block Illustrations. 
For convenience of reference the bublications are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ names. 


POST FREE ONE SHILLING. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Historic English Family Seats. 


The Historic Family Seats already Described and Illustrated in the 
PALL MALL MAGAZINE tnclude the following Mansions :— 














HELMINGHAI, STONELEIGH ABBEY. 
The Tollemaches of. BLICKLING HALL. 
COTEHELE : WARWICK CASTLE. 
A Feudal Manor House of the CHATSWORTH. 
West. GLAMIS CASTLE. 


WALMER CASTLE: 
The Lord Wardens of the 
Cinque Ports. 


LEVENS HALL. 
MOUNT EDGCUMBE. 





BLENHEIM AND ITS MEMORIES LYME. 

CHARLECOTE. CLIVEDEN. 
LITTLECOTE. CAWDOR CASTLE. 
RABY AND ITS MEMORIES. WILTON HOUSE. 
PENSHURST AND ITS MESIORIES. LONGLEAT. 

AUDLEY END. BELVOIR CASTLE. 
KNOLE AND ITS [ESORIES. OSTERLEY PARK. 
GLODDAETH. ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT. 
HARDWICK HALL. BATTLE ABBEY. 


SOSSHSOSOSOOS 
Copies of the PALL MALL MAGAZINE containing any of the Articles which have appeared 
may be ordered of any Bookseller or from the Publishing Offices. 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSOses 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
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F Whe Smith Wremier Typewriter. 


FOSS S/S 4/41 4/4/ 4/6/44; 








EASY TO LEARN. EASY TO OPERATE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Whe Smifh YWremier Typerwrifer Co., 


14, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 





LTT TILIA iiiiiiiii, 


>10/O/6/ 6/0) 6/ 6/8? 











BEESTON 
TYRES 














BEST FOR CYCLES. 
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A Facsimile. —/_ 
| Below is a reproduction of one of our packets of 


yee es 


GRART ORR The properties of this preparation 
RERED VA LAGLIYNS 

are as remarkable as they are | 
helpful to the household. Borax | 
is invaluable 














foveal 


For Cleansing. 
For All Kitchen Purposes. 


For Preserving Meat, Fish, = 
Game. 


‘e a ew fq\|For every purpose in which a| 
— thorough but safe antiseptic | 


inted by Special ees of on nated ; ; 
sepia spy Se =) is required. 


The Patent Borax Company, Ltd., 










pe2suny bad “ling 


PASVIGL 


oo 


VaVNW 




















London Depot : 


129, High Holborn. Ladywood, Birmingham. 


| 
| 
| GROCERS, OILMEN, -AND STORES ‘SELL IT. | 



















FOR YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 





@ HOW TO COLOUR YOUR HAIR WITH PERFECT SAFETY 
A VALUABLE AID TO PERSONAL BEAUTY 


MEDICAL CERTIFICATE WITH EACH BOTTLE 
ONE LIQUID 

No. 1...Black 

No. 2...Dark Brown 

No. 3...Light Brown 


Golden Brown 
No. 4... or Auburn 


! No. 5...Pure Golden 














Imperial 
| ma Hair Grower 











Harmless, Perfect, Permanent & Odourless 






‘ii Registered No. 64,596. 


Brodie’s Oi had Preparations for the Hair 


Forwarded per Parcel Post, postage paid, securely packed and free from observation, 
with full instructions. 


Prices 2/6, 3/6, 5/-, and 10/6 per bottle. 
J. BRODIE & Co., 41, MUSEUM STREET, LONDON. 


Established 1868. Once Tried Always Used. 
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DECORA T ORS and 
FURNISHERS. 





| The Maximum of Effect 
| at the Minimum of Cost. 


ae AN OBJECT LESSON 
in Furnishing and 
Decorating can be obtained 


1 a ni : | | by inspecting 






Ot \i'm Messrs. WARING’S 


NNT Wagner : (WU Ne a C wif 


_ Suites of Completely 
fil\ >. 


Furnished Rooms 


at 


175-181, 
—™ Grorann Dininc Roan: 


SS OXFORD ST., 


ail 
Ss 4 LONDON, W. 
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The INFLUENZA EPIDEMIC 


TO PREVENT 
an attack of Influenza, now prevailing, use 
HALL’S WINE (Tonic). 
TO CUT SHORT 


Influenza, use 


HALL’S WINE 


(a wineglassful three times daily, as prescribed by the medical 
profession). 




















TO CURE 





the sleeplessness following Influenza, use 


HALL’S WINE 


(one wineglassful or more to be taken in half a tumbler of warm 
water at bedtime). 





TO-DAY MEDICAL MEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD PRESCRIBE 
HALL’S WINE. 





Write for a sample bottle and booklet, post free, 6 stamps. Of licensed grocers, chemists, or wine 
merchants, 3s. and 38. 6d. per bottle; or post free from 














| STEPHEN SMITH & CO., Limited, Bow, LONDON, E. 








WITHOUT A RIVAL. EDWARDS’ _ AVOID IMITATIONS. 






Bre HA) 


THE GREAT HAIR PRODUCER & RESTORER. 


The Very Finest Dressing. Specially Prepared 
and Perfumed; Fragrant and Refreshing. 
A Luxury and a Necessity to every Modern Toilet. 


“‘ HARLENE” 


Produces Luxuriant Hair. 
#3 PREVENTS ITS eo OFF AND 















RD AND MOUSTACHE. 
THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 


For Curing Weak and Thin Eye- 
lashes, Preserving, air Beautifully 
and Rendering the Hair Beautiful 
» Soft, for Removing Scurf, Dandruff, 
etc., also for STORING GREY 
HAIR TO ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR, 
WIT IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 
Physicians and Analysts proneance ae 
feait to be devoid of any Metallic or in’ 
\" other Injurious Ingredients. “ 








1s., 28. 6d., and celais 28. bs size) 4s. 6d. per Bottle, from Chemists, aeliiieetitiin 6 and Stores all over 
he World, or sent direct on receipt of Postal Order. 


EDWARDS’ “ HARLENE ” CO., 95 & 96, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
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The following is a list of 
Principal Bakers 
who do not sell 








Hovis BREAD. 








ENCLAND. 


SCOTLAND. IRELAND AND WALES. 
BAKERS’ Town. BAKERS’ sere 


ADDRESSES. ADDRESSES. 














HOVIS BREAD is baked and delivered daily by all good-class Bakers in the British Isles, and 
can be obtained in every town and many villages. On receipt of postcard we shall be pleased to 
send you address of our nearest agent, who will supply you with i 
or 6d. and 1s. samples of Bread an 


Millers, Macclesfield. Be sure each loaf has ‘‘ Hovis,” in raised letters, on the side. 




















it, wi i 1 Hovis Bread, Biscuits, and Flour; 
Biscuits will be sent on receipt of stamps by S. Fitton & Son, 
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De LARUE & 60'S FOUNTAIN PENS 


DESIGNED TO SUIT ALL TASTES AND REQUIREMENTS. 
oe Che Chree Gypical Pens wa 
THE “PELICAN” 


(PATENTED) 


A FOUNTAIN PEN WITH SHUT-OFF VALVE. 


——= n 

















4 





ORDINARY SIZE, EXTRA LARGE, 


WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, 


1 0/6 IRIDIUM-POINTED. 1 6/6 


Writes Instantly and Continuously, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 


THE “UMPIRE” 


A VALVELESS FOUNTAIN PEN. 
Writes Instantly & Continuously, without any adjustment. 








10/6 WITH 14-CARAT GOLD PEN, 10/6 
IRIDIUM-POINTED. 
In commen with all Pens of this type, the “UMPIRE”’ should be carried upright, 
preferably in a special pocket. 


THE “NOTA BENE” STYLO 


Or FLUID PENCIL. (PATENTED) 


5 / ~ The Stylo may be considered 5 / o 
THE HANDIEST OF ALL WRITING INSTRUMENTS, 


as it is always ready for use without adjustment, and may be carried in any 
position without fear of leakage. 


THESE PENS are MADE THROUGHOUT in OUR OWN WORKSHOPS. 


SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. Wholesale only by the Manufacturers, 


THOS. DE LA RUE & CO. Ltd., Bunhill Row, LONDON, E.C. 
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SHEWS 4 


SKILFUL CONSTRUCTION, 
INGENUITY OF DEVICE, 
PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, & 
A CAREFUL REGARD FOR 
THE NEEDS OF THE TIMES. 


SF 


IT IS AT ONCE 


The Simplest to Learn, 
The Easiest to Operate, 


YOS 








tr No. 4 


TYPE- 
WRITER. 





SENT ON FREE 
TRIAL FOR SEVEN DAYS. 


anv Produces the Finest Work 
witn tHE Least Expenditure 
or Labour, Time, & Energy. 


CATALOGUE POST FREE, 


r) TYPEWRITER CO., LTD., 
_ YOS 50, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 





BRANCHES. 


ABERDEEN, 74, UNION STREET. 36, BOULEVARD DES ITALIENS, 


BELFAST, 13, RoseMARyY STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM, 73, TEMPLE Row. 


CARDIFF, 77, St. Mary STREET. MELBOURNE, SYDNEY, 


DUBLIN, 17, Nassau STREET. 

EDINBURGH, 12, NortH St. An- 
DREW STREET. 

GLASGOW, 112, St. VINCENT 


PARIS: 


ALSO AT 


CAPETOWN, &c. 


BUDAPEST: 


Street. ERZSEBET-KOROT, or, 


LEEDS, 15, BRIGGATE. 


A “ New York” Palotaban. 


BRANCHES. 


LIVERPOOL, 22a, Nortu Joun St. 
MANCHESTER, 3, DEANsGaTE. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 50, 'DEAN 
STREET. 


SHEFFIELD, Inpeprenpent Bu! p- 
INGS, 21, FARGATE. 
BORDEAUX, 14, ALLEES DE TourRNY. 
LILLE, 116, Ruz NATIONALE. 
LYON, 2, Rue Laront, 
MARSEILLE, 25, Rue Parapis. 
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WELL-FOUNDED FAME. 


DarTEs are something like hilltops—handy 
spots to look backward or forward from. 
As I write these words a glance at the 
morning paper on my table tells me to-day 
is the 7th—September 7th, 1897. Picking 
up a letter I have just taken from a drawer, 
where it has been reposing with other 
documents, I find it dated November 7th, 
1894. Two months more rolling away, 
it will be exactly three years since the 
writer—a lady living in Leicestershire— 
penned that letter describing an experience 
of hers, and saying, “J feel confident that 
if this remedy were more widely known, a 
vast amount of suffering might be pre- 
vented.” 

And this she said of the most w.dely- 
known medicine in the world! It was so 
when she wrote, and since that date it has 
become even more so. Not only is it 
advertised in every printable language on 
earth, but it is voluntarily spoken of and 
talked about by people, as no other, 
probably, is. 

Yet there are untold millions who have 
never heard of it! Here is certainly a 
fact to make us more humble and energetic. 
Dear me, how these large views of matters 
do tend to take the conceit out of man, 
to put him back in his proper place, and 
make him work all the harder at the 
vocation whereunto he is called. One 
may be a great man in his own little 
village, yet nobody at all in London. Still, 
the only way to get a start in London is 
to work until one’s own little village is too 
small to hold him. Now the medicine 
our correspondent alludes to outgrew even 
the big centres of population long ago. 
That is, they have all heard of it, and use 
it; but the work of spreading its fame is 
not done, nor will it ever be, so vast is 
the human race, and so rapidly is it in- 


creasing and changing. - 
Concerning her own knowledge of this 
remedy, our good friend says :—“ In May 


1890 I suffered greatly from indigestion. 
My appetite was poor, and after everything 
I ate I was troubled with pain and weight 
at the chest. My stomach turned against 
food, and I became very weak and feeble. 
Month after month I remained in this 
condition. I used all the various so-called 
remedies for my complaint, but none of 
them relieved me. 





“In the following September a friend 
strongly recommended me to try Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup, and in obedience to the 
suggestion I procured a supply from a 
near-by chemist. It gives me pleasure to 
report the result, and perhaps I ought to 
have done so before. After taking this 
medicine for a week only I experienced 
marked relief. My appetite improved, 
and food agreed with me. Greatly cheered 
and encouraged, I continued using it, and 
in a few weeks found myself completely 
Jree from pain ; and, indeed, from all the 
symptoms which attend this most wearing 
and depressing of maladies. To show the 
thorough and radical character of the cure, 
I may mention that, although it took 
place over four years ago, I have since 
had no return of the horrid dyspepsia. 

“My husband, who from time to time 
has suffered from indigestion and a very 
painful form of liver derangement, seeing 
what Mother Seigel’s Syrup did for me, 
tried it, and found immediate benefit from 
but a few doses. We commend it to our 
friends who suffer from dyspepsia and the 
local ailments to which it gives rise. We 
know many persons who have derived the 
greatest benefit from the Syrup after the 
doctors had failed to help them. JZ fee/ 
confident that if this remedy were more 
widely known a vast amount of suffering 
might be prevented. And to that end I 
freely grant you permission to make my 
statement public. (Signed) Rose Emily 
Pallister, Jubilee House, Long Clawson, 
Leicestershire, November 7th, 1894.” 

This lady is the wife of the Rev. 
William Pallister, the Wesleyan Minister 
of Long Clawson, a person, needless to 
say, of the highest character. In case 
this article happens to meet her eye, she 
will be pleased to know that since the 
date of her letter the proprietors of Mother 
Seigel’s Syrup have laboured constantly 
and faithfully to make it still more widely 
known, as she so properly suggested. 
The result is thus far encouraging beyond 
their anticipations. Letters from not only 
all parts of Great Britain, but of the 
habitable world, bear witness to the success 
of Mother Seigel’s Syrup in relieving and 
curing disease. And, thus founded, its 
reputation grows and solidifies with every 
passing year. 
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FREE TO ALL 


UR 60s. SILVER WATCH AND CHAIN, who 

comply with this advertisement and the offer "which 

we shall send. It would be ridiculous to expect us to 

continue giving away these watches and chains for any 

length of time. So kindly send at once if you wish to 

secure one. This is our first advertisement, and by it we 
are determined to bring our name before the public. 


OUR 6Os. SILYER WATCH AND CHAIN. 
For 1s. 6d. we will send an 18-carat Gold-cased Brooch or 
Scarf Pin, together with our marvellous offer ; and on your 
complying with offer we shall forward entirely Free of any 
charge our 60s. Watch and Chain. Understand we charge no 
money for these Watches and Chains. Number is limited. 
Money refunded in full if sent in too late, Send 1s, 6d. 
with stamped addressed envelope. 
WHAT A GENTLEMAN SAYS OF OUR FREE GIFT 
SILVER WATCH AND CHA se 


Notice. 


PERSONS subject to eye disorders 
should know that any affliction can 
be cured by Singleton’s Eye Oint- 
ment, but it must be Singleton's. Of 
all chemists and drug stores at 2/-per 
pot. 300 years’ reputation. ‘‘How to 
preserve the Eyesight,” a little book 
of value to every family in which there 
is a case of weak eyes, will be sent 
free to any address by Stephen 
Green, 210 Lambeth Road, 

London, 


















North Jesmond. 
“*Gentlemeu,—I beg to thank you for the mime present which 
came to hand on Tuesday morning, I simply answered your adver- 
an tisement thinking it was only a fraud, but to my pleasant surprise I 
received a Silver Watch and Chain, I wish your Company every 
possible success, and I will recommend you ts all my friends. You 
may make what use of this you like, if it will be to yout souenunge — 


I Cure Fits you. il ef you 


You are not asked to AD any money to WHAT A LADY SAYS. 





















oes oes “ Ingoldsby House, 18, High Street, Red 
oy Gpllesens St St. A ne i o, _ aioe ~- —_ sa *T think iss a int Beautiful little wae 
hain. it some pr t, tu ‘ou mal 
te E' we FS => — ae 5 thanks, at coreg should ¢h think proper to make pond of these lew lines, 
am quite prepared to abiie the result. . “* Yours respectfully, E. STOTHARD.’ 
H.G. ROOT, 28 Endsleigh a ’ns, London. RENNIE & CO,, 
EE eR EF Oa HRI OR er ca co Be www (Dept, $7), 236, Sauchiechall Street, Glasgow. 





FOR READING CLUBS AND LIBRARIES. 
LEATHER READING CASES, 


GOLD LETTERED, 





For holding a Single Copy of the 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


May be had on application to the 
Publisher. 





PRICE 1s. 3d. NETT. 





OFFICES: 


18, Charing Cross Road, 


LONDON, W.C. 
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JOHN CARTER’S 


NUT-BROWN HAIR STAIN 


Is undoubtedly the must 
Simple, Perfect, and Effec- 
tual Stain ever produced in 
one liquid for changing Fair 
or Grey Moustaches, Whis- 
kers, Ladies’ Fringes, etc. 

to a permanent and natural 
Light or Dark Brown in a few 
hours. No previous cleansing 
necessary. 


Prepared only by 
JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, Etc., 


At the Old Palace of Henry Vill., 11, FLEET STREET, E.C 
Price 2/-, 5/9, and 10/9 per Bottle, post free. 
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TRAIN YOUR MOUSTACHE 
IN THE WAY IT SHOULD Co. 


CARTER’S 


THRIXALINE 


is a unique transparent fluid 
for training, fixing, and beauti- 
fying the Moustache of all 
sorts and conditions of men. 
Has never been equalled for 
holding the Moustache in any 

position. Prepared only by 


JOHN CARTER, 
HAIRDRESSER, 
At the Old Palace of Henry VII, 


17, FLEET STREET, E.C, 
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COLEMAN'S | 


WINCARNIS 


Is a delicious bever: pres w esate uc made foes from py 7 =e, Liebig’s 


OVER FIVE. "THOUSAND 


Unsolicited Testimonials have been received from Medical Men, 
The following has 


Importan‘ a, Toten been received from 


Applecross, Rosshire, N.B., July and, 1897. 
“ Dear Sirs, oii ‘een quarter-of-a ‘dozen’ * Wincarnis * im- 


mediately, as my — 's s supply is about done, 


“I trust there will be y, as he takes no other nourishment, 
h by ‘Wincarnis’ for 
“Yours faithfull 


“DUNCAN FLETCHER, L..B.C.P.” 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of the above, 


COLEMAN & Co., Ltd., 


NORWICH ann LONDON 


Sold in Bottles, 2/9 & 4/6. 
charge, 


by, Bample Bottle may be had free of 











Varicose VEINS. 


BAILEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS 


Properly Fitted. 


A badly fitting stock or 
one madeof aneuttable iy 
is not only of no good, it is posi- 
tively harmful. 


“Varix,” al about Elastic 


Stockings, how to wear, clean, 
and = them, post free two 


W.H. BAILEY & SON, 
38, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 


i SB 


EST? 1833 




















DIRECT FROM THE LOOMS CARR. PAID 


POPULAR PARCEL 





Contains ene le tie rem “a ay “9 CUR- 
lon, 
pairs, alike, handsome D NING-ROOM Gxt Thing) oeete 
ds. lo id 60 in. wide. ps neat fancy floral 
S, 3 yds. 
_— te BOR the nes 
All Curtains taped. E re paid for 
ror dressing AY with each pete og 6 S LACE COVERS, fringed, 
- be - ta 
mphatically the best sent out Gains ¢ the past 
om Pies oe choad utely enperalioted for beauty of a and 
lustrations of. Lace Frilled 
Edge and Swiss Curtains, from. 2/- te 6o/- per pair. Madras Muslin 
wear,’ factery prices. Lace Edged Roller Blin 
any size, half usual cost. Estimates and Patterns sent. 


Lot No, 806.— 

TAINS, choice rich lace, ‘ds. wide ; 
long. Len; uality SASH epDeoe 
ING, to make 1 pair. t Cai ER, 60 ins. look 
fringed. 
pa one 45 ins. long, and 5 smaller. 
Rint f merit. Satisfaction guaranteed or money retu 
Price List th 

Laces, etc. Lace Cay es, "Blouses, Fichus, Pinafores. Also Hosie 

“ Btand- nds, 
S. PEACH & SONS, Lister Cate, NOTTINCHAM. (Est. 1857.) 


| day 












MARCH 31 is the last 





for receiving Adver- 
tisements for the [IAY 
NUMBER of this Magazine. 
Apply to the Manager, 
“Pall Mall Magazine,” 
18, Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C. 





TYPEWRITERS 


For SALE, 





74, CHANCERY LANE, 


HIRE, or EXCHANGE, 


at Half Makers’ Prices. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 
MSS. Typewritten from 10d. per 1000 words. 


TAY LOR’S, 


EASY TERMS. 


LONDON (Estab. 1884). 




















THE POLS eo 
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~~ 
Every description of Musical Box Repaired and put in thorough 


= at most moderate CaaS, 
All Dealers, or write for logue, No. 3, Post Free. 
Boxes from 16/6 to 50 ) ‘Guineas. 


NICOLE FRERES, Ltd., 21, ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.c. 
(Est. 1815.) Geneva, Leipzig, New York. (Est. 1875. 
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“EXCEL” COCOA 


Absolutely Pure. 
£10,000 REWARD! 
In Packets and Tins, 2s. per 1b, 
“ Few can equal, none can ‘ Excet.’”—Fun. 
us , Sui ig. — Vide ANALYSTS. 
CHOCOLATE HORSESHOES (Regd.). 
A superior Chocolate, in handsome Boxes, 64. 
“SOUVENIR” BOXES. 
The Season’s Success, from 6d. 
CHOCOLATE WAFERS. 
A Delicious Chocolate, 6d. and 1s, per Box. Seld 
everywhere, or direct, 
COURT CHOCOLATE. 
ca “4 Eating Chocolate, in handsome Boxes, 
8, an 


Ce FRANCAISE, 


Purveyors to H.R.H, the Princess of Wales, 
LONDON WORKS, BERMONDSEY, S.E. 











enPOWDE! 











EVERY HOME IS 
BEAUTIFIED BY 

PHOTOGRAPHS AND 

HOTOGRAVURES 





ae 














The Best CHAINLESS CYCLE! 


1898. THE BANTAM. 898. 


New Registered ‘‘ Alpha” Frame. 
List Testimonials, and ‘' Notes on 
the Bantam,” free; also particulars 
of Bantamette, Crypto Safety, Gard- 
ner Back- Pedalling Brake, sllier 2- 
BD) Speed Gear,Crypto Carrier-Cab, &c. 
CRYPTO WORKS CO., Ltd., 
as 29, Clerkenwell Road, London, E,0, 












PD (PD 
Sa i) 





USEFUL PRESSE TS. 


SEND FOR 


STONE’S 


CATALOGUE 
OF 
TIME-SAVING : 
SPECIALITIES ag 
For LETTERS, 
PAPERS, 
Music, ETC. 2 ‘ 
POPULAR CABINET, No. 248. FUMIGATED ONK. 18/6 CARRIAGE Pato. 
One turn of the key locks all the Drawers. 


Size, 12 im. high x 12 in. wide x roin. deep. Four drawers quarto. 
Sold by all Stationers and Furniture Dealers. 













Sd 


MORORORORORORORORORORORORORO 


A Nest For Rest. 


A Chair that you can 
adjust to an -~ position of 
comfort and ease. You 
can tilt the seat to any 
angle, and adjust the 
back to any position 
m upright to 
flat, by your- 
self, while on 
the Chair. If 
when sitting 
in ar upright 
or reclining 
position ou 
wish to take a nap, ‘ou can instantly change it into 
a full length couc! y simply turning a knob. It is 
— of over 100 changes, and will rock or remain 
rigid in any position. For genuine solid comfort 


The Marlborough 
Reclining Chair 


is all that can be imagined or desired. The back 
rises automatically when required, the head-rest 
can adjusted to suit any position, and the foot- 
rest when detached forms a useful ottoman. It is 
suitable for the Parlour, Library, Boudoir, Office or 
Study, and is always ready w' en you are for re- 
laxation and rest, its open arms always bidding a 
restful welcome, saying: Take your choice, I am 
your obedient servant: sit, recline, lie, read, smoke 
or dream, and—“ Sweet be thy repose.’ 


Send for a Free R.C. Circular. 


E. J. FOOT & SON, 
$ 171. New Bond Street, London, W. 





















avec: i aaah 





HENRY STONE & SON, Manufacturers, BANBURY. 





SCORORORORORORONOROROROROROTOROHOHOHOROROEOHOEOE 


CROROROROROROROROROROEOHOUOE 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 














AN EARNEST PLEA FOR HELP. 


“ TN the quietest corner of Queen Square, Bloomsbury, there are Sixty little Boys and Girls to whom all active lite 

. is aclosed book, for each one is afflicted with hipdisease. They come from all parts. The place is homely in 
the extreme; economy is evident everywhere. The floors are actually in holes; but most pathetic of all is the 
merry laughter that rings through the rooms. The patients are kept happy and contented, though deprived ot 
almost every childish pleasure and well acquainted with suffering. They are not, as a rule, eligible for ordinary 
hospitals, as the treatment required is too long. The poor place, though unendowed, is not in debt, but ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIBERS to the amount of £1000 are required if the work is to be carried on without curtailment, Surely 
there are 500 among us who will subscribe £2 28, a year. They would not miss it much, and oh, how those 
sixty-eight children and many others will miss this home of relief and cure! If the readers of this appeal will 
only go and see it for themselves, they will not, I know, turn coldly away, for the benefit is so great, the need 
so obvious and so urgent, and the case so good.”—Pall Mall Gasetie. 


All Benefactions should be sent to the Secretary of the 


ALEXANDRA HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN WITH HIP DISEASE, 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 


INFANT ORPHAN ASYLUM, WANSTEAD. 


 Patron—THE QUEEN. 














Bankers—Messrs. WILLIAMS, DEACON & CO. 


It maintains nearly 600 fatherless children now. It has received 4,000 fatherless children since 1827. 
Life Subscription for two votes .. .. £1010 0 Annual Subscription for two votes inte ie 
Life Subscription for one vote .. ee 5 5 0 Annual Subscription for one vote $s o10 6 
Office—63, Ludgate Hill, London. HENRY W. GREEN, Secretary. 





( HEAD OFFICE: 
a U N 63, Threadneedle Street, LONDON, E.C. 
60, Charing Cross, S.W. 
4 BRANCH OFFICES} 40, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
INSU RANGE IN LONDON: 332, Oxford Street, W. 
OFFICE 42, Mincing Lane, E.C. 
q Sum Insured, 1896—£388,952,800. 


TEACHERS WANTED! 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCIES OF AMERICA. 


REV. L. D. BASS, D.D., Manager. 

Pittsburg, Pa,, Toronto, Can,, New Orleans, La,, New York, N.¥.,, Washington, D.C,, San 
Francisco, Cal,, Chicago, Ill,, St. Louis, Mo,, and Denver, Colorado, 

There are thousands of positions to be filled. We had over 8,000 vacancies during the past season. More 

vacancies than teachers. Unqualified facilities for placing teachers in every part of the United States and Canada. 

One fee registers in Nine Offices. Address all Applications to Pittsburg, Pa., U.S. 

































A PERFECT PEN. 


Simple in Construction. 
Lasts a Lifetime. Cannot 
get out of order. Quite 
equal to the Pens usually 





6 = Sy wiB-co Best Fountain Pen 


PROCVRABL 


POST EREE 


———$$—————— Se -! sold at Half a Guinea. 
StAMOND PONT = Any Ink can be used. Fine, 
In Elegant 2 — Medium, pon ag can be 
oe PRICE LIST FREE Price List Free. 





complete. A, M. BONNER MANUFACTURING CO. (Dept. 24), 8, Long Lane, LONDON, E.C. 

















The New Patent 
SOUND WISCS 
Completely overcome DEAFNESS 
and HEAD NOISES, no matter of 
how long standing. Are the same 
to the ears as glasses are to the 
eyes. Invisible. Comfortable. 
Worn months without removal 
Explanatory Pamphlet Free. 


The R. T, WALES CO., 62 & 63, New Bond-st., London, W, 





s a 
Ritter Road Skates. 
Road Skating is graceful, healthful and & 
fashionable; quickly and easily learned; & 
no danger; no strain on ankles. Speed on 
ordinary roads three times that of walk- 
ing, Booklet 02 ‘* Road Skating” gratis. = 
Please mention this paper. The Road = 
Skate Co., 271, Oxford St. London, W. & 


ADEE DPARDAARDSRRDIARD AAR STARS IAREI AAA IARI 
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<g/~HITCHING’S BABY STORES, 


the Premier Manufacturers of High Grade BABY CARRIAGES in the World, 
have extensive Showrooms at 


i Pe 

, PMeauallfadapted tor vse | 198, Oxford Street, London, W. (icctinsous 
mnovvinie buoy cP a*Mal Car ras | 23, 21, & 19, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C. 
BABY CAR. 004 “design. a Runston | 28, Knightsbridge, S.W. (°° Corer. 

four silent wheels. 3. Small Messrs. HITCHING & WYNN have recently had the 


light frout wheels. 4. Very safe, centre of gravity being very low. honour of building the Baby Carriage for the Baby Prince Edward 
5. gy, Patent Cee Springs. 6. Occupies less space than any of York, having previously Cuecetell orders for H.M. the Queen, 





other. 7. Has deep well forlegs and feet—no cramping. 8. Hitching's H.R.H. the Duke of Edinboro’, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 

Patent ** Any Position Hood.” 9. Half the weight ofa wood body : H.R.H. Princess Henry of Battenberg, H.R.H. the Duchess of 

fine wicker and grass. 10. Coolinsummer. 11. Artistically painted. Fife, H.R.H. Princess leary of Prussia, etc.; also the Royal and 

12. Beautifully upholstered in pale blue or art green, Imperial Families of Russia, Germany, Denmark, Portugal, and 
: CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK AND CITY BANK, Sweden. : 

pone Telegram Address ; ** HITCHING, LONDON.” HITCHING’S BABY CARRIAGES from 2 to 25 Guineas, 

Liverpool House: 74, BOLD STREET. and BABY CARS from 15/6 to 10 Guineas, are not only the 

Boston (US.A.) Agency: 92, WASHINGTON STREET. BEST, but also 25 per cent, cheafer than those sold by Dealers 

Works ; LUDGATE SQUARE, LONDON. and Stores. A Carriage should always be purchased from the 


actual Manufacturers. Enquiries receive prompt and courtcous 
: attention. Illustrations free. Correspondence solicited. 300 
Pictorial Price Book free on mentioning PALL MALL MAGAZINE. varieties in stock. 


Gold Medal Awarded Health Exhibition, London, 1884. 


Benger’s Food. 


This delicious, highly nutritive, and most easily digested Food is specially prepared for 
Infants, and for those whose digestive powers have been weakened by illness or age. 














The following letter addressed to F. B. Benger & Co., Ltd., is published by 
special permission of the Russian Court. 
‘*Balmoral Castle, Scotland, 25th Sept., 1806. 
** Sirs,—Please forward to Balmoral Castle one dozen 2/6 Tins of BENGER’S 
FOOD for H.I.M. THE EMPRESS OF RUSSIA, addressed to Miss Coster. We 
have received the box ordered from Peterhoff. “Yours truly, F. COSTER.” 


BENG ER’S FOOD is sold in Tins, at 1/6, 2/6, and 5/-, by Chemists, etec., everywhere. 








9 
- Wheeling is recognised as the most practical journal on matters 


cyclic. This is what it says about our Cycles which were exhibited at the 
National Show, Crystal Palace :— 


‘“THE COVENTRY CROSS 


appears in what we may be pardoned for saying, as the most improved of any machine in the ‘ Palace,’ 
and a critical examination of the work throughout in its finished and unfinished states, impels us to 
think that nothing better comes out of Coventry at present. 

‘*The design has been in every way brought right up to date, and an originality is brought in the 
treatment of popular ideas which shows that the firm is going ahead. The finish of these truly dainty 
mounts is exquisite.” DUNLOP TYRES. 


134, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 80, Oxford Street, LONDON. 











ASK YOUR DOCTOR GAMAGE 20TH CENTURY CYCLE LAMP, 
Which is the best saddle for cycling? He will at once reply 
—the Tr) OEZI.”’ LTD. < — > Weight 8 ozs. 
AND WHY ? It is at once Hygienic, anatomically correct, ” —~ 









and pressure upon the perineum is avoided. No saddle 
soreness even after the hardest and most continuous riding. CS h ea p est and 


wane ; Best House in 
the World for all 


SPORTING 
REQUISITES. 


200 page |/- 
lustrated Catalogue 
post free to any 
Address. 


post free. Suitable for I_adies or Gentlemen. 
2 1 / - Easily adaptable to any Machin 126 to 129, 





: a A.W. GAMAGE, Lta. 
A. W. GAMAGE, Ltd., 126 to 129, Holborn, .c. HOLBORN, E.C. HOLBORN, Ec. 
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Acme Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 











HOUSEHOLDERS! 





Insure me 


FIRE and BURGLARY ey 
y, your 


“PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


N.B.—To Insurers for £1000 the annual cost of the. 
Magazine is only 2s. 





DURING HEALTH 
PROTECT YOUR INCOME 


Against LOSS by INCAPACITY arising from 
ILLNESS OR ACCIDENT. 














For Full Particulars apply to all Railway Bookstalls, or 
drop a postcard to 


THE ACME INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd., 


[AOWBRAY HOUSE, NORFOLK STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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_ «Ff YOU COUGH, USE 
GERAUDEL’S PASTILLES. 


Let your lungs be filled with the vapour of Norwegian Pine 
Tar, which they give off whilst dissolving in the mouth. The 
efficacy of Pine Tar in all affections of the Throat and Lungs is 
well known, the best mode of applying it is by Inhalation, and 
the mouth makes the best inhaler. 

ALL CHEMISTS SELL THEM. 
72 in a Tube for 1/14, 
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CANFIELD 3 
DRESS 
SHIELDS 


are as necessary @ 

to the cyclist as good 6 
health, good weather, @ 
and a good wheel— 
and should be fitted to @ 
every Adies’ cyciing ® 
costume. 
Reliable, Waterproof, 

Soft as Kid, 

Easily Washed. 








<> OS OBO 


ow 


For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and insist upon hav 
ing ‘ Canfield Dress 
Shields.’’ 


»ews'e of Imitations 


CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 


8, Bradford Avenue, 
Redcross St., E.C. 





Trade-Mark on every 
shield. 


DODD OID 9D IHDIDID 


BVOGVOSGOSDO OOOH 4O6SH9 





rm A WAN 


HERE'S A 
PoINT 


worth remembering. It 
is the latest improvement 
in Fountain Pens, and is 
called the 


“ TWIN-FEED” 


NEPTUNE 


Writes directly it 


touches the paper, 
and holds enough 
ink for 10,000 


werds. 


With 14ct. Cold Nib, 
én in .. 7/16 


. Gold Mounted, In 
Leather Case ... 9/- 

Cheaper kind... .. 4/=- 
Our Celebrated ‘ British’ 

Stylographic Pens are 
§/-, Ti-, and 12/6 each. 

Catalogue Free. All pens 
sent post free. Money returned 
in full if pen is not liked, 
Obtain of your stationer, or 
send Postal Order direct to 
the manufacturers— 


BURGE. WARREN & RIDGLEY, 
91 & 92, Creat Saffron iil, 
LONDON, E.C. 


qi 
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THE BESt AND QUICKEST REMEDY FOR 


RHEUMATISM, 


COUT, LUMBACO, 


BRONCHITIS, 


SORE THROAT, NEURALGIA, &c., 
is 


MEDLEY’ 
5 CHILLIE 


wate 


Bottles, 1/14, 1/6, and 2/9. Of all Chemists. 
| GIVES INSTANT RELIEF AND DOES NOT BLISTER, | 


If applied when the first aaa 

appear, one application will usually 

effect a complete cure, and avert what 

might otherwrse be a severe illness. 
The most obstinate cases of RHEU- 
MATISM, GOUT, LUMBAGO, 
NEURALGIA, d&c., are soon cured 
by the oatward application of 
SMEDLEY’S CHILLIE PASTE, 
together with an occasional dose of 


[ASCELLES PILLS 


Which are sold in Bottles, 1/1} & 2/9, by all Chemists 
Sore Proprietors: HIRST, BROOKE, & HIRST, Lro., LEEDS. 
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TORPID LIVER 


Pr 
INRA). 









= in the morning, a few drops of 


SOZODONT, 


The 
Pleasantest Dentifrice in 
the World, 


will sweeten the breath all day. 


; SOZODONT 
SMALL PILL. keeps the eh. lips, -_ gums 
health of a good colour. 
SMALL DOSE. auien ‘the ecth anil the spaces 
SMALL PRICE. | 








TOOT 





between the teeth as nothing else 
ARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS cure 


will do. There is no substitute. 
pleasantly, permanently, and unfailingly In Toilet Case, complete, 2s. 6d. 


Torpid Liver, Bilious Headaches, the tendency : 

to Bilious Attacks, Pale and ’Sallow Skin, Be sure of having SOZODONT. 

Feverishness, etc. a pe 
CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS give | 2?2=—=——=" —— 


the clear eye and bright-coloured complexion 
of perfect health and beauty. They are 
purely vegetable and absolutely harmless. 








All Headaches instantly Cured 
or Money Refunded. 


















Legal Guarantee. 


EMERSON’S BROMO-SELTZER, the 
most successful American Remedy, is 
an effervescent powder, taken in water, 
If three doses do not cure any head- 
d. ache, no matter how 

caused, send the bottle 

1 to us, saying where ob- 

= tained, AND WE WILL 

2, AT ONCE REFUND 

THE PRICE. Trial bottle, post 7 
tree, 74d. Larger sizes (1/14 and 
2/3), sold by many chemists, or 
obtained to order by almost all. 
EMERSON DRUG CO.,LIM., “& 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, ‘ 
E.C. Insist on full name :— )) 





SW 





YF 


ELTZER, 


O- 


Emerson’s BROM 
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The Williams 
FOR 1898 
) NEW 






The Favourite Everywhere. 


Price 20 Guix.as, and worth the money. 


Ten Days’ Trial (including Instruction) Free. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO., for Europe, 

104, Newgate Street, LONDON. 

DUBLIN: 5» Upper Ormond Quay. 

GLASGOW: Renfield Street. 

LIVERPOOL: 1s, Lord Street. 

MANCHESTER: 3, Ridgefield. 

CARDIFF: 129, Bute Street. 

LEEDS: 3, Park Lane. 

EDINBURGH: 11a, Shandwick Place. » 

NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 41, Mosley Street. 

BIRMINGHAM: 1s, Herald Chambers. 

LEICESTER: 64, Rutland Street. 

BRISTOL: ¢«, Clare Street. 
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HAMILTON'S 
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BEAT THE WORLD FOR HARD WEAR. {Mig 
Guaranteed hand-spun and hand-woven from 
pure wool only. The only perfect material for 
Oycling, Golfing, Shooting, and sport and 
country wear generally. Beautifully soft, 
4 light,and warm. Equally suitable for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. Prices fromm 21d. per yard. 
a) All goods carriage paid, Perfect satisfaction 

guaranteed or money refundeil. Patterns free - 

on application. Address, & 


a THE WHITE HOUSE, : 


Depot for Irish Peasant Industries, 
PORTRUSH, IRELAND. 


* bie 
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Every one should use 


SWAN 
Fountain Rey 


MADE IN THREE SIZES, AT 


10/6, 16/6, & 25/- 


UP TO 18 GUINEAS, POST FREE. 


For Longhand, Shorthand, Pen-and-Ink 
Drawing, Music-Writing, indeed, whenever 
a Pen is necessary, use only 


HM is 
‘a 


IT is the best Pen by the world’s best Makers. 

Saves time—no dipping. Is always ready for use. 

Never wears out (nib is 14-ct. gold tipped with 
iridium). 

Glides easily, smoothly over the paper. 

Frees one from ink-wells. 

Air-tight reservoir—no evaporation. 

Will write many hours without refilling. 

Is ayy onan and a if unsuitable. 

Adds immeasurably to Celerity and Comfort in 
writing. Of all Pens most famous. 


Avail yourself of the first opportunity to 
try a ‘‘SWAN.” 


iit) 











CompLete ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF 


MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


98, CHEAPSIDE, E.C; 95a, Regent St.. W.. LONDON ; 
and 3, Exchange Street, NCHESTER. 
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Hotel Cecil. 


LONDON. 


TARIFF: 
BEDROOMS for one person from 6/=; or two persons from 10/6 
per day (no charge for light or attendance). 


APARTMENTS.—Suites ot Apartments from 30/=. Visitors’ 
Servants’ board, 6/= per day. 


PLAIN BREAKFAST. , Tea or Chocolate, with 
Bread and Butter, or Toast . ies as eae 
Same, with Fish or Eggs, or Meats (see daily Menu) 2/6 and 3/6 











LUNCH served in the Salle 4 Manger (see daily Menu) we) TS 
DINNER served in the Salle 4 Manger (see daily Menu) es 
IN APARTMENTS. —Breakfast, Plain, including Tea, Coffee 

or Chocolate, with Bread and Butter, and Toast... dee 2/6 


Luncheons and Dinners a la Carte. 


RESTAURANT ‘vrizating, tho ramos 
LUNCH is served at 5/= per head, or a la Carte. 
DINNER 48 la Carte. 

SUPPER, chaud ou froid, from 5/+, or A la Carte. 


PRIVATE DINNERS AND BANQUETS for Small or Large 
Parties, from 7/6 per head, by arrangement. 





Dining Rooms for Small and Large Parties up to 1,000 persons. 


Private Dining Rooms (for parties of 6 to 50 persons) specially adapted 
for Receptions, At Homes, and Recherché Dinners. 


MASONIC TEMPLE WITH APPROPRIATE ROOMS FOR FUNCTIONS OF 
THE CRAFT ONLY. 


A. JUDAH, Manager. 
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MARION’S PLATES 


All Kinds of Work 
aving Best Results. 


Mariona Papers’ = _ for Artistic Effects. 
\ MATT SURFACE, GLOSSY SURFACE, GROS GRAIN SURFACE, 








Marion’s Bromide Papers 
for Platinum Effects. 





Marion’s Hand Cameras 
from 6/6 to £10 15 O 


f New Illustrated Catalogue now Ready, post free, 1/- 








22 & 23, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W. 


THE LONDON SHOE COMPANY. 


Makers to H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF YORK and the principal Courts of Europe. 
Write for Price List, containing 260 I/lustrations, post free. 


WHOLESALE BOOT FACTORS. 


Single Pairs sold. Terms Cash. Carriage paid on British Letter Orders only. 



















No. 936, 


21/- 


No. 950, 


24/9 


Gents’ Kid , Calf Golosh, Lace Boot, Gents’ Tan Calf a Bote Leather Lined, 
Smart, jum, or Square Toe. ‘um Toe. 


No. 900 


26/9 4 





Genuine Shooter, Hand Welted. Gents’ Kid Calf Golosh, Lace Naval ’ 3B 
Orup Pra tpn Sten oy Boot, aval Officers set, Suit Sit, Binching 


City Warehouse: 123 & 125, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C, 
Branoh Warehouse: 116 & 447, NEW BOND STREET, W. 


ALL LETTERS TO CITY. 
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ANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


is the only reliable preparation for the hair ; it feeds the hair, enriches the soil of the 
scalp, prevents baldness, and imparts a beautiful and dressy appearance to the hair ; 
for imparting 


LIFE TO THE HAIR 


it is unsurpassed, as jt closely resembles the natural oi] in the skin, so essential for 
nourishing, stimulating, and restoring its growth ; for Ladies’ and Children’s hair it 
isa necessity. Also ina Golden Colour for fair hair: sizes, 3/6, '7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO 


thoroughly cleanses the teeth from all impurities, imparts to them a pearl-like 
whiteness, and prevents and arrests decay. 


Ask Stores and Chemists for ROWLANDS’ Articles. 
an OVERDRAFT on the BANK OF LIFE! 


Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, Too Rich Food, Alcoholic 
Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, Fevers, haverah Colds, Throat Irritation, Influenza, 
Sleep! Bili Sick Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 











Sourness of Stomach, etc. 


Use “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” 
IT IS PLEASANT, COOLING, HEALTH-GIVING, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 
NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT. 
It Prevents Diarrhea, and Removes it in the Early Stages. 
From the late Rev. J. W. NEIL, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields, November st, 187: 
**DEAR SIR,—As an ill ion of the beneficial effects of your ‘FRUIT SALT,’ I have no 
hesitation in giving the particulars of the case of one of my friends ——. action of the Liver and 
Bilious Headache affected him, so he was obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be 
| Most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, although pee in for twenty-five 
years, and also consulting eminent members of the faculty. By the use of your ‘FRUIT SALT’ he 
how enjoys the vigorous health he so long coveted ; he has never had a Headache or Constipation since 
he commenced to use it, about six months ago, and can partake of his food to the great satisfaction 
of himself and friends. There are others to whom your gy has been so beneficial in various 
complaints, that you may well extend its use bono public. find it makes a very refreshing and 
exhilarating drink.—I remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, J. W. NEIL.—To J. C. ENO, Esq.” 
; The Value of ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” cannot be told. 
Its success in Europe, Asia, Africa, America, Australia, and New Zealand proves it. 


CAUTION,—Examine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENOQ’S ‘' F T SALT.” Without it you have been imposed 
on by a worthless imitation. Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., at the 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S Patent. 


Pall Mall Magazine. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE (including postage), 
SIXTEEN SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Within the United Kingdom and all parts of the world. 


Cheques and P.O. Orders to be made payable to HENRY LESLIE, ‘Pall Mall Magazine,’’ and 
crossed ‘‘Coutts & Co."’ 




















All Subscriptions are payable in Advance, 


Offices: 18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 











When these are required the advice of a very skilful optician. should be taken, 
as, unless the ‘spectacles used in the first instance. are exactly suited to the 
Fi RST eyes, mischief is soon done which cannot afterwards be remedied. 


BROWNING’S SYSTEM OF SUITING THE SIGHT 
is always Successful. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
5 PECTAG LE President of the British Optical Association, and Author of ‘Our Eyes” (now 
in its 17th Edition, price 1s.) 63, STRAND, LONDON, Cus 


May be consulted personally, free of charge. 
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PURE=- 
Soe URES | | 
\ DELICIOUS TASTE 


The Best in Existence—The Cheapest in Use. 




















For Cycles 











Qyiesrk 
& Carriages DUNIOP TYRES ‘ 








me Illustrated 


The DUNLOP PNEUMATIC TYRE CO., Ltd., A Handso 
160 to 166, Clerkenwell Road, London, E.C. many poy — 














Handsome Blue Cloth Cases 


GOLD LETTERED, 


FOR BINDING VOL. XIV. 
(JANUARY to APRIL 1898, Four Parts) 


OF THE 


Pall Mall Magazine, 


Price 1s. 2d. each, 
May now be obtained of the Publishers of the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE, 
18, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


April 1898 36* 
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THE 
No Dark Room 


Required. NU OUCGAMG® tewrinwee 
Loan | OCKeE TE _ price: 
pavusent. KRODAK &2 2s. 


E A ST M AN Photographic Materials Co. Ltd., 43 Clerkenwell Road, LONDON, E.C. 
Retail Branches: 115-117 Oxford St., and 60 Cheapside, E.C. 





Notice to Readers of. 


MR. ANTHONY HOPE’S 
“RUPERT OF HENTZAU,” 


Which commenced in the December 1897 issue. 

















EADERS are respectfully requested 
to order the 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


Containing the romantic Sequel to “The Prisoner of Zenda,” 


to be supplied to them regularly through 
a Bookseller or Newsagent, or from a 
Railway Bookstall, rather than to rely 
upon a chance purchase, with the risk 
of disappointment, recent numbers 
having been sold out within a short 


time of issue. 
OFFICES : 


18, Charing Cross Road, Astor Court Building, 
London, W.C. New York. 
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(See next page.) 
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HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 


APRIL. 


“Ou! to be in England, now that April’s there.” 


ROBERT BROWNING. 





Aunpadi Panos 


BEST AND SAFEST NATURAL APERIENT. 


25 Years’ Success in the United Kingdom. 
Recommended and Prescribed by Medical Men Everywhere. 


‘‘ HUNYADI JANOS has established itself in favour with 
leading Physicians and Therapeutists of every country, 
whose testimonies bear witness to its action as a speedy, 
sure, and gentle Aperient for ordinary use. It is remark- 
ably and exceptionally uniform in its composition, and 
free from defects incidental to many other Hungarian 
Bitter Waters.”—British Medical Journal, Aug. 30, 1884. 

PROFESSOR VIRCHOW, the celebrated Berlin Phy- 
sician, says that ‘*‘ HUNYADI JANOS ”’ has always given 
him prompt and satisfactory results, and he considers it 
to be *‘ one of the most valuable of the Curative Agents at 


our disposal.”’ 
CAUTION.—Every Bottle bears the Signature of the Proprietor. ANDREAS SAXLEHNER. 
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THE MOST CAREFUL chemical 
research on the part of the greatest 
food specialists of the age has proven 
beyond all dispute that Quaker Oats 
contains every required human _ food 
element and no waste matter. That’s 
why it is so much more economical than 
meat, which is lacking in many food 
elements and includes a very great 
amount of waste or non-nutritive matter. 


At all Grocers’ and Corn Dealers: 


Sold only in 2-Ib. sealed packets. 





e Every packet bears Quaker name and Quaker figure. * 





ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 
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A Sumpluous Magazine. 


Copies of the Volumes of the Patu Mati MacazineE containing 
the several Numbers that are out of print, handsomely bound im 
Cloth, may be obtained of any Bookseller, or at the Publishing 
Office, at the following prices :— 


VOLUME I. 
May to October, 1893. (Six Parts.) [Out of Print. , 


VOLUME II. 
November 1893 to April 1894. (Six Parts.) [Out of Print. 


VOLUME III. 
May to August, 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 











VOLUME IV. 

September to December, 1894. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
VOLUME V. 

January to April, 1895. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. 
VOLUME VI. 


May to August, 1895. (Four Parts.) 7s. 
VOLUME VII. 
September to December, 1895. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME VIII. 
January to April, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 


VOLUME IX. 

May to August, 1896. (Four Parts.) 8s. 6d. 
VOLUME X. 

September to December, 1896. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 
VOLUME XI. 


January to April, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 
VOLUME XIl. 

May to August, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 
VOLUME XlIill. 

September to December, 1897. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. : 
VOLUME XIV. | 

January to April, 1898. (Four Parts.) 6s. 6d. nett. 





Covers for Binding the various Volumes of this attractive 
Magazine may be obtained on application, price 1s. 2d. each, or 
post free 1s. 5d. each. 


Offices : be CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 
" (ASTOR COURT BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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“INFANTS fed on this Food ARE NEITHER FRETFUL nor WAKEFUL.” 


Allen & Hanburys’ 








“Very dig y and 


“It Is excellent in quality and flavour.” —Tis Leet. 





“— British Modieal Journal. 








4 “No better Pood exists.”—{rsden Medical Ruord. Ro oO d ° 





Surprisingly beneficial results have attended the use of this Pood. 
For INFANTS, INVALIDS, CONVALESCENTS, and the AGED. 








The Press Opinion of Two Continents 


all “all 


Magazine. 





The BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST. 

‘The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is a won- 
derful number, with a profusion of fine 
illustrations, and more than readable from 
cover to cover. ‘The Queen of Cities’ has 
some coloured illustrations far and away 
better than anything of the kind we have 
seen, and having very much the quality of 
crisp water-colour drawings.” 


The SHEFFIELD INDEPENDENT. 

‘This immensely improved periodical has 
fairly surpassed itself in the sumptuous 
Christmas number. A striking innovation has 
been made by the introduction of coloured 
illustrations. Never has an English magazine 
been more finely illustrated, and the colouring 
is simply exquisite.” 

The EASTERN DAILY POST. 

“The PaLL MALL MAGAZINE justifies its 
title as a ‘sumptuous magazine.’ Its delight- 
ful coloured frontispiece forms the prelude to 
a triumph of artistic skill.” 


The BELFAST NEWS-LETTER. 

‘“*This colour-work is the finest thing we 
have yet seen in the illustration of magazines 
save in previous numbers of the same serial. 
The PALL MALL MaGAZINE is rapidly work- 
ing up in the important matter of illustrations 


to the ideal of what a magazine should be.” | 
| THE BROOKLYN CITIZEN. 


The SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
“It is by far, in its literary and artistic 
excellence, the first of shilling magazines.” 


The NOTTINGHAM DAILY EXPRESS. 
“Tt is far and away the best of the illus- 
trated magazines, and is the only English 
production which can be said to meet the 
great American monthlies on their own ground, 
and to beat them.” 





The BOSTON TIMES. 
‘It is not seldom, indeed, that the frontis- 
piece of this very artistic magazine is worth 
the price of the magazine itself.” 


The PITTSBURG TIMES. 

“It contains so many good things that to 
name some would seem like an injustice to 
others, were not the attractive character of this 
publication so well known.” 


The ALBANY ARGUS. 
‘* Is always beautifully illustrated and finely 
printed.” 


The BOSTON COURIER. 
‘*No brighter, newsier magazine is pub- 
lished than the PALL MALL MAGAZINE.” 


The ROCHESTER DEMOCRAT 
AND CHRONICLE. 
‘* Ts, as usual, a model of typographic and 
artistic excellence, while the literary features 
are of high grade.” 


The BOSTON CONGREGATIONALIST. 

“*The PALL MALL MAGAZINE does not 
undertake to discuss many of the great prob- 
lems of the day, but its mission is to offer 
entertainment of a high quality. This mission 
it fulfils admirably. It is one of the most 
deservedly popular magazines. Its illustra- 
tions also are always excellent.” 


“It is remarkable, as usual, for the profusion 
of fine ehgravings with which the text of its 
articles is so graphically illustrated.” 


THE TORONTO GLOBE. 

‘*The PALL MALL MAGAZINE, so far as 
its letterpress and its illustrations are con- 
cerned, is above criticism, There is nothing 
to surpass it, if anything equals it, in this 
respect in America.” 





18, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 
OFFICES Astor Court Buildings, New York. 






| 
| 
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To Readers Wintering Abroad. 


The PALL MALL MACAZINE is on SALE at the undermentioned Railway Stations, 
Bookstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 


F, Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon Avenue, London, and at Paris, 


CONTINENTAL 


REPRESENTATIVE: 





BELGIUM AND HOLLAND. 


Amsterdam . 


” 
Antwerp 
Brussels 

” 


” 


” ° 
The Hague . 
Harlem 
Ostend - 
Rotterdam ( Maas 8) 
Spa > ° ‘ e 

SWITZERLAND. 

Geneva 
Lausanne 
Lucerne 


Montreux 
” 
Thun 
Vevey 
ITALY. 
Bordighera . 
Florence 


San Remo 


Sorrento 
Turin 


Venice . 


Ventimiglia . 
Viareggio 


ALGIERS 


EGYPT. 
Cairo . ° ° 





KIOSKONDERNEMING 
jJ.“G. ROBBERS 
KIRBERGER & KESPER 
U:FOGne:. . ° 
L,ISTACE. . 

P. KATS 

DIETRICH & CO. 


OFFICE CENTRALE GUICHET 


KIOSKONDERNEMING, 
A. ABRAHAM . . 
KIOSKONDERNEMING. 


CHAS. DE LANNOY & FILS 


KIOSKONDERNEMING. 
BRUCH MARECHAL , 


Cc. E, ALIOTH . 
GEORGE & CO. . 
ROUSSY & CO. 
GESCHW, DOLESCHAL 
A. GEBHARDT . 
C. PAIST . + 
F. & M. GAUTCHY ° 
E. STAEMPFLI ‘ 
E. SCHLESINGER. . 


E. ESSARCO .. . 


CARLO PRATESI . . 
G. P. VIEUSSEUX. . 
B. SEEBER. oe 


BOCCA FRATELLI, . 
LUIGI CORSANEGO 

P. MARCO . 
OTTAVIO BERTUZZI 
FRATELLI BOCCA. . 
CESARE CASIROLI 
DETKEN & ROCKOLL , 
G. VALETTI . ‘ 
LOESCHER & CO.. 
ROSSI, LUIGI . . 
BOCCA FRATELLI ° 
WAGONS-LITS OFFICE 
A. HEATH WILSON 

G, GANDOLFO, 

R. VISETTI . 
G. TRAMONTANO . . 
CARLO CLAUSEN . 
ROUX &CO. . ° 
ROSENBERG & SELLIER 
POZZO BROS. . ° 
SEBASTIANO ZANCO 
GOBBO ZAGHIS.. . 
VVA. FORETIE 
LEONZI, FRERES . 


L. RELIN.. 


G. G. ZACHARIA 
F. DIEMER ... P 

















































Railway Station and Kiosks. 
62, Voorburgwal, 

Library. 

69, Place de Meir. 

14, Galerie du Roi. 

97, Rue Neuve. 

52, Montagne de la Cour, 
65, 67, Rue de I’Ecuyer. 
Railway Station Bookstall. 
Oranjeplein, 82. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 
Rue Neuve. 





Boulevard du Théatre and the Kiosques 
10, Corraterie, 

Rue du Bourg. 

Kapellplatz. 

Library, under the Schweitzerhof. 
Library. 

Au Bon Marché. 

Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library. 


Library, Via Vittorio Emanuele, 
15, Piazza del Duomo, and Railway 
Library. [Station Bookstall. 
20, Via Tornabuoni. 

8, Via Cerretani, 

Station Library. 

Library, Railway Station Bookstall. 
Library, Piazzo Duomo. 

21, Corso Vittorio Emanuele, 

2, Corso Vittorio Emanuele. 

Piazza de] Plebiscito. 

Station Library. 

307, Via del Corso. 

Kiosque in Piazza di Spagna. 
Library, Via del Corso. 

31, Via Condotti. 

22, Piazza di Spagna, 

21, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 

2, Via Vittorio Emanuele. 

Hotel Tramontano. 

19 Via di Po. 

Galleria Subalpina. 

Via Borgino, 3. 

Railway Station Library. 

Kiosque near San Marco. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

Station Library. 

Hotel de Russie. 


1, Rue Dumont d’Urville. 


Library. 
Librairie Internationale. 








NOTICE.—/J// there is any difficulty in obtaining the Paty Mati MaGazine, F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon 


Avenue, London, will forward sing’ copies on receipt of 1s. 4d., which may be sent in Stamps of any Country. 
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To Readers Wintering Abroad. 


The PALL MALL MAGAZINE is on SALE at the undermontioned Railway Stations, 
Boo 


CONTINENTAL 


REPRESENTATIVE: 


HUNGARY. 
Buda Pesth. . 


GERMANY. 
Aix la Chapelle . 
” 
Baden-Baden 
Berlin . 


Cologne . 

» ° . 
Dresden ° . 
- e 
Ems. e ° 

Frankfort-on-Main 
Hamburg 
Hanover 
Heidelberg . 
Homburg v. d. H. 
Bad Kissingen 
Bad Schwalbach 
Stuttgart 
Wurzburg . 
FRANCE. 
Aix les Bains 
Biarritz 


” 
Cannes. 


Marseilles 

” 
Menton, 
Monte Carlo 
Nice 


Trouville 
Vichy 





WESTBAHNHOF 
OSTBAHNHOF . 


J. A. MAYER . 
LIBRARY BARTH . 

C. WILD 

E. ILGES 

H. KOEPCKE . ; 
GEORG STILKE . . 


C, A. NIESSEN 
F. G. SCHMITZ 

C. TITTMAN 

E. WEIGAND. . 
L. J. KIRCHBERGER 
J. VATERNAHM 

J. W. BASEDOW 
THEO. SCHULZE . 
BANGEL & SCHMITT 
F. SCHICK . 

FR. WEINBERGER 
B. MAURER 

K. WITTWER . 


VAL. OEHNINGER. 


MAISON MERMOZ. 

V. BENQUET . 
L.JUGAND . 
CARDINAL ., 

I. G. FOTHERINGHAM 
VICTOR PERRIER. 

F. ROBAUDY . 

C. B. FAIST 

M.VIAL . . 

MDME, DUMONT . 

H. BLANCARD . 
VVE. C, MATHIEU 

H. SINET . 

PIERRE BERTHELOT . 
J. CASTELLANI , 
LEVENT & CHEVALIER 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 
MDME VVE TIMOTEI . 
BRENTANO . 
BYRON LIBRARY . 
GALIGNANI LIBRARY. 
NEAL’S LIBRARY. . 


H. LEDUN ° 
GIROND BERNE . . 
MDME, PUEL 


kstalls, Kiosques and Libraries :— 
F. Tennant Pain, 21, Farringdon Avenue, London, and at Paris. 


Railway Station Bookstall, 


” ” ” 


Library and Railway Station Bookstall. 
Elisenbrunnen. 

Leopoldplatz. 

Newsagent, Passage, Unter den Linden, 
Central Hotel, Georgenstrasse. 

31, Dorotheenstrasse. 


And the principal Railway Stations of Berlin. 


6, Domhot. 

Library, Hohestrasse. 

15, Pragerstrasse. 

RailwayStation Bookstall (Bohmischer). 
Library. 

Railway Station Bookstall. 

19-21, Brodschrangen. 

85, Osterstrasse, and Railway Station. 
5, Leopoldstrasse. 

Library. 

Library. 

Library. 


32, Friedrichstrasse, and Railway 
Station. 
Library. 


Place du Revard. 
Place de la Mairie, 

3, Rue Mazagran, 

6, Rue Chabaud. 

59, Rue d’Antibes, 

4, Rue d’Antibes, 

42, Rue d’Antibes. 

45, Rue d'Antibes, 

32, Rue d’Antibes. 
Kiosque, Rue Noailles. 
17, Rue de Paradis, 
24, Rue St. Michel, 
Kiosque de Journaux. 
6, Rue de France. 

62, Rue Giuffredo, 

50, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
48, Quai St. Jean Baptiste. 
14, Rue Castiglione. 
37, Avenue de |'Opéra 
8, Rue Castiglione. 
- Rue de Rivoli. 


» 


" ad the principal Kiosques on the Paris Pin: Oy 


63, Rue des Bains. 
Place des 4 Chemins. 
Librairie du Parc Royal (Puy de Déme). 


Also the Railway Station Bookstalls throughout France. 





NOTICE.—// there is any difficulty in obtaining the Patt Matt Macazine, F. Tennant Pain, at, Farringdon 
Avenue, London, will forward single copies on receipt of 18. 4d., which may be sent in Stamps of any Country. 











wish ip mount to be as perfect 
as it is possible to make a cycle, 


and to be free from all petty _—, 
when ee then ¢;.. 





ond at the ond of the season 
you will only have to con- 
gratulate yourself that in 
the selection of a cycle. 
Tue Swirr Crore Co., Lro., Coventny. 
LONDON : 15 & 16, Holborn Viaduct. 


STRONGEST AND BEST.—HEALTH. 


| ¢ PURE 
ry CONCENTRATED | 
250 GOLD MEDALS AND 
DIPLOMAS. : 


‘¢ The Richest in flesh-forming and seanponciaton constituents, There is no better Food.” 
—DOR. ANDREW WILSON, F.R.8 E. ; 























BIRD’S =. 
CUSTARD 


Provides not only delicious Custard, but an endless 
variety of delightful Dishes. POWDER 


NO EGGS! NO TROUBLE! NO RISKI 





Vy NESTLE'S | 


Contains all the switt 2 

BUTTER SCOTCH Cream of the | ¢ 
HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. Original Mitk. 4a 

HANDSOME COMMEMORATION E BOX OF BUTTER SCOTCH 


Most Popular and Successful as 
With it "written epecally for G.ildron . ~ tae Era FOOD FOR INFANTS. bes 


Price 2s. 6d. READY JUNE ter. Beware = hag gag prea: C 
Order at of confectioners densed M s, Which do n ve e 
| immanent sary nourishment, but, on the con 
simply Starve the Infants. 
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